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Victor Double-faced Records 


A record 
on this side 


Perfect-est 


A new word! But anew word is needed 
to describe the height of perfection reached 
in the new Victor Records. 

So great is the improvement that we 
made over, at a cost of a half-million dol- 
lars, practically our entire list of Victor 
Records — records universally acknowl- 
edged to be perfect. 





rN 


VICTOR -O-RECORD 


‘ictor Single-faced Records, 


10-inch 60cents; 12-inch $1 


Victor Red Seal Records, 





10-inch 75 cents; 12-inch $1.25 


another 
ros al} abcess (6 Kos 


And the result is a record that plays 
clearer and sweeter and better than ever 
before. ‘ 

Take one of your old Victor Records to any 
dealer’s and hear it in comparison with a new 
Victor Record of the same selection. 

And be sure to hear the Victrola. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., vu. s. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal. Canadian Distributors, 


To get best results use only 
Victor Needles on Victor Records 








_ 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





10- and 12-inch, $1, $1.50, $2, $3, $4, $5, $6, $7 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


ell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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MARCH AINSLEE’S 


‘THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’ 





— ncaa enact — 


If you have been harboring any doubts as to 
where to look for the best fiction, read the 
March number of Ainslee’s Magazine and 
your uncertainty will disappear: - 


HAROLD MacGRATH’S 
serial will--finish its second _ installment. “A 
Splendid Hazard’’ is a better story than “The Man 
on the Box.” What more can be said of it? 


GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON’S 
two part story, ““The Butterfly Man,”’ will be con- 
cluded. © You will have a chance to read of the 
manner in which Mr. McCutcheon handles a mas- 
culine “climber.” 


MRS. WILSON WOODROW’S 
complete novel, ““Ghe Pretty Woman,’’ draws a 
dramatic picture of a certain phase of “feminine un- 
rest,” and strikes a note which will find a responsive 
chord in every woman's heart. 


NINE SHORT STORIES 

embrace the topics of the West, mystery, Bohemia, 
humor, love, the complications of marriage, Bridge, the 
theatre. They are by Joseph C. Lincoln, Steel 
Williams, F. Berkeley Smith, Charles R. Barnes, 
Jane W. Guthrie, Corinne U. Wells, Louise E. 
Dutton, William Bullock, and H. R. Attagen. 
There is everything in the telling of a tale, and in this 
respect these nine leave nothing to be desired. 














On Sale Everywhere. Fifteen Cent Per Copy 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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OUR 


| Profit-Sharing Offer 


F you have $50, $100 or $1,000, or if you can save a few dollars each 

month, which you would invest where it will provide you with a 
large immediate income, and with the opportunity for still greater profits, 
you will be interested in reading a book we have just issued and which 
we will send to you free on request. 











In this book we have outlined the story of the foremost business of 
its kind in America, of the splendid success of the business, of its 
unusually large profits, and of the stability of its earnings. 


In this book we have also outlined, as a part of its plan for handling 
its large and increasing business, an offer made by this Company by which 
you may share, on an unusual basis, in the greater profits which this 
Company will make. 


We call your attention to the following important facts: 


1. Your investment is guaranteed by ample assets of great value. 
2. You will receive dividends from the very start. 
3. The enterprise is firmly established. 

4, It is in a thriving and prosperous condition. 

5. It has very great prospects for the future. 


In addition to the guaranteed income paid at once, the opportunity 
offered is extraordinary because of the profit-sharing feature, by 
which you may share permanently in all the future profits of the 
Company, in its large and rapidly increasing business. 


The Departments of the United States Government, leading 
professtonal and business men in every State in the Union, 
and in the Provinces tn Canada, purchase and: endorse 
he product of this Company, which zt of world-wide 
interest in tts character. 


R. S. PEALE 
President 
225 Fifth Ave. 

New Yor 











Please send me 
book explaining your 
“Profit-Sharing Offer” 
without obligation on 
my part. 














This most interesting book, fully explain- 
ing our “Profit-Sharing Offer,” will be 
mailed to you promptly on request. BM acseresenesse 





Cut Out the Coupon and Mail It To-day 
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A Winter Vacation in a Summer Land 


JAMAICA and the CARRIBEAN a 


Weekly service by the superb PRINZ steamers of the ~*~ ; 
Hamburg American Line’s Atlas Service. Most ae 








4 ~ y 
LE Pe 
modern vessels running to the West Indies with accommo- aes 
dations equal to those on our trans-atlantic steamers. 
Rates, $45.00 One Way $85.50 Round Trip 
SPECIAL CRUISES to the West Indies from New York Feb. 22, Mar. 24, 
1910. 16 and 28 days $85 and $150 up stopping at all principal points. 
Other cruises to all parts of the world. Write for literature. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco 
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CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 
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“JUST AS GOOD AS NEW’”’ 


READ CAREFULLY—HERE IS A GREAT BARGAIN 


making an inventory we find in stock a few sets of the subscription edition of 


Guy de Maupassant’s Complete Works 


(the greatest short stories the world has ever known) 



























This is the ONLY COMPLETE Edition, absolutely pnenprgate in English of this great French 
writer, translated from the Original Manuscripts by linguists of literary distinction. Wonderful Critical 
Preface by Paul Bourget, of the French Academy. 
These few sets are exquisitely bound in Blue Vellum de Luxe with distinctive brown and gold title 
labels—silk head bands and gold tops. 
The bindings of these special sets are slightly rubbed—not enough to impair their real value or beauty 
but we cannot ship them as perfect stock at our regular price of $51.00 a set. 
There being only a limited number of these sets we shall not go to the trouble of rebinding but 
e decided to let them go on easy payments of $2.00 after examination and the books are found to be satis- 
tory in every respect and $2.00 a month until paid for. 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE—BY PROMPT ACTION NOW 


a number of readers of this magazine who have desired to possess this the most remarkable set of books con- 
taining 327 of the most realistic and entertaining short stories that the world possesses. 6,000 pages of 
absolutely absorbing reading may now secure these special sets at about cost. 

De Maupassant wrote with the conviction that in life there could be no phase so noble or so mean, so honorable or so 
contemptible, so lofty or so low, as to be unworthy of chronicling—no groove of human virtue oe ns success or failure, wisdom 
or folly that did not possess its own peculiar psychologic: al aspect and therefore demanded analy 

Kobust in on and fired with natural fervor, his psychological curiosity kept him wes to human nature, while at the 
same time his when fixed upon the most ordinary phases of human conduct, could see some new motive or aspect of 
things hitherto unnoticed by the careless crowd. 

His dramatic instinct was supremely powerful. He seemed to select unerringly the one thing in which the soul of the scene is 
prisoned, and, making that his keynote, gives a picture in words which aoe the memory like a strain of music, 

These marvelous quaint, delicious stories should be a part of every librar -re are given tales of travel and aaventure, of mys- 
tery and dread, of strange medical experiences, of love, of comedy, and pathos that hovers upon the borders of comedy,and of tragedy. 











MORE ENTERTAINING THAN THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 






venteen beautiful volumes—8 x 5% inches containing 327 masterpieces. 6.000 pages. from the master mind of the greatest and 
eresting short story writer the world has known It is a library of the most whimsical, the most passionate, the most 
is, the most pathetic stories that have ever been written 


This is the Original American and English copyrighted, COMPLETE Edition 














We Guarantee that these volumes, except for slight rubs or abrasions on the binding, are precisely the same as those 

sold at | prices; yet_we cannot offer them as rfect stock. and our loss shall be your gain This is 
Positively the Greatest Bargain ever offered in a strictly high-class subscription publication. It can never 
be duplicated under any circumstances whatsoever. 















The WERNER 
COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio. 





Seventeen Beautifal Volumes REMEMBER 


of Delightful Reading These sets are as good for all ‘practical purposes as those 
for which we are getting regular prices. We guaran- 









9 , ov oe oe tee that the interiors are not injured, and the bind- oh ine one 
a ear—on pure white antique egg- | '288 of our standard grade. The most serjpus for examination, one 





of the “Just as Good as 
New” sets of the complete 
works of Guy de Maupassant 
in Seventeen (17) Volumes 
bound in Blue Vellum De Luxe 
Cloth. If satisfactory, I will 
remit you $2.00 at once and §2.00 
per month for eleven (11) months, 
If not satisfactory, I will advise you 
within ten days. 14 






' finished paper, made especially for | jury to any set is no greater than might occur 
} edition, Pages have deckle edges | in a few days’ use in your own home or office. 
liberal margins. There are 30 iilustra- | As absolute proof of this statement, you may 
1m original drawings. The books retain the set for careful examination for 
are exquisitely bound in Blue Vellum De one whole week If not entirely satis 
Luxe Cloth, with distinctive brown and j ‘ — 
ld title label, silk headbands and gold | fctory you may return the books at 
tops. our expense, 
























This is positively the chance of a Hfetime. 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, 0. 
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want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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-| After Holiday }- 


Clean-Up of Clarkson’s 


Bankrupt Book Bargains 


At 10c to 50c on the Dollar 
Also regular stock at wholesale prices and below. A few 
hundred sets and a few thousand odd volumes left over from 
the biggest collection of book bargains ever made for a holi- 
day sale to be almost given way. Get my Bargain List before 
ordering—buy quick or nfiss your life’s chance fora library 
at price of paper and printing—binding free. 


Books Shipped on Approval 


for examination in your own home before paying, and re- 
turnable at my expense if not entirely satisfactory. 


Sample Prices—All New Books 
Late fiction, were $1.50: my price. 38e. List includes 
of the Hills, That Printer of Udelis, Weavers, Doctor, 
and hundreds of others at 38c to 45c. 
Calling of Dan Matthews, 85 cents 
All Best New Fiction at Slashed Prices 
Pos. Pace Mr Paice 
Shakespeare, complete, 39 vols. . $13.75 $3.90 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 12 vols. . 48.00 11.75 
GospelsinArt . . . . . . « 20.00 1.95 
Famous Pictures . . « « 12.00 1.80 
Stevenson, 10 vols., De Luxe . . 39.00 9.75 
De Luxe editions of nearly 100 standard authors at similar 
bargeins. Also nearly 200 different authors in regular sets for 
next to nothing. Thousands of single volumes on nearly every 
subject—to be closed out quick at 10c to 50c on the dollar. 
Illustrated descriptions. 
Free Bargain List Send for it. Postal card re- 
quest will bring it. See what I have. I buy bankrupt stocks 
and remainders at my own price and close them out quick at a 
small advance on cost to me. Don’t miss these clean-up 
bargains. All books guaranteed new and perfect. 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker 
224 Clarkson Building Chicago 


AGENTS WANTED ! 


Either Sex. To Sell our silver han 
dle Embroidery Needles. You are 
as sure to do well as the sun is te 
rise, if you follow our advice. Our 
claim of having the best article 
for agents is backed by $5,000 re- 
ward for anything better. Write 


























for terms. Address 
WHALE ART COMPANY, 
Dept. 10 St. Louis, Mo. 











TELEGRAPHY 

BOOKKEEPING 

OR SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME 


Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. Weare unable to sup- 
ply the demand for telegraph operators, bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers. We charge for tuition until position is secured. Write 
today for particulars, stating course desired. 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
S17 Institute Bulliding, - Kalamazoo, Mich. 


3.000 10.000 xix 





IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teach you by mail every branch of the 
Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insur- 
ance Business and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real 
estate and brokerage company in America. 
Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 
a year without any investment of capital. 
Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By 
our system you can begin making money in 
a few weeks withou* interfering with your 
present occupation, Our co-operauive department will give 
you more choice, salable property to handle than any 
other pngtitetios inthe ——— Ly. ene Commercial Law Course 
Each Representative. 62-page book. free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 3523 Reaper Block, Chicago 
STUDY i--. 6 


tion. Established 1892 


Prepares for the bar. Three Courses 
College, Post-Graduate and Business 
Law. Method of instruction com- 
bines theory and practice. Approved 


by the bench and bar. 

n each month. Send for catalog giving 
aie for ypu to the bar of the several states. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Lav 

536 Reaper Block, Chicago 

















Actress or Orator 
Earn $25 A.A $200 Weekly 
r course in 
ough and comprehensive. It r+ = youinsa ry time to qualify 
for a good paying position on the stage or speaker's platform. Learn 
by the ro $e one best ee peene profession in 











by a 
Sie ea SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 114 Gor Gnera Heese, Chicage 


The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted toevery one. Recognized by courts and 
— ators. Experienced and competent instruc- 
Takes spare time only. ee courses— 
Preparatory, Business, College, Prepares for 
| practice ill better your con- . 
dition and prospectsin business. 


Students and graduates every- 
where, Full particulars and 
lan free. 


















Easy — 
prague 

Hl ME Correapondent School 
705 Majestic Bldg, | Detroit, Mich. 
I Teach Sign Painting 

Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 


cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue 


CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept 22, Detroit, Mich 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 











** GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 





Can you copy this drawing? Then win a valuable prize! Do you want the only maga- 
zine published entirely devoted to Illustrating, Designing and Cartooning? Each edition 
costs ten thousand dollars to produce. Simply make ‘ freehand drawing of this picture 
=e pee or pencil and mail it to us, stating yourege. COPY HANS, IT’S REA UN, 

f your drawing is at least 40 per cent. as good as the original we will oer you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE the handsomest and most fascinating Art Journal in existence. The first 
issue alone has 125 PICTURES by WORLD-FAMOUS ILLUSTRATORS FRE E 


COPY THIS PICTURE AND GET A MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION 


y) Hundreds have talent for drawing but do not knowit; this contest will please thousands and 
Vy) stimulate an interest in Illustrating. Merely an hour copying Hans may win this splendid Art 
2 magazine. It’s worth trying for. Sendin your sketch; it costs you nothing. TRY TONIGHT. 

VY, ie Copy the little man, you'll get lots of fun out of tt. 
(BS Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 272 Scranton, Pa. 
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What Does This Telegram Say? 











$100 for you if you can write out the best telegram of ten words or 
less, that will explain the interesting situation in the picture. 
This is at the rate of 


TEN DOLLARS A WORD 





Look the picture over carefully. Note every detail. Then write out 
a telegram of ten words or less, exclusive of the address or signature, and 
mail it to 
THE TELEGRAPH EDITOR OF LIFE 
16 West 31st Street, New York 


Before March first, 1910. 


You do not have to be a subscriber to LIFE to be eligible. 

The Contest is open to everybody 

Only three answers, however, will be considered from any one person. 

This Contest is now running in LIFE, the only real humorous paper in the world. 











Contest will be decided by Editors of Life, and money sent to winner as soon after March first as possible. 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THE BEST SELLING BOOKS 


in the U. S. are Mr. Wright’s 
Life Stories of the Ozarks 


Over 700,000 Sold 


They have an Increasing Steady Demand that 
Makes for Lasting Success 


Beautifully Wholesome Heart Stories 
The = [sears] 
Calling of 
Dan Matthews 


By Harold Bell Wright 
Author of 
“The Shepherd of the Hills”—385,000 Sold 
“That Printer of Udell’s” — 160,000 Sold 


Praised Everywhere 


New York Giobe.— ‘Another good and wholesome 
story to put to this author’s credit.’ 

The World To-Day.—‘‘It is written from the heart 
and it grips the heart.” 

Oregon Journal, Portiand.—‘'!t is this almost clair- 
voyant power of reading the human soul that has 
made Mr. Wright’s books among the most remarkable 
works of the pre sent age 

Chicago Post.—"'Unque stionably the author knows the 
life with which he deals.’ 

New Orleans States.— “The love story which runs 
through the volume is dainty as a silver thread,” 
Chicage Daily News.— ‘The story is strong and 
wholesome, sincere and uplifting in ethical purpose, 
delightful in character- drawing and general literary 

craftsmanship,” 

Boston Herald.—''It is one of those books which form 
public opinion, It is sure to appeal to thoughtful men 
and women, 

































Illustrations in Color by Keller 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


The Shepherd of the Hills f Bound uniform with 
That Printer of Udell’s above. Each, $1.50 


Sold by All Booksellers 


Or by the Publishers, The Book Supply Company 
CATALOG  ooorss 
Size, 8144x5% 

C a i Books of all the Publishers 

®@ WRITE US FOR IT TODAY 

Our mammoth catalog advertises over 25,000 books of 

all publishers. Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Bargains on 

every page. Books on all subjects, Hundreds of Fine 

Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. Every book 

carried in stock. Orders filled promptly. Great reduc 

tions. Big savings. Catalog sent postage prepaid, free 

on request, A quarter million buyers testify to the ad- 

vantages we offer, Every purchaser a satisfied customer, 

We want your orders, Our prices are convincing. Un- 

equaled service for handling Public, Private and School 


Library orders, We will not honor requests for catalog from large 
cities like New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, etc. 


The BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, f32'sbeye24 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


ESTABLISHED 1895 220-222 Monroe St., CHICAGO 




















"ARN TOWRITE 
LEARN TENTS 


We will teach you by correspondence 
P ving most fascinating and profitable 
profession in the world. Send for our 
beautiful prospectus. It’s Free, 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
Address § Dept. 210, Page B’idg., Chicago 
either office i Dept. 210, 150 Nassau St., New York 



















phy as it Should be Taught and as No Other School 
It Students perfected for expert Court 
re porting Taught thoroughly by mail. Our book, 
“ Progress in Shorthand,” ams, free. 

he Shorthand School 


10 rare 2_Bidg., Mich. Ave. Chicago 












BE AN ILLUSTRATOR Learn to Draw. We will teach 


you by mail how to SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, OmMee 10, 
draw for magazines; PAGE BUILOING 
and newspapers. CHICAGO 













Send for catalog. 


LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING 


A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
a ship We will als > improve the skill of any engraver. Send for catalog. 

¢ Engraving school, Dept. 10, Page Bidg., heamiae Ths 


— 9,059- Word Sasnets Book Free 


—— al us a postal and ask tor our tree illustrated 9,059- 
word Business Booklet which tells how priceless Business Ex- 
perience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy busi- 
mess men may be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 
—How to sell goods 
—How to get money by miil 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
How to get and hold a position 
- How to advertise a business 
~How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book involves you in - obligation, yet it may be the 











means of starting you on a broader career. Surely you will not deny your- 
self this privilege, when it involves only the risk of s. postal—a penny! 
Py ly say *’Send on vour 9.059-word Booklet.’* Send 


y to 
YSTEM, Dept. 25-2, 151-153 W abash Avenue, Chicago 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly. easily and pleasantly, 













in spare moments, in your own home. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce 
each word and phrase In a surprisingly short 


time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 
With Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
The Language-Phone Method 

820 Metropolis Building, New York 











Our Graduates are filling High Salaried 
‘ositions. Good artists 

EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 

and upwards, in easy, fascinating work, Our courses of 


Personal Home Instruction b correspondence, are complete, practical. 
F T teac ching. Expert instructors. Supe- 


eng ee QUROWN, yILOING 

HEE rer nook, Pree. eam Fine PROOF 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART es 
( ) 


8 
B 36 Fine Art Building 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 

































DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 


1001 curious (mostly untold) facts about Human Nature? 
Read Dr. Foote’s**Wonder"™ book qnihe delicate subjects of Leve. 
Marriage, Parentage, Health, Disease, and Freuks. 
It is the fruit of 50 years’ experience of a successful author and 
practitioner, Full of advice necessary to every man and woman 
Contains more vital facts than your doctor would ely e you for ter 
dollars. Jn 3 sections—240 pages and 40 ill’s, PRICE 10c. 
A. M. HILL BOOK CO., 129 EK. 28th St., New York City 
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Historical Romances 


Eighteen Beautiful Volumes. _Silk Cloth Binding. _ 9,000 Pages. 


‘There's a Love Story in 


< 
Sy 
: 














Gilt Tops. __ These are the Titles Below. 





Vol. 1. Napoleon and the Queen of Prussia. Vol. Vil. The > of an Empress. 

1. and His Court. 
ick the Great and His Court. Vol. XV. Old Pritz and the New Era, 
the Great and His Family. Vol. XVI. Andreas Hofer. 


Vol. Il. The Empress Josephine. 
Vol. Ill. Napoleon and Blucher. Vol. IX. F 
Vol. 1V. Queen Hortense. Vol. X. Frederick 
Vol. V. Marie Antoinette and her Son. 

Vol. Vi. Priace Eugene and His Times. 


Clearance Sale 


These 18 volumes, beautiful Riverside Edition, are 
printed from new plates and easy to read type, on 
extra quality paper, attractively illustrated with full 
page photogravures, bound in half morocco, gilt tops 
and titles stamped in gold. Hundreds of these sets 
have sold for $56.00 and are well worth it. We are 
sing out the remainder of an edition in this Clear- 
ance Sale at about One Half the regular price and on 
sy terms. When this edition is exhausted, then up 
roes the price. 
No library is complete without these intensely 
interesting and instructive volumes from the pen of 
the world’s most famous writer of Historical romances 
—Muhlbach. There is a love story in every volume 
—the rare old fragrant love stories of fair women 
and brave men of Long Ago. As you read of bluff 
old King Hal, he that “loved not wisely but too well,” 
of the stirring battles of Frederick the Great and his 
resistless soldiers, of the “love that lies in woman’s 
eyes,” whether in the marbled halls of Queen Hortense 
ind Empress Josephine or in the liberty-loving huts 
f Andreas Hofer and his Tyrolean fighters, you mar- 
vel at Muhlbach’s unequaled word pictures and are 
held spell bound by the marvelously interesting sto- 


Vol. Vill. Joseph 


Vol. Xi. Berlin and Sans 
Vol. XI. Goethe and Schiller. 



































Vol. XIII. The Merchant of Berlin. 
Vol. XIV. Louisa of Prussia and Her Times. 


Vol. XVil. Mohammed Ali and His House. 
Vol. XVII. Henry Vil. and His Court, 


Our !/2-Price Offer 


Merely write your name and address on attached 
coupon, tear it out and mail it and we will ship you 
the new complete 18 volume set Riverside Edition of 
Muhibach’s Historical Romances for 5 days’ examina- 
tion. If after careful examination you decide to 
buy, send us $1.00 as first payment, and pay balance 
in 14 small monthly payments of $2.00 each until our 
special Clearance Sale price of $29.00 is paid. If 

set does not satisfy you perfectly, notify us and 
we will give you shipping instructions for re- 
turn at our expense. Remember you are 
under no obligation in any way if you do 
not decide to buy. If you prefer silk 
cloth binding for less money, change 
words in coupon “half morocco” to 
“cloth” and “fourteen months” to 
“‘nine months.” When buying 
of us, you deal direct with the 
manufacturers and get the 
agent’s, dealer’s and job- 
ber’s profits. We guar- 
antee entire satisfac- 
tion. You assume 
norisk whatever 















Please ship me for 
examination one set, 
Riverside Edition, Muhl- 
bach’s Historical Romances, 
eighteen vols., half moroeco 
binding, gilt top. If satisfactory, 
I will send you $1.00 within five 
days and $2.00 per month thereafter 
for fourteen months. If the set is not 

































ries of the lives of these historic characters. 

Many a charming hour wil] Muhlbach’s enchanted 
pages bring you—rich in the splendor of courts,theclash || ance sale. 
of battles and the romantic love affairs of crowned 
heads of long ago. Secure these wonderful books 
now by filling out and mailing coupon today. Do it now. 











The Riverside Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A SPLENDID ACARD 





CHAPTER I. 


F BLURRING rain fell 
upon Paris that day; 
a rain so fine and cold 
that it penetrated the 
soles of men’s shoes 
and their hearts alike, 
a dispiriting drizzle 
through which the 
pale acrid smoke of 
fires faltered up- 
chimney pots, 

anc beat- 
upon the glistening tiles of 


Phe wick asphalts 





wood 


innumerable 
ward from the clustering 
ynly to be rent into fragment 


n down 
the mansard roofs 


reflected the horses and carriages and 
trains and pedestrians in forms gro- 
tesque, zigzagging, flitting, amusing, 


like a shadow play upon a wrinkled, 
wind-blown curtain. The sixteenth of 
June. To Fitzgerald there was some- 
thing electric in the date, a tingle of 
that ecstasy which frequently comes 
into the blood of a man to whom the 
romance of a great battle is more than 
its history or its effect upon the desti- 
nies of human beings. Many years be- 
fore, this date had marked the end to 
a certain hundred days, the eclipse of 
a sun more dazzling than Rome in the 


we. 








august Czesars had ever 


of her 
Waterloo. A little corporal of 
; from a cocked hat to a crown, 
from Corsica to St. Helena: Napoleon. 

litzgerald, as he pressed his way 
along the Boulevard des Invalides, his 
umbrella swaying and snapping in the 
wind much lke the sail of a derelict, 
could see in fancy that celebrated field 
whereon this eclipse had been super- 
nally prearranged. He could hear the 
boom of cannon, the thunder of cavalry, 


heyday 
known: 
artillery 


the patter of musketry, now thick, now 
cattered, and again not unlike the sub- 
dued rattle of rain on the bulging silk 


careening before him. He held the han- 
dle of the umbrella under his arm, for 


the wind had a temper mawling and 
destructive, and veered into the Place 
Vauban. Another man, coming with 


equal haste from the opposite direction, 


from the entrance of the tomb itself, 
was also two parts hidden behind an 
umbrella. The two came together with 


a jolt as sounding as that of two old 


crusaders in a friendly joust. Instantly 
they retreated, lowering their shields. 


_ “TI beg your pardon,” said Fitzgerald 
in French. 

“Tt is of no consequence,’ 
stranger, laughing. “This is 


replied the 
always 
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a devil of a corner on a windy day.” 
His French had a slight German twist 
to it. 

Briefly they inspected each other, as 
strangers will, carelessly, with annoy- 
ance and amusement interplaying in 
their eyes and on their lips, all in a 
trifling moment. Then each raised his 
hat and proceeded, as tranquilly and 
unconcernedly as though destiny had 
no ulterior motive in bringing them 
thus really together. And yet, when 
they had passed and disappeared from 
one another’s view, both were struck 
with the fact that somewhere they had 
met before 

Fitzgerald went into the tomb, his 
head bared. The marble under foot 
bore the imprint of many shoes and 
rubbers and hobnails, of all sizes and— 
mayhap—of all nations. He recollect- 
ed, with a burn on his cheeks, a sacri- 
lege of his raw and eager youth, some 
twelve years since; he had forgotten 
to take off his hat. Never would he 
forget the embarrassment of that mo- 


ment when the attendant peremptorily 


bade him remove it. He, to have for- 
gotten! He, who held Napoleon above 
all heroes! The shame of it! 

To-day many old soldiers were gath- 
ered meditatively round the heavy cir- 
cular railing. They were always drawn 
hither on memorable anniversaries. 
Their sires and grandsires had carried 
some of those tattered flags, had won 
them. The tides of time might ebb 
and flow, but down there, in his block 
of Siberian porphyry, slept the hero. 
There were some few tourists about 
this afternoon, muttering over their 
guidebooks, when nothing is needed 
on this spot but the imagination; and 
that solemn quiet of which the tomb 
is ever jealous pressed down sadly upon 
the living. Through the yellow panes 
at the back of the high altar came a 
glow suggesting sunshine, baffling the 
drab of the sky outside; and down in 
the crypt itself the misty blue was as 
effective as moonshine. 

Napoleon had always been Fitzger- 
ald’s ideal hero; but he did not worship 
him blindly, no. He knew him to have 
been a brutal, domineering man, un- 


scrupulous in politics, to whom woman 
was either a temporary toy or a step- 
ping-stone, not overparticular whether 
she was a dairymaid or an Austrian 
princess; in fact, a rascal, but a great, 
inventive, splendid, courageous one, the 
kind which Nature calls forth every 
score of years to purge her breast of 
the petty rascals, to the benefit of man- 
kind in general, Notwithstanding that he 
was a rascal, there was an inextinguish- 
able glamour about the man against 
which the bolts of truth, history, let- 
ters, biographies broke ineffectually. 
Oh, but he had shaken up all Europe; 
he had made precious kings rattle in 
their shoes; he had redrawn a hundred 
maps; and men had laughed as they 
died for him. It is something for a 
rascal to have evolved the Code Na- 
poleon. What a queer satisfaction it 
must be, even at this late day, nearly a 
hundred years removed, to any Eng- 
lishman, standing above this crypt, to 
recollect that upon English soil the 
Great Shadow had never set his iron 
heel! 

Near to Fitzgerald stood an elderly 
man and a girl. The old fellow was a 
fine type of manhood; perhaps in the 
sixties, white-haired, and the ruddy 
enamel on his cheeks and neck spoke 
eloquently of sea changes and many 
angles of the sun. here was a little 
button in the lapel of his coat, and from 
this Fitzgerald assumed that he was a 
naval officer, probably retired. 

The girl rested upon the railing, her 
hands folded, and dreamily her gaze 
wandered from trophy to trophy; from 
the sarcophagus to the encircling faces, 
from one window to another, and again 
to the porphyry beneath. And Fitzger- 
ald’s gaze wandered, too. For the 
girl’s face was of that mould which in- 
variably draws first the eye of a man, 
then his intellect, then his heart, and 
sometimes all three at once. The face 
was as lovely as a rose of Taormina. 
Dark brown were her eyes, dark brown 
was her hair. She was tall and lithe, 
too, with the subtle hint of the woman. 
There were good taste and sense in her 
garments. A bunch of Parma violets 
was pinned against her breast. 














“A well-bred girl,” was the grateful 


spectator’s silent comment. “No new 
money there. I wish they’d send more 
of them over here. But it appears that, 
with few exceptions, only freaks can 
afford to travel.” 

Between Fitzgerald and the girl was 
a veteran. He had turned eighty if a 
day. His face was powder-blown, an 
empty sleeve was folded across his 
breast, and the medal of the Legion of 
Honor fell over the sleeve. As the girl 
and her elderly escort, presumably her 
father, turned about to leave, she un- 
pinned the flowers and offered them im- 
pulsively to the aged hero. 

“Take these, my brave,” she said 
lightly ; “you have fought for Frence.” 

The old man was confused and his 
faded eyes filled. “For me, mademoi- 
selle ?” 

“Surely !” 

“Thanks, mademoiselle, thanks! I 
saw him when they brought him back 
from St. Helena, and the Old Guard 
waded out into the Seine. Those were 
days. Thanks, mademoiselle; an old 
soldier salutes you!” And the time- 
bent, withered form grew tall. 

Fitzgerald cleared his throat, for 
just then something hard had formed 
there. Why, God bless her! She was 
the kind of a girl who became the 
mother of soldiers. 

With her departure his present in- 
terest here began to wane. He won- 
dered who she might be and what part 


, 


of his native land she adorned when 
not gracing European capitals. Well, 
this was no time for mooning. He had 


arrived from London the day preced- 
ing, and was leaving for Corfu on the 
morrow, and perforce he must crowd 
many things into this short grace of 
time. He was only moderately fond of 
Paris as a city; the cafés and restau- 
rants and theatres amused him, to be 
sure; but he was always hunting for 
romance here and never finding it. The 
Paris of his Dumas and Leloir no 
longer existed. In one way or another, 
the Louvre did not carry him back to 
the beloved days; he could not rouse 
his fancy to such height that he could 
see D’Artagnan ruffling it on the stair- 
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case, or Porthos sporting a gold bal- 
dric, which was only leather, under 
his cloak. So then, the tomb of Na- 
poleon and the articles of clothing and 
warfare which had belonged to him 
and the toys of the poor little King of 
Rome were far more to him than all 
the rest of Paris put together. These 
things of the first great empire were 
tangible, visible, close to the touch of 
his hand. Therefore, never he came to 
Paris that he failed to visit the tomb 
and the two museums. 

To-day his sightseeing ended in the 
hall of Turenne, before the souvenirs 
of the Duc de Reichstadt, so-called the 
King of Rome. Poor, little lead sol- 
diers, tarnished and broken; what a 
pathetic history! Abused, ignored, his 
childish aspirations trampled on, the 
name and glory of his father made 


sport of; worried as cruel children 
worry a puppy; tantalized; hoping 


against hope that this night or the next 
his father would dash in at the head of 
his Old Guards and take him back to 
Paris. A plaything for Metternich! 
Who can gaze upon these little toys 
without a thrill of pity? 

“Poor little codger!” Fitzgerald mur- 
mured aloud. 

“Yes, yes!” agreed a voice in good 
English, over his shoulder. “Who will 
ever realize the misery of that boy?” 

Fitzgerald at once recognized his 
jousting opponent of the previous hour. 
Further, this second appearance re- 
his memory. He knew now 
where he had met the man; he even re- 
called his name. 

“Are you not Karl 
asked, with directness. 

“Ves. And you are—let me think. 
Yes; I have it. You are the American 
correspondent, Fitzgerald.” 

“And we met in Macedonia during 
the Greek war.” 

“Right. And you and I, with a 
handful of other scribblers, slept that 
night under the same tent.” 

“By George!” 

“IT did not recall you when we 
bumped a while ago; but once I had 
gone by you, your face became singu- 
larly familiar.” 


- . 
Ireshe 


Breitmann ?” he 
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“Funny, isn’t it?’ And Fitzgerald 
took hold of the extended hand. “The 
sight of these toys always gets into my 
heart.” 

“Into mine also. Who can say what 
might have been had they not crushed 
out the great spirit lying dormant in 
his little soul? I saw Bernhardt and 
Coquelin recently in ‘L’Aiglon.’. Ah, 
but they play it! It drove me here to- 
day. But this three-cornered hat holds 
me longest,” with a quick gesture to- 
ward the opposite wall. ‘“Can’t you see 
the lean face under it, the dark eyes, 
the dark hair falling upon his collar? 
What thoughts have run riot under 
this piece of felt? The brain, the brain! 
A lieutenant at this time; a short, wiry, 
cold-blooded youngster, but dreaming 
the greatest dream in the world.” 

Fitzgerald smiled. “You are an en- 
thusiast like myself.” 

“Who wouldn’t be who has visited 
every battlefield, who has spent days 
wandering about Corsica, Elba, St. He- 
lena? But you?” 

“My word, I have done the same 
things.” 

They exchanged smiles. 

“What written tale can compare with 
this living one?” continued Breitmann, 
his eyes brilliant, his voice eager and 
the tone rich. “Ah! How many times 
have I berated the day I was born. To 
have lived in that day, to have been a 
part of that bewildering war panorama; 
from Toulon to Waterloo! Pardon; 
perhaps I bore you ?” 

“By George, no! I’m as bad, if not 
worse. I shall never forgive one of 
my forebears for serving under Well- 
ington.” 

“Nor I, one of mine for serving un- 
der Bliicher!” 

They laughed aloud this time. It is 
always pleasant to meet a person who 
waxes enthusiastic over the same things 
as yourself. And Fitzgerald was drawn 
toward this comparative stranger, who 
was not ashamed to speak from his 
heart. They drifted into a lengthy 
conversation, and fought a dozen bat- 
tles, compared this general and that, 
and built idle fancies upon what the 
outcome would have been had Napo- 


leon won at Waterloo. This might 
have gone on indefinitely had not the 
patient attendant finally dandled his 
key and yawned over his watch. It 
was four o’clock, and they had been 
talking for a full hour. They ex- 
changed cards, and Fitzgerald, with his 
usual disregard of convention, invited 
3reitmann to dine with him that even- 
ing at the Meurice. 

He selected a table by the window, 
dining at seven-thirty. Breitmann was 
prompt. In evening clothes there was 
something distinctive about the man. 
Fitzgerald, who was himself a wide 
traveler and a man of the world, in- 
stantly saw and was agreeably sur- 
prised that he had asked a gentleman 
to dine. Fitzgerald was no cad; he 
would have been just as much inter- 
ested in Breitmann had he arrived in 
a cutaway sack. But chance acquaint- 
ances are rudimental experiments. 

They sat down. Breitmann was full 
of surprises; and as the evening wore 
on, Fitzgerald remembered having seen 
Breitmann’s name at the foot of big 
newspaper stories. The man had trav- 
eled everywhere, spoke five languages, 
had been a war correspondent, a sailor 
in the South Seas, and Heaven knew 
what else. He had ridden camels and 
polo ponies in the Soudan; he had been 
shot in the Greco-Turkish war, shortly 
after his having met Fitzgerald; he 
had played a part in the recent Span- 
ish-American, and had fought against 
the English in the Transvaal. 

“And now I am resting,” he con- 
cluded, turning his chambertin round 
and round, giving the effect of a clus- 
ter of rubies on the table linen. “And 
all my adventures have been as profit- 
able as these,” indebted for the moment 
to the phantom rubies. “But it’s all a 
great stage, whether you play behind 
the wings or before the lights. I am 
thirty-eight; in twenty of those years 
I have crowded a century.” 

“You don’t look it.” 

“Ah, one does not need to dissipate 
to live quickly. The life I have led 
has kept me in health and vigor. But 
you? You are not a man who travels 
without gaining material.” 




















“T have had a few adventures, some- 
thing like yours, only not so widely di- 
versified. I wrote some successful 
short stories about China once. I have 
had some good sport, too, here and 
there.” 

“You live well for a newspaper cor- 
respondent,” suggested Breitmann, nod- 
ding at the bottle of twenty-eight-year- 
old Burgundy. 

“Oh, it’s a_ habit 
have,” amiably. “We rough it for a 
few months on bacon and liver, and 
then turn our attention to truffles and 
old wines and Cabafias at two-francs- 
fifty. We are, collectively, a good 
sort of vagabonds. 


we Americans 


I have a little be- 
sides my work; not much, but enough 
to loaf on when no newspaper or maga- 
zine cares to pay my expenses in Eu- 
rope. Anyhow, I prefer this work to 
staying home to be hampered by intel- 
lectual boundaries. My vest will never 
reach the true proportions which would 
make me successful in politics.” 

“You are luckier than I am,” Breit- 
mann replied. He sipped his wine 
slowly and with relish. How long was 
it since he had tasted a good cham- 
bertin ? 

Perhaps Fitzgerald had noticed it 
when Breitmann came in. The lat- 
ter’s velvet collar was worn; there was 
a suspicious gloss at the elbows; the 
cuff buttons were of cheap metal; his 
fingers were without rings. But the 
American readily understood. There 
were lean years and fat years in jour- 
nalism, and he himself had known 
them. For the present this man was a 
little down on his luck; that was all. 

A party came in and took the near 
table. There were four; two elderly 
men, an elderly woman, and a girl. 
Fitzgerald, as he side-glanced, was af- 
forded a shiver of pleasure. He rec- 
ognized the girl. It was she who had 
given the flowers to the veteran. 

“That is a remarkably fine young 
woman,” said Breitmann, echoing Fitz- 
gerald’s thought. 

The waiter opened the champagne. 

“Yes. I saw her give some violets 


this afternoon to an old soldier in the 
tomb. 


It was a pretty scene.” 
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“Well,” said Breitmann, raising his 
glass, “a pretty woman and a bottle!” 

It was the first jarring note, and 
Fitzgerald frowned. 

“Pardon me,” added Breitmann, ob- 
serving the impression he had made, 
smiling, and when he smiled the stu- 
dent slashes in his cheeks weren’t so 
noticeable. “What I should have said 
is, a good woman and a good bottle. 
For what greater delight than to sip a 
rare vintage with a woman of beauty 
and intellect opposite? One glass is 
enough to loose her laughter, her wit, 
her charm. Bah! A man who knows 
how to drink his wine, a woman who 
knows when to laugh, a story-teller 
who stops when his point is told; these 
trifles add a little color as we pass. 
Will you drink to my success?” 

“In what?” with Yankee caution. 

“In whatever the future sees fit to 
place under my hand.” 

“With pleasure! And by the same 
token you will wish me the same?” 

“Gladly !” 

Their glasses touched lightly; and 
then their glances, drawn by some oc- 
cult force, half-circled till they paused 
upon the face of the girl, who, perhaps 
compelled by the same invisible power, 
had leveled her eyes in their direction. 
With well-bred calm her interest re- 
turned to her companions, and the inci- 
dent was, to all outward sign, closed. 
Whatever took place behind that beau- 
tiful but indifferent mask no one else 
ever learned; but simultaneously in the 
minds of these two adventurers—and 
surely, to call a man an adventurer 
does not necessarily imply that he is a 
chevalicr d’industrie—a thought, tinged 
with regret and loneliness, was born; 
to have and to hold a maid like that. 
Love at first sight is the false metal 
sometimes offered by poets as gold, in 
quatrains, distiches, verses, and stanzas, 
tolerated because of the license which 
allows them to give passing interest the 
name of love. If these two men 
thought of love it was only as bystand- 
ers, witnessing the pomp and panoply 
—favored phrase!—of Venus and her 
court from a curbstone, might have 
thought of it. Doubtless they had had 
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an affair, here and there, over the 
broad face of the world, but there had 
never been any barbs on the arrows, 
thus easily plucked out. 

“Sometimes, knowing that I shall 
never be rich, I have desired a title,” 
remarked Fitzgerald humorously. 

“And what would you do with it?” 
curiously. 

“Oh, I’d use it against porters, and 
waiters, and officials. There’s noth- 
ing like it. I have observed a good 
deal. It has a magic sound, like Or- 
pheus’ lyre; the stiffest back becomes 
supine at the first twinkle of it.” 

“T should like to travel with you, Mr. 
Fitzgerald,” said Breitmann musingly. 
“You would be good company. Some 
day, perhaps, I’ll try your prescription ; 
but I’m only a poor devil of a home- 
less, landless baron.” 

Fitzgerald sat up. 
me.” 

“Yes. However, neither my father 
nor my grandfather used it, and as the 
pitiful few acres which went with it are 
a sterile Bavarian hillside, I have never 
used it, either. Jesides, neither the 
‘Peerage’ nor the ‘Almanac de Gotha’ 
make mention of it; but still the patent 
of nobility was legal, and I could use it 
despite the negligence of those two au- 
thorities.” 

“You could use it in America. There 
are not many ‘Burke’s’ there.” 

“Tt amuses me to think that I should 
confide this secret to you. The wine is 
good, and perhaps—perhaps I was hun- 


“You surprise 


gry. Accept what I have told you as 
a jest.” 


They both became untalkative as the 
coffee came. Fitzgerald was musing 
over the impulse which had seized him 
in asking Breitmann to share his din- 
ner. He was genuinely pleased that 
he had done so, however: but it forced 
itself upon him that some time or other 
these impulses would land him in diffi- 
culties. On his part the recipient of 
this particular impulse was also medi- 
tating; Napoleon had been utterly for- 
gotten, verbally at least. Well, perhaps 
they had threshed out that interesting 
topic during the afternoon. Finally 


he laid down the end of his cigarette. 


“T have to thank you very much for 
a pleasant evening, Mr. Fitzgerald.” 

“Glad I ran into you. It has done 
me no end of good. I leave for the 
East to-morrow. Is there any possi- 
bility of seeing you in the Balkans this 
fall?” 

“No. I am going to try my luck in 
America again.” 

“My club address you will find on 
my card. You must go? It’s only the 
shank of the evening.” 

“T have a little work to do. Some 
day I hope I may be able to set as good 
a dinner before you.” 

“Better have a cigar.” 

“No, thank you.” 

And Fitzgerald liked him none the 
less for his firmness. So he went as 
far as the entrance with him. 

“Don’t bother about calling a cab,” 
said Breitmann. “It has stopped rain- 
ing, and the walk will tone me up. 
Good night and good luck.” 

And they parted, neither ever expect- 
ing to see the other again, and equally 
careless whether they did or not. 

sreitmann walked rapidly toward the 
river, crossed, and at length entered a 
gloomy old pension over a restaurant 
frequented by bargemen, students, and 
human driftwood. As he climbed the 
badly lighted stairs, a little, gray-haired 
man, wearing spectacles, passed him, 
coming down. A “pardon” was mum- 
bled, and the little man proceeded into 
the restaurant, plucked a Figaro from 
the table littered with newspapers, en- 
sconced himself in a comfortable chair, 
and ordered coffee. No one gave him 
more than a cursory glance. The quar- 
ter was indigent, but ordinarily re- 
spectable; and it was only when some 
noisy Americans invaded the place that 
the habitués took any unusual interest 
in the coming and going of strangers. 

Up under the mansard roof there 
was neither gas nor electricity. Breit- 
mann lighted his two candles, divested 
himself of his collar, tie, and coat, and 
flung them on the bed. 

“Threadbare, almost! Ah, but I was 
hungry to-night. Did he know it? 
Why the devil should I care? To 
work! Up to this night I have tried 














to live more or less honestly. I have 
tried to take the good that is in me and 
to make the most of it. And,” iron- 
ically, “this is the result. I have failed. 
Now we'll see what I can accomplish 
in the way of being a great rascal.” 

He knelt before a small steamer 
trunk, battered and plentifully labeled, 
and unscrewed the lock. From a clev- 
erly concealed pocket he brought forth a 
packet of papers. These he placed on 
the table and unfolded with almost rev- 
erent care. Sometimes he shrugged, 
as one does who is confronted by huge 
obstacles, sometimes he laughed harsh- 
ly, sometimes his jaws hardened and 
his fingers writhed. When he had done 
—and many and many a time he had 
repeated this performance, studied the 
faded ink, the great seal, the water- 
marks—-he hid them away in the trunk 
again, 

He now approached the open win- 
dow and leaned out. Glittering Paris, 
wonderful city! How the lights from 
the bridges twinkled on the wind-wrin- 
kled Seine! Over there lay the third 
wealth of the world; luxury, vice, 
pleasure. Eh, well, he could not fight 
it, but he could curse it deeply and vio- 
lently, which he did. 

“Wait, Moloch, wait; you and I are 
not done with each other yet! Wait! 
[ shall come back, and when I do, look 
to yourself! Two million francs, and 
everv one of them mine!” 

He laid his head on his hands. It 
ached dully. Perhaps it was the wine. 


CHAPTER II. 

The passing and repassing shadows 
of craft gave a fitful lustre to the river; 
so crisply white were the spanning 
highways that the eye grew quickly 
dim with looking; the brisk channel 
breeze which moved with rough gaiety 
through the trees in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, had, long hours before, blown 
away the storm. Bright sunshine, ex- 


panses of deep cerulean blue, towering 
banks of pleasant clouds, these made 
Paris happy to-day, in spots. 

The great minister gazed across the 
river, his hands under the tails of his 
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frock, and the perturbation of his mind 
expressed by the frequent flapping of 
those sombre woolen wings. To the 
little man who watched him, there was 
a faint resemblance to a_ fiddling 
cricket. 

“Sometimes I am minded to trust the 
whole thing to luck, and bother no 
more about him.” 

“Monsieur, I have obeyed orders for 
seven years, since we first recognized 
the unfortunate affair. Nothing he has 
done in this period is missing from my 
notebook; and up to the present time 
he has done—nothing. But just a little 
more patience. This very moment, 
when you are inclined to drop it, may 
be the one. One way or another, it is 
a matter of no real concern to me. 
There will always be plenty of work 
for me to do, in France, or elsewhere. 
But I am like an old soldier whose 
wound, twinging with rheumatism, an- 
nounces the approach of damp weath- 
er. I have, then, monsieur, a kind of 
psychological rheumatism; prescience, 
bookmen call it. Presently we shall 
have damp weather.” 


“You speak with singular convic- 
tion.” 

“In my time I have made very few 
mistakes. You will recollect that. 


Twenty years have I served France. I 
was wrong to say that this affair does 
not concern me. I am interested to see 
the end.” 


“But will there be an end?” impa- 
tiently. “If I were certain of that! 
But seven years, and still no sign.” 


“Monsieur, he is to be feared; this 
inactivity, to my mind, proves it. He 
is waiting; the moment is not ripe. 
There are many sentimental fools in 
this world. One has only to step into 
the street and shout ‘Down with!’ or 
‘Long live!’ to bring these fools clat- 
tering about.” 

“That is true enough,” flapping the 
tails of his coat again. 

“This fellow was born across the 
Rhine. He has served in the navy; 
he is a German, therefore, we cannot 
touch him unless he commits some 
overt act. He waits; there is where 
the danger, the real danger, lies. He 
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waits; and it is his German blood which 
gives him this patience. A French- 
man would have exploded long since.” 

“You have searched his luggage and 
his rooms, times without number.” 

“And found nothing; nothing that I 
might use effectively. But there is 
this saving grace; he on his side knows 
nothing.” 

“T would I were sure of that also. 
Eh, well; I leave the affair in your 
hands, and they are capable ones. 
When the times comes, act, act upon 
your own initiative. In this matter we 
shall give no accounting to Germany.” 

“No, because what I do must be 
done secretly. It will not matter that 
Germany also knows and waits. But 
this is true; if we do not circumvent 
him, she will make use of whatever he 
does,” 

“It has its whimsical side. Here is 
a man who may some day blow up 
France, and yet we can put no hand on 
him till he throws the bomb.” 

“But there is always time to stop the 
flight of the bomb. That shall be my 
concern; that is, if monsieur is not be- 
coming discouraged and desires me to 
occupy myself with other things. I re- 
peat: I have rheumatism, I apprehend 
the damp. He will go to America.” 

“Ah! It would be a very good plan 
if he remained there.” 

The little man did not reply. 

“But you say in your reports that 
you have seen him going about with 
some of the Orleanists. What is your 
inference there?” 

“I have not yet formed one. It is 
a bit of a riddle there, for the crow 
and the eagle do not fly together.” 

“Well, follow him to America.” 

“Thanks. The pay is good and the 
work is congenial.” The tone of the 
little man was softly given to irony. 

Gray-haired, rosy-cheeked, a_ face 
smooth as a boy’s, twinkling eyes be- 
hind spectacles, he was one of the most 
astute, learned, and patient of the 
French secret police. And he did not 
care the flip of his strong brown fin- 
gers for the methods of Vidocq or Le- 
coq. His only disguise was that not 
one of the criminal police of the world 


knew him or had ever heard of him; 
and save his chief and three ministers 
of war—for French cabinets are given 
to change—his own immediate friends 
knew him as a butterfly hunter, a 
searcher for beetles and scarabs, who, 
indeed, was one of the first authorities 
in France on the subjects: Victor Per- 
rand, who went about, hither and thith- 
er, with a little red button in his but- 
tonhole and a tongue facile in a dozen 
languages. 

“Very well, monsieur. I trust that 
in the near future I may bring you 
good news.” 

“He will become nothing or the most 
desperate man in Europe.” 

“Admitted.” 

“He is a scholar, too.” 

“All the more interesting.” 

“As a student in Munich he has 
fought his three duels. He has been 
a war correspondent under fire. He is 
a great fencer, a fine shot, a daring 
rider.” 

“And penniless. What a country they 
have over there beyond the Rhine! He 
would never have troubled his head 
about it, had they not harried him. To 
stir up France, to wound her if possi- 
ble! He will be a man of great cour- 
age and resource,” said the secret 
agent, drawing the palms of his hands 
together. 

“In the end, then, Germany will offer 
him money ?” 

“That is the possible outlook.” 

“But, supposing he went to work on 
his own responsibility ?” 

“In that case one would be justified 
in locking him up as a madman. Do 
you know anything about Alpine but- 
terflies ?” 

“Very little,” confessed the minister. 

“There is often great danger in get- 
ting at them; but the pleasure is com- 
mensurate.” 

“Are there not rare butterflies in the 
Amazonian swamps?” cynically. 

“Ah, but this man has good blood in 
him; and if he flies at all he will fly 
high. Think of this man fifty years 
ago; what a possibility he would have 
been! But it is out of fashion to-day. 


Well, monsieur, I must be off. There 














is an old manuscript at the Bibliothéque 
I wish to inspect.” 

“Concerning this matter?” 

“Butterflies,” softly; “or, I should 
say, chrysalides.” 

The subtle inference passed by the 
minister. There were many other 
things toing and froing in the busy cor- 
ridors of his brain. “I shall hear from 
you frequently ?” 

“As often as the situation requires. 
By the way, I have an idea. When I 
cable you the word butterfly, prepare 
yourself accordingly. It will mean 
that the bomb is ready.” 

“Good luck atterid you, my savant,” 
said the minister, with a friendliness 
which was deep and genuine. He had 


known Monsieur Ferrand in other 
days. “And, above all, take care of 
yourself.” 


“Trust me, count.” And the secret 
agent departed, to appear again in these 
chambers only when his work was 
done. 

“A strange man,” mused the minis- 
ter when he was alone. “A still stran- 
ger business for a genuine scholar. Is 
he really poor? Does he do this work 
to afford him ease and time for his 
studies? Or, better still, does he hide 
a great and singular patriotism under 
butterfly wings? Patriotism? More 
and more it becomes self-interest. It 
is only when a foreign mob starts to 
tear down your house, that you become 
a patriot.” 

Now the subject of these desultory 
musings went directly to the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, The study he pursued 
was of deep interest to him; it concerned 
a butterfly of vast proportions and 
kaleidoscopic in color, long ago pinned 
away and labeled among others of les- 
ser brilliancy. It had cast a fine shadow 
in its brief flight. But the species 
was now extinct, at least, so the his- 
torian of this particular butterfly de- 
clared. Hybrid? Such a contingency 
was always possible. 

“Supposing it does exist, as I 
few others very well know it 


and a 
does; 
see it 
Idle dream! 
watch. And 


what a fine joke it would be to 
fly into Paris? 


Still, I 


But, no. 


shall wait and 
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now, supposing we pay a visit to Ber- 
lin and use blunt facts in place of di- 
plomacy? It will surprise them.” 





Each German chancellor has become, 
in turn, the repository of such polit- 
ical secrets as fell under the eyes of his 
predecessor; and the chancellor who 
walked up and down before Monsieur 
Ferrand possessed several which did 
not rest heavily upon his soul simply 
because he was incredulous, or af- 
fected that he was. 

“The thing is preposterous.” 

“As your excellency has already de- 
clared.” 

“What has it to do with France?” 

“Much or little. It depends upon this 
side of the Rhine.” 

“What imagination! But for your 
credentials, Monsieur Ferrand, I should 
not listen one moment.” 

“T have seen some documents.” 

“Forgeries !” contemptuously. 


“Not in the least,” suavely. “They 
are in every part genuine. They are 
his own.” 

The chancellor paused, frowning. 


“Well, even then?” 

Monsieur Ferrand shrugged. 

“This fellow, who was forced to re- 
sign from the navy because of his 
tricks at cards, why, I doubt if he 
could stir up a brawl in a tavern. 
Really, if there was a word of truth in 
the affair, we should have acted before 
this. It is all idle newspaper talk that 
Germany wishes war; far from it. 
Still, we lose no point to fortify our- 
selves against the possibility of it. 
Some one has been telling you old- 
wives’ tales.” 

“Ten thousand marks,” 
audibly. 

“What was that you said?” cried 
the chancellor, whirling round abrupt- 
ly, for the words startled him. 

“Pardon me! I was thinking out 
loud about a sum of money.” 

“Ah!” And yet the chancellor real- 
ized that the other was telling him as 
plainly as he dared that the German 
government had offered such a sum to 
forward the very intrigue which he 
was so emphatically denying. “Why 


almost in- 
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not turn the matter over to your own 
ambassador here?” 

The secret agent laughed. “Public- 
ity is what neither your government 
nor mine desires. Thank you.” 

“T am sorry not to be of some serv- 
ice to you.” 

“T can readily believe that, your ex- 
cellency,” not to be outdone in the 
matter of duplicity. “I thank you for 
your time.” 

“T hadn’t the least idea that you 
were in the service; butterflies and di- 
plomacy!” with a hearty laugh. 

“It is only temporary.” 

“Your ‘Alpine Butterflies’ compares 
favorably with ‘The Life of the Bee.’ ” 

“That is a very great compliment!” 

And with this the interview, extraor- 
dinary in all ways, came to an end. 
Neither man had fooled the other, nei- 
ther had made any mistake in his log- 
ical deductions; and, in a way, both 
were satisfied. The chancellor resumed 
his more definite labors, and the secret 
agent hurried away to the nearest tele- 
graph office. 

“So I am to stand on these two 
feet?” Monsieur Ferrand ruminated, as 
he took the seat by the window in the 
second-class carriage for Munich. “All 
the finer the sport. Ten thousand 
marks! He forgot himself for a mo- 
ment. And I might have gone farther 
and said that ninety thousand marks 
would be added to those ten thousand 


if the bribe was accepted and the prom- 
ise fulfilled.” 
Ah, it would be beautiful to un- 


tangle this snarl all alone. It would 
be the finest chase that had ever fallen 
to his lot. No grain of sand, however 
small, should escape him. There were 
fools in Berlin as well as in Paris; and 
he knew what he knew. “Never a move 
shall he make that I shan’t make the 
same; and in one thing I shall move 
first. Two million francs! Handsome! 
It is I who must find this treasure, this 
fulcrum to the lever which is going to 
upheave France. There will be no dif- 
ficulty then in pricking the pretty bub- 
ble. In the meantime we shall proceed 


to Munich and carefully inquire into 


the affairs of the grand opera singer, 
Hildegarde von Mitter.” 

He extracted a wallet from an inner 
pocket and opened it across his knees. 
It was full of butterflies. 


CHAPTER III. 


Fitzgerald’s view from his club win- 
dow afforded the same impersonal out- 
look as from a window in a car. It 
was the two living currents, moving in 
opposite directions, each making to- 
ward a similar goal, only in a million 
different ways, that absorbed him. Sub- 
consciously he was always counting, 
counting, now by fives, now by tens, 
but invariably found new entertain- 
ment ere he reached the respectable 
three numerals of an even hundred. 
Sometimes it was a silk hat which he 
followed till it became lost up the Ave- 
nue; and as often as not he would single 
out a waiting cabman and speculate on 
the quality of his face; and other whim- 
sies. 

That this was such and such a 
woman, or that was such and such a 
man never led him into any of that 
gossip so common among clubmen who 
are out of touch with the vital things 
in life. Even when he espied a friend 
in this mysterious flow of souls, there 
was only a transient flash of recogni- 
tion in his eyes. When he wasn’t in 
the tennis courts, or the billiard, or 
card rooms, he was generally to be 
found in this corner. He had seen all 
manner of crowds, armies pursuing and 
retreating, vast concords in public 
squares, at coronations, at catastrophes, 
at play, and he never lost interest in 
watching them; they were the great 
expressions of humanity. This is per- 
haps the reason why his articles were 
always so rich in color. No two crowds 
were ever alike to him, consequently he 
never was at loss for a fresh descrip- 
tion. 

To-day the Italian vendor of plaster 
statuettes caught his eye. For an hour 
now the poor wretch hadn’t even drawn 
the attention of one of the thousands 
passing. Fitzgerald felt sorry for him, 
and once the desire came to go over 

















and buy out the Neapolitan; but he 
was too comfortable where he was, 
and beyond that he was expecting a 
friend. 

Fitzgerald was thirty, with a clean- 
shaven, lean, and eager face, russet in 
tone, well offset by the ‘fine blue eyes 
which had the faculty of seeing little 
and big things at the same time. He 
had dissipated in a trifling fashion, 
but the healthy, active life he lived in 
the open more than counteracted the 
effects. A lonely orphan, possessing a 
lively imagination, is seldom free from 
some vice or other. There had never 
been, however, what the world is 
pleased to term entanglements. His 
guardian angel gave him a light step 
whenever there was any social thin ice. 
Oh, he had some relatives; but as they 
were neither very rich nor very poor, 
they seldom annoyed one another. He 
was, then, a free lance in all the abused 
word implies; and he lived as he 
pleased, spending his earnings freely 
and often carelessly, knowing that the 
little his father had left him would 
keep a moderately hungry wolf from 
the door. He had been born to a gold- 
en spoon, but the food from the pew- 
ter one he now used tasted just as good. 

“So here you are! I’ve been in the 
billiard room, and the card room, and 
the barroom.” 

“Talking of barrooms!” Fitzgerald 
reached for the button. “Sit down, 
Hewitt, old boy. Glad to see you. 
Now, T’ll tell you right off the bat, 
nothing will persuade me. For years 
I've been jumping to the four points of 
the compass at the beck of your old 
magazine and syndicate. I’m going to 
settle down and write a novel.” 

“Piffle!” growled the editor, drop- 
ping his lanky form into a chair. 
“Thank goodness, they haven’t swivel 
chairs in the club. I’ve been whirling 
round in one all day—a long, tall 
Scotch !” 

“Piffle it may be, but I’m going to 
have a whack at it. If I ever do an- 
other article it will be as a million- 
aire’s private secretary. I should like 


to study his methods for saving his 
What is it this time?” 


money. 
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“A dash to the North Pole.” 

“Never again north of Berlin or south 
of Assuan for mine. No.” 

“Come, Fitz; a great chance.” 

“When you sent me to Manila I ex- 
plored hell for you, but I’ve cooled off 
considerably since then. No ice for 
mine, except in silver buckets.” 

“You've made a pretty good thing 
out of us; something like five thousand 
a year and your expenses; and with the 
credentials we’ve always given you, you 
have been able to see the world as few 
men see it.” 

“That’s just the trouble. 
spoiled me.” 

“Well, you may take my word for it, 
you won’t have the patience to sit down 
at home here and write a_hun- 
dred thousand words that mean 
anything. There’s no reason why you 
can’t do my work and write novels on 
the side. We both know a dozen fel- 
lows who are doing it. We've got to 
have this article, and you’re the only 
man we dare trust alone on it, if it 
will flatter you any to know it.” 

“Come, pussy, come!” 

“Tf it’s a question of more money 
why * 

“Perish the thought!” cried Fitzger- 
ald, clasping his knees and rocking 
gently. “You know as well as I do, 
Hewitt, that it’s the game and not the 
cash. I’ve found a new love, my boy.” 

‘Double harness?” with real anxiety. 
Hewitt bit his scrubby mustache. When 
a special correspondent married that 
was the end of him. 

“There you go again!’ warned the 
recalcitrant. “If you don’t stop eating 
that mustache you'll have stomach 
trouble that no Scotch whisky will 
ever cure. The whole thing is in a 
nutshell,” a sly humor creeping into his 
eyes. “I am tired of writing ephem- 
eral things. I want to write something 
that will last.” 

“Write your epitaph, Jack,” drawled 
a deep voice from the reading table. 
“That’s the only sure way, and even 
that is no good if your marble is 
spongy.” 

“Oh, Cathewe, this is not your fu- 
neral,” retorted the editor. 


You’ve 
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“Perhaps not. All the same, I’ll be 
chief mourner if Jack takes up novel 
writing. Critics don’t like novels, be- 
cause any one can write an average 
story; but it takes a genius to turn out 
first-class magazine copy. Anyhow, art 
becomes less and less particular every 
day. The only thing that never gains 
or loses is this London Times. Some- 
day I’m going to match the Congres- 
sional Record and the Times for the 
heavyweight championship of the 
world, with seven.to one on the Record, 
to weigh in at the ringside.” 

“You’ve been up North, Arthur,” 
said Fitzgerald. “What’s your advice ?” 

“Don’t do it. You’ve often won- 
dered how and where I lost these two 
digits. Up there.” The Times rat- 
tled, and Cathewe became absorbed in 
the budget. 

Arthur Cathewe was a tall, loose- 
limbed man, forty-two or three, rather 
handsome, and a bit shy with most 
folk. Rarely any one saw him outside 
the club. He had few intimates, but 
to these he was all that friendship 
means, kindly, tender, loyal, generous, 
self-effacing. And Fitzgerald loved 
him best of all men. It did not matter 
that there were periods when they be- 
came separated for months at a time. 
They would some day turn up together 
in the same place. “Why, hello, Ar- 
thur!” “Glad to see you, Jack!” and 
that all that was necessary. All 
the enthusiasm was down deep below. 
Cathewe was always in funds, Fitzger- 
ald sometimes; but there was never 
any lending or borrowing between 
them. This will-do much toward keep- 
ing friendship green. The elder man 
was a great hunter; he had been every- 
where, north and south, east and west. 
He never fooled away his time at pig- 
eons and traps; big game, where the 
betting was even, where the animal had 
almost the same chance as the man. He 
could be tolerably humorous upon oc- 
casions. The solemn cast to his comely 
face predestined him for this talent. 

“Well, Fitz, what are you going to 
do?” 

“Hewitt, give me a chance. 
been home but a week. 


was 


I’ve 


I’m not going 


to dash to the Pole without having a 
ripping good time here first. Will a 
month do?” 

“Oh, the expedition doesn’t leave for 
two months yet. But we must sign 
the contract a month beforehand.” 

“To-day is the first of June; I prom- 
ise to telegraph you yes or no this day 
month. You have had me over in Eu- 
rope eighteen months. I’m tired of 
trains, and boats, and mules. I’m go- 
ing fishing.” 

“Ah, bass!” murmured 
from behind his journal. 

“By the way, Hewitt,” said Fitzger- 
ald, “have you ever heard of a chap 
called Karl Breitmann?” 

“Yes,” answered Hewitt. 
met him personally, though.” 

“T have,” joined in Cathewe quietly. 
He laid down the Times. “What do 
you know about him?” 

“Met him in Paris last year. Met 
him once before in Macedonia. Dined 
with me in Paris. Amazing lot of ad- 
ventures. Rather down on his luck, I 
should judge.” 

“Couple of scars on his left cheek 
and a bit of the scalp gone; German 
student sort, rather good-looking, fine 
physique ?” 

“That’s the man.” 

“T know him, but not very well.” 
And Cathewe fumbled among the other 
newspapers. 


Cathewe 


“Never 


“Dine with me _ to-night,” urged 
Hewitt 
“T’ll tell you what. See that Italian 


over there with the statues? I am go- 
ing to buy him out; and if I don’t make 
a sale in half an hour, I'll sign the din- 
ner checks.” 

“Done!” 

“T’ll take half of that bet,” said Ca- 
thewe, rising. “It will be cheap.” 

Ten minutes later the two older men 
saw Fitzgerald hang the tray from his 
shoulders and take his position on the 
corner. 

“T love that chap, Hewitt; he is 


what I always wanted to he, but 
couldn’t be.” Cathewe pulled the 
drooping ends of his mustache. “If he 


should write a novel, I’m afraid for 
your sake that it will be a good one. 

















Keep him busy. Novel writing keeps 
a man indoors. But don’t send him in 
any damn goose chase for the Pole.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, he might discover it. But, 
honestly, it’s so God-forsaken and cold 
and useless. I have hunted musk-ox, 
and I know something about the place. 
North Poling, as I call it, must be a 
man’s natural bent; otherwise you kill 
the best that’s in him.” 

“Heaven on earth, will you look! A 
policeman is arguing with him.” 
Hewitt shook with laughter. 


“But I bought him out,” protested 
Fitzgerald. ‘‘There’s no law to pre- 
vent me selling these.” 

“Oh, I’m wise. ‘We want no horse- 
play on this corner; no joyful college 
stunts,” roughly. 

Fitzgerald saw that frankness must 
be his card, so he played it. “Look 
here, do you see those two gentlemen 
in the window there?” 

“The club?” 

“Yes. I made a wager that I could 
sell one of these statues in half an 
hour. If you force me off I'll lose a 
dinner.” 

“Well, I’ll make a bargain with you. 
You can stand here for half an hour; 
but if you open your mouth to a 
woman, I'll run you in. No fooling; 
I’m talking straight. I’m going to see 
what your game is.” 

“T agree.” 

So the policeman returned to his 
crossing and reassumed his authority 
over traffic, all the while never losing 
sight of the impromptu vendor. 

Many pedestrians paused. To see a 
well-dressed young man hawking plas- 
ter Venuses was no ordinary sight. 
They knew that some play was going 
on, but, with that inveterate suspicion 
of the city pedestrian, none of them 
stopped to speak or buy. Some news- 
boys gathered round and offered a few 
suggestions. Fitzgerald gave them 
back in kind. No woman spoke, but 
there wasn’t one who passed that didn’t 
look at him with more than ordinary 
curiosity. He was enjoying it. It re- 


minded him of the man who offered 
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sovereigns for shillings, and never ex- 
changed a coin. 

Once he turned to see if his friends 
were still watching him. They were, 
two among ‘nany; for the exploit had 
gone round, and there were other wa- 
gers being laid on the result. While 
his head was turned, and his grin was 
directed at the club window, a hand- 
some young woman in blue came 
along. She paused, touched her lips 
with her gloved hand meditatingly, 
and then went right-about-face swiftly. 
Some one in the window motioned 
frantically to the vendor, but he did 
not understand. Ten minutes left in 
which to win his bet. He hadn’t made 
a very good bargain. Hm! A young 
woman in blue was stopping. Her ex- 
quisite face was perfectly serious as 
her eyes ran over the collection on the 


tray. They were all done execrably, 
something Fitzgerald hadn’t noticed 
before. 


“How much are these apiece?” 

“Er—twenty-five cents, ma’am,” he 
stammered. As a matter of fact he 
hadn’t any idea what the current price 
list was. 

“You seem very well dressed,” 
doubtfully ; “and you do not look hun- 
gry.” 

“T am doing this for charity’s sake,” 
finding his wits. The policeman hov- 
ered near, scowling. He was power- 
less, since the young woman had spo- 
ken first. 

“Charity,” in a half-articulated voice, 
as if the word to her possessed many 
angles, and she was endeavoring to find 
the proper one to fit the moment. 
“What organization ?” 

A blank pause. “My own, ma’am, of 
which I am the head.” There was no 
levity in tone or expression. 

By now every window in the club 
framed a dozen or more faces. 

“T will take this Canova,” she de- 
cided, opening her purse and produ- 
cing the silver. “Of course, it is im- 
possible to send this ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Sending it would eat 
up all the profits. But,” with ill-con- 
cealed eagerness, “if you will leave 
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your address I can send as many as 
you like.” 

“T will do that.” 

Incredible as it seemed, neither face 
lost its repose; he dared not smile, and 
the young woman did not care to. 
There was something familiar to his 
memory in the oval face, but this was 
no time for a diligent search. 

“Hey, miss,” yelled one of the news- 


boys, “you’re t’rowin’ your money 
away. He’s a fake; he ain’t no statoo 
seller. He’s doing it for a joke!” 


Fitzgerald lost a little color, that was 
all. But his customer ignored the im- 
putation. She took out a card and laid 
it on the tray, and without further ado 
went serenely on her way. The police- 
man stepped toward her as if to speak, 
but she turned her delicate head aside. 
The crowd engulfed her presently, and 
Fitzgerald picked up the card. There 
was neither name nor definite address 
on it; hastily written, too. It was a 
message; and it sent a thrill of delight 
and speculation to his impressionable 
heart. Still carrying the tray before 
him he hastened over to the club, 
where there was something of an ova- 
tion. Instead of a dinner for three it 
became one for a dozen, and Fitzger- 
ald passed the statuettes round as a 
souvenir of the most unique bet of the 
year. There were lively times. To- 
ward midnight, as Fitzgerald was go- 
ing out of the coat room, Cathewe 
spoke to him. 

“What was her name, Jack ?” 

“Hanged if I know.” 

“She dropped a card on your tray.” 

Fitzgerald scrubbed his chin. “There 
wasn’t any name on it. There was an 
address and something more. Now, 
wait a moment, Arthur; this is no or- 
dinary affair. I would not show it to 
any one else. Here, read it yourself.” 

Come to the house at the top of the hill, 
in Dalton, to-morrow night at eight o’clock. 
But do not come if you lack courage. 


That was all. 


comb-fashion, 


Cathewe ran a finger, 
through his mustache. 


He almost smiled. 
“Where the deuce is Dalton?” 
gerald inquired. 


Fitz- 


“It is a little village on. the New Jer- 
sey coast; not more than forty houses, 
post office, hotel, and general store; 
perhaps an hour out of town.” 

“What would you do in my place? It 
may be a joke, and then again it may 
not. She knew that I was a rank im- 
postor.” 

“But she knew that a man must have 
a certain kind of dare-devil courage to 
play the game you played. Well, you 
ask me what I should do in your place. 
I'd go.” 

“T shall. It will double discount fish- 
ing. And the more I think of it, the 
more certain I become that she and I 
have met somewhere. By-by!” 

Cathewe lingered in the reading 
room, pondering. Here was a twist to 
the wager he was rather unprepared 
for; and if the truth must be told, he 
was far more perplexed than Fitzger- 
ald. He knew the girl, but he did not 
know and could not imagine what pur- 
pose she had in aiding Fitzgerald to 
win his wager or luring him out to 
an obscure village in this detective- 
story manner. 

“Well, I shall hear all about it from 
her father,” he concluded. 

And all in good time he did. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was a little station made gloomy 
by a single light. Once in so often a 
fast train stopped, if properly flagged. 
Fitzgerald, feeling wholly unromantic, 
now that he had arrived, dropped his 
hand bag on the damp platform and 
took his bearings. It was after sun- 
down. The sea, but a few yards away, 
was a murmuring, heaving blackness, 
save where here and there a wave 
broke. The wind was chill, and there 
was the hint of a storm coming down 
from the northeast. 

“Any hotel in this place?” he asked 
of the ticket agent, the telegraph oper- 
ator, and the baggageman, who was 
pushing a crate of vegetables off a 
truck. 

“Swan’s Hotel; only one.” 

“Do people sleep and eat there?” 

“If they have good digestions.” 




















“Much obliged.” 
“Whisky’s no good, either.” 
“Thanks again. This doesn’t look 

much like a summer resort.” 

“Nobody ever said it was. I beg 
your pardon, but would you mind tak- 
ing an end of this darned crate?” 

“Not at all.” Fitzgerald was begin- 
ning to enjoy himself. “Where do you 
want it?” 

“In here,” indicating the baggage 
room. “Thanks. Now, if there’s any- 
thing I can do to help you in return, let 
her go.” 

“Is there a house hereabouts called 
the top o’ the hill?” 

“Come over here,” said the agent. 
“See that hill back there, quarter of a 
mile above the village; those three 
lights? Well, that’s it. They usually 
have a carriage down here when they’re 
expecting any one.” 

“Who owns it?” 

“Old Admiral Killigrew. 
know it?” 

“Oh, Admiral Killigrew; ves, of 
course. I’m not a guest. Just going 
up there on business. Worth about ten 
millions, isn’t he?” 

“That and more. There’s his yacht 
in the harbor. Oh, he could burn up 
the village, pay the insurance, and not 
even knock down the quality of his ci- 
gars. He’s the best old chap out. 
None of your red-faced, yo-hoing, 
growling seadogs; just a kindly, gener- 
ous old sailor, with only one bee in his 
bonnet.” 

“What sort of a bee?” 

“Pirates!” in a ghostly whisper. 

“Pirates? Oh, I say, now!” with a 
protest. 

“Straight as a die. He’s got the 
finest library on piracy in the world, 
everything from ‘The Pirates of Pen- 
zance’ to the ‘Life of Morgan.’ ”’ 

“But there’s no pirate afloat these 
days.” 

“Not on the high seas, no. It’s just 
the old man’s pastime. Every so often, 
he coals up the yacht, which is a seven- 
teen-knotter, and goes off to the South 
Seas, hunting for treasures.” 

“By George!” Fitzgerald whistled 
softly. “Has he ever found any?” 


Didn’t you 
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“Not so much as a postage stamp, so 
far as I know. Money’s always been 
in the family, and his Wall Street 
friends have shown him how to double 
what he has, from time to time. Just 
for the sport of the thing some old 
fellows go in for crockery, some for 
pictures, and some for horses. The 
admiral just hunts treasures. Half-past 
six; you'll excuse me. There'll be some 
train dispatches in a minute.” 

Fitzgerald gave him a good cigar, 
took up his bag, and started off for the 
main street; and once there he remem- 
bered with chagrin that he had not 
asked the agent the most important 
thing of all: Had the admiral a daugh- 
ter? Well, at eight o’clock he would 
learn all about that. Pirates! It would 
be as good asa play. But where did he 
come in? And why was courage neces- 
sary? His interest found new life. 

Swan’s Hotel was one of those non- 
descript buildings of wood which are 
not worth more than a three-line para- 
graph even when they burn down. It 
was smelly. The kitchen joined the 
dining room, and the dining room the 
office, which was half a barroom, with 
a few boxes of sawdust mathematically 
arranged along the walls. There were 
many like it up and down the coast. 
There were pictures on the walls of 
terrible wrecks at sea, naval battles, 
and a race horse or two. 

The landlord himself lifted Fitzger- 
ald’s bag to the counter. 

“A room for the night and supper, 
right away.” 

“Here, Jimmy,” called the landlord 
to a growing, lumbering boy, “take this 
satchel up to number five.” 

The boy went his way, eying the la- 
bels respectfully and with some awe. 
This was the third of its kind he had 
carried upstairs in the past twenty-four 
hours. 

Fitzgerald cast an idle glance at the 
loungers. There were half a dozen of 
them, some of them playing cards and 
some displaying talent on a pool table, 
badly worn and beer-stained. There 
was nothing distinctive about any of 
them, excepting the little man who was 
reading an evening paper, and the only 
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distinctive thing about him was a pair 
of bright eyes. Behind their gold- 
rimmed spectacles they did not waver 
under Fitzgerald’s scrutiny; so the lat- 
ter dismissed the room and its com- 
pany from his mind and proceeded into 
dinner. As he was late, he dined alone 
on mildly warm chicken, greasy pota- 
toes, and muddy coffee. He was used 
often to worse fare than this, and no 
complaint was even thought of. After 
he had changed his linen he took the 
road to the house at the top of the hill. 
Now, then, what sort of an affair was 
this going to be, such as would bend a 
girl of her bearing to speak to him on 
the street? Moreover, at a moment 
when he was playing a grown-up child’s 
game? She had known that he was 
prevaricating when he had stated that 
he represented a charitable organiza- 
tion; and he knew that she knew he 
knew it. What, then? It could not be 
a joke; women never rise to such ex- 
travagant heights. Pirates and treas- 
ures; he wouldn’t have been surprised 
at all had Old Long John Silver hob- 
bled out from behind any one of these 
vine-grown fences, and demanded his 
purse. 

The street was dim, and more than 
once he stumbled over a loose board in 
the wooden walk. If the admiral had 
been the right kind of a philanthropist 
he would have furnished stone. But 
then, it was one thing to give a coun- 
try town and another to 
force the town council into accepting it. 
The lamp-posts, also of wood, stood ir- 
regularly apart, often less than a hun- 
dred feet, and sometimes more, light- 
ing nothing but their immediate vicin- 
ity. Fitzgerald could see the lamps 
plainly, but could separate none of the 
objects round or beneath. That is why 
he did not see the face of the man who 
passed him in a hurry. He never for- 
got a face, if it were a man’s; his only 
difficulty was in placing it at once. Up 
to this time one woman resembled an- 
other; feminine faces made no particu- 
lar impression on his memory. He 
would have remembered the face of the 
man who had just passed, for the very 
fact that he had thought of it often. 


S< methine 


The man had come into the dim radi- 
ance of the far light, then had melted 
into the blackness of the night again, 
leaving as a sign of his presence the 
creak of his shoes and the aroma of a 
cigarette. 

Fitzgerald tramped on cheerfully. It 
was not an unpleasant climb, only dark. 
The millionaire’s home seemed to grow 
up out of a fine park. There was a 
great iron fence enclosing the grounds, 
and the lights on top of the gates set 
the dull red trunks of the pines a-glow- 
ing. There were no lights shining in 
the windows of the pretty lodge. Still, 
the pedestrians’ gate was ajar. He 
passed in, expecting to be greeted by 
the growl of a dog. Instead, he heard 
mysterious footsteps on the gravel. He 
listened. Sone one was running. 

“Hello, there!” he called. 

No answer. The sound ceased. The 
runner had evidently taken to the silent 
going of the turf. Fitzgerald came to 
a stand. Should he go on or return to 
the hotel? Whoever was running had 
no right here. Fitzgerald rarely car- 
ried arms, at least in civilized coun- 
tries; a stout cane was the best weapon 
for general purposes. He swung this 
lightly. 

“T am going on. 
the library.” 

He was not overfond of unknown 
dangers in the night; but he possessed 
a keen ear and a sharp pair of eyes, be- 
ing a good hunter. A poacher, possi- 
bly. At any rate, he determined to go 
forward and ring the bell. 

Both the park and the house were 
old. Some of those well-trimmed pines 
had scored easily a hundred and fifty 
years, and the oak, standing before the 
house and dividing the view into halves, 
was older still. No iron deer or marble 
lion marred the lawn which he was 
now traversing; a sign of good taste. 
Gardeners had been at work here, men 
who knew their business thoroughly. 
He breathed the odor of trampled pine 
needles mingled with the harsher es- 
sence of the sea. It was tonic. 


I should like to see 


In summer the place would be beauti- 
ful. 


vere and simple lines, 


The house itself was built on se- 
It was quite ap- 

















parent that in no time of its history 
had it been left to run down, The 
hall and the lower left wing were light- 
ed, but the inner blinds and curtains 
were drawn. He did not waste any 
time. It was exactly eight o’clock when 
he stepped up to the door and pulled 
the ancient wire bell. At once he saw 
signs of life. The broad door opened, 
and an English butler, having scruti- 
nized his face, silently motioned him 
to be seated. The young man in search 
of an adventure selected the far end of 
the hall seat and dandled his hat. An 
English butler was a good beginning. 
Perhaps three minutes passed; then the 
door to the library opened and a young 
woman came out. Fitzgerald stood up. 
Yes, it was she, 

“So you have come?” There was 
welcome neither in her tone nor face, 
nor was there the suggestion of any 
other sentiment. 

“Yes, I am not sure that I gave 
you my name, Miss Killigrew.” He 
was secretly confused over this enig- 
matical reception. 

She nodded. She had been certain 
that, did he come at all, he would come 
in the knowledge of who she was. 

“T am John Fitzgerald,” he said. 

She thought for a space. “Are you 
the Mr. Fitzgerald who wrote a long 
article recently on the piracy in the 
Chinese Seas?” 

“Yes,” full of wonder. 

Interest began to stir her face. “It 
turns out, then, rather better than [ 
expected. I can see that you are puz- 
zled. I picked you out of many yester- 
day, on impulse, because you had the 
sang-froid necessary to carry out your 
jest to the end.” 

“T am glad that I am not here under 
false colors. What I did yesterday 
was, as you say, a jest. But, on the 
other hand, are you not playing me one 
in kind? TI have much curiosity.” 

“T shall proceed to allay it, some- 
what. This will be no jest. Did you 
come armed?” 

“Oh, indeed, no!” smiling. 

She rather liked that. “I was won- 
dering if you did not believe this to 
be some silly intrigue.” 


* 


- 
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“IT gave thought to but two things; 
that you were jesting, or that you were 
in need of a gentleman as well as a 
man of courage. Tell me, what is the 
danger, and why do you ask me if I 
am armed?” It occurred to him that 
her own charm and beauty might be 
the greatest danger he could possibly 
face. More and more grew the certain- 
ty that he had seen her somewhere in 
the past. 

“Ah, if T only knew what the dan- 
ger was. But that it exists I am posi- 
tive. Within the past two weeks, on 
odd nights, there have been strange 
noises here and there about the house, 
especially in the chimney. My father, 
being slightly deaf, believes that these 
sounds are wholly imaginative on my 
part. This is the first spring in years 
we have resided here. It is really our 
summer home, [am not more than nor- 
mally timorous. Some one we do not 
know enters the house at will. How or 
why I can’t unravel. Nothing has ever 
disappeared, either money, jewels, or 
silver, though I have laid many traps. 
There is a huge fireplace in the library, 
and my room is above. I have heard 
a tapping, like some one hammering 
gently on stone. I have examined the 
bricks and so has my father, but neither 
of us has discovered anything. Three 
days ago I placed flour thinly on the 
flagstone before the fireplace. There 
were footprints in the morning—of rub- 
ber shoes. When I called in my father, 
the maid had unfortunately cleaned the 
stone without observing anything. So 
my father still holds that I am subject 
to dreams. His secretary, whom he 
had for three years, has left him. The 
butler’s and servants’ quarters are in 
the rear of the other wing. They have 
never been disturbed.” 

“IT am not a detective, Miss Killi- 
grew,” he remarked, as she paused. 

“No, but you seem to be a man of 
invention and of good spirit. Will you 
help me?” 

“In whatever way I can.” His opin- 
ion at that moment perhaps agreed with 
that of her father. Still, a test could 
be of no harm. She was a charming 
young woman, and he was assured that 
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beneath this present concern there was 
a lively, humorous disposition. He had 
a month for idleness, and why not play 
detective for a change? Then he re- 
called the trespasser in the park. By 
George, she might be right! 

“Come, then, and I will present you 
to my father. His deafness is not so 
bad that one has to speak loudly. To 
speak distinctly will be simplest.” 

She thereupon conducted him into 
the library. His quick glance, thrown 
here and there absorbingly, convinced 
him that there were at least five thou- 
sand volumes in the cases, a magnifi- 
cent private collection, considering that 
the owner was not a lawyer, and that 
these books were not dry and musty 
precedents from the courts of appeals 
and supreme. He was glad to see that 
some of his old friends were here, too, 
and that the shelves were not wholly 
given over to piracy. What a hobby 
to follow! What adventures all within 
thirty square feet! And a shiver passed 
over his spine as he saw several tattered 
black flags hanging from the walls; the 
real articles, too, now faded to a rusty 
brown. Over what smart and lively 
heeled brigs had they floated, these sin- 
ister jolly-rogers? For in a room like 
this they could not be other than genu- 
ine. All his journalistic craving for 
stories awakened. 

Behind a broad, flat, mahogany desk, 
with a green-shaded student lamp at 
his elbow, sat a bright-cheeked, white- 
haired man, writing. Fitzgerald in- 
stantly recognized him. Abruptly his 
gaze returned to the girl. Yes, now 
he knew. It was stupid of him not to 
have remembered at once. Why, it was 
she who had given the bunch of violets 
that day to the old veteran in Na- 
poleon’s tomb. To have remembered 
the father and to have forgotten the 
daughter ! 

“IT was wondering where I had seen 
you,” he said lowly. 

“Where was that?” 

“In Napoleon’s tomb, nearly a year 
ago. You gave an old French soldier 
a bouquet of violets. I was there.” 

“Were you?” As a matter of fact 


his face was absolutely new to her. 


“I am not very good at recalling faces. 
And in traveling one sees so many.” 

“That is true.” Queer sort of a girl, 
not to show just a little more interest. 
The moment was not ordinary by any 
means. He was disappointed. 

“Father!” she called, in a clear, 
sweet voice, for the admiral had not 
heard them enter, 

At the call he raised his head and 
took off his Mandarin spectacles, Like 
all sailors, he never had any trouble in 
seeing distances clearly; the difficulty 
lay in books, letters, and small type. 

“What is it, Laura?” 

“This is Mr, Fitzgerald, the new sec- 
retary,” she answered blandly. 

“Aha! Bring a chair over and sit 
down. What did you say the name 
was, Laura?” 

“Fitzgerald.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Fitzgerald,” repeated 
the admiral cordially. 

Fitzgerald desired but one thing; the 
privilege of laughter! 


CHAPTER V. 


A private secretary, and only one 
way out! If the girl had been kind 
enough to stand her ground with him 
he would not have cared so much. 
And there she was, vanishing beyond 
the door. There was a suggestion of 
feline cruelty in thus abandoning him. 
He dared not call her back. What the 
devil should he say to the admiral? 
There was one thing he knew abso- 
lutely nothing about, and this was the 
duties of a private secretary toa retired 
admiral who had riches, a yacht, a hob- 
by, and a beautiful, though impulsive, 
daughter. His thought became irrele- 
vant, as is frequent when one faces a 
crisis, humorous or tragic; here indeed 
was the coveted opportunity to study at 
close range the habits of a man who 
spent less than his income, 

“Come, come; draw up your chair, 
Mr. Fitzgerald.” 

“T beg your pardon; I—that is, I 
was looking at those flags, sir,” stut- 
tered the self-made victim of circum- 
stance, 

“Oh, those? Good examples of their 














a mistake, and before we go any fur- 


kind; early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Picked them up one cruise in 
the Indies. That faded one belonged 
to Morgan, the bloodthirsty ruffian. 
I’ve always regretted that I wasn’t born 
a hundred years ago. Think of bot- 
tling them up in a shallow channel and 
raking ’em fore and aft!” With a 
bang of the fist on the desk, setting 
the ink wells rattling like old bones: 
“That would have been sport!” 

The keen blue sailor’s eye seemed 
to bore right through Fitzgerald, who 
thought the best thing he could do was 
to sit down at once, which he did. The 
ticket agent had said that the admiral 
was of a quiet pattern, but this start 
wasn’t much like it. The fire in the 
blue eves suddenly gave way to a twin- 
kle, and the old man laughed. 

“Did I frighten you, Mr. Fitzger- 
ald?” 

“Not exactly. 

“Well, every secretary I’ve had has 
expected to see a red-nosed, swearing, 
peg-legged sailor; so I thought I'd 
soften the blow for you. Don’t worry. 
Sailor ?” 

“Not in the technical sense,” an- 
swered Fitzgerald, warming. “I know 
a stanchion from an anchor and a rope 
from a smokestack. But as for travel, 
I believe that I have crossed all the high 
and middle seas.” 

“Sounds good. Australia, East In- 
dies, China, the Antilles, Gulf, and the 
South Atlantic ?” 

“Yes; round the Horn, too, and East 
Africa.” Fitzgerald remembered his 
instructions and spoke clearly. 

“Well, well; you are a find. In what 
capacity have you taken these voy- 
ages ?” 

Here was the young man’s opportu- 
nitv. This was a likable old sea dog, 
and he determined not to impose upon 
him another moment. Some men, for 
the sake of the adventure, would have 
left the truth to be found out later, to 
the disillusion of all concerned. The 
abrupt manner in which Miss Killigrew 
had abandoned him merited some re- 
venge. 

“Admiral, I’m afraid there has been 
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ther I’ll be glad to explain. I’m not 
a private secretary and never have been 
one. I should be less familiar with the 
work than a Chinaman. I am a special 
writer for the magazines, and have been 
at odd times a war correspondent.” 
And then he went on to describe the 
little comedy of the statuettes, and it 
was not without some charm in the 
telling. 

Plainly the admiral was nonplused. 
That girl; that minx, with her innocent 
eyes and placid face! He got up, and 
Fitzgerald awaited the explosion. His 
expectancy missed fire. The admiral 
exploded, but with laughter. 

“I beg parden, Mr. Fitzgerald, and 
I beg it again on my daughter’s behalf. 
What would you do in my place?” 

“Show me the door at once and have 
done with it.” 

“T’m hanged if I do! You shall have 
a toddy for your pains, and, by cracky, 
Laura shall mix it.” He pushed the 
butler’s bell. “Tell Miss Laura that I 
wish to see her at once.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

She appeared shortly. If Fitzgerald 
admired her beauty he yet more ad- 
mired her perfect poise and unconcern. 
Many another woman would have 
evinced some embarrassment. Not she. 

“Laura, what’s the meaning of this 
hoax?” the admiral demanded sternly. 
“Mr. Fitzgerald tells me that he had 
no idea you were hiring him as my sec- 
retary.” 

“T am sure he hadn’t the slightest.” 
The look she sent Fitzgerald was full 
of approval. “He hadn’t any idea at 
all save that I asked him to come here 
at eight this evening. And his confes- 
sion proves that I haven’t made any 
mistake.” 

“But what in thunder 

“Father !” 

“My dear, give me the credit of re- 
sisting the desire to make the term 
stronger. Mr. Fitzgerald’s joke, I take 
it, bothered no one. Yours has put him 
in a peculiar embarrassment. What 
does it mean? You went to the city 
to get me a first-class secretary.” 

“Mr. Fitzgerald has the making of 
one, I believe.” 


” 
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“But on your word I sent a capable 
man away half an hour gone. He could 
speak half a dozen languages.” 

“Mr. Fitzgerald is, perhaps, as ef- 
ficient.” 

Fitzgerald’s wonder grew and grew. 

“But he doesn’t want to be a secre- 
tary. He doesn’t know anything about 
the work. And I haven’t got the time 
to teach him, even if he wanted the 
place. 

“Father,” began the girl, the fun 
leaving her eyes and her lips becom- 
ing grave, “I do not like the noises at 
night. I have not suggested the po- 
lice, because robbery is not the motive.” 

“Laura, that’s all tommy-rot. This 
is an old house, and the wood always 
creaks with a change of temperature. 
But this doesn’t seem to touch Mr. 
Fitzgerald.” 

The girl shrugged. 

“Well, I’m glad I told that German 
chap not to leave till he heard again 
from me. I'll hire him. He looks 
like a man who wouldn't let noises 
worry him. You will find your noises 
are entirely those of imagination.” 

“Have it that way,” she agreed pa- 
tiently. 

‘But here’s Mr. Fitzgerald still,” 
said the admiral pointedly. 

“Not long ago you said to me that if 
ever I saw the son of David Fitzgerald 
to bring him home. Till yesterday I 
never saw him; only then because Mrs, 
Coldfield pointed him out and won- 
dered what he was doing with a tray 
of statuettes around his neck. As I 
could not invite him to come home with 
me, I did the next best thing; I in- 
vited him to call on me. I was told 
that he was fond of adventures, so I 
gave the invitation as much color as 
I could. Do I stand pardoned ?” 

“Indeed you do!” cried Fitzgerald. 
So this was the Killigrew his father 
had known? 

“David Fitzgerald, your father? 
That makes all the difference in the 
world.” The admiral thrust out a hand. 


“Your father wasn’t a good business 
man, nor was he in the navy, but he 
could draw charts of the Atlantic coast 
with his eyes shut. 


Laura, you get the 


whisky and sugar and hot water. You 
haven’t brought me a secretary, but you 
have brought under my roof the son of 
an old friend.” 

She laughed. It was rich and free- 
toned laughter, good for any man to 
hear. As she went to prepare the tod- 
dy, the music echoed again through the 
hall. 

“Sometimes I wake up in the morn- 
ing with a new gray hair,” sighed the 
admiral. “What would you do with a 
girl like that?” 

“I'd hang on to her as long as I 
could,” earnestly. 

“T shall,” grimly. “Your father and 
I were old friends. There wasn’t a 
yacht on these waters that could show 
him her heels, not even my own. You 
don’t mean to tell me you’re no yachts- 
man! Why, it ought to be in the 
blood.” 

“Oh, I can handle small craft, but 
I don’t know much about the engine 
room. What time does the next train 
return to New York?” 

“For you there'll be no train under a 
week. You're going to stay here, since 
you’ve been the victim of a hoax.” 

“Disabuse your mind there, sir. I 
don’t know when I’ve enjoyed anything 
so thoroughly.” 

“But you'll stay? Oh, yes!” as Fitz- 
gerald shook his head. “The secretary 
can do the work here while you and I 
can take care of the rats in the hold. 
Laura’s just imagining things, but we’ll 
humor her. If there’s any trouble with 
the chimney, why, we'll get a bricklayer 
and pull it down.” 

“Miss Killigrew may have some real 
cause for alarm. I saw a man, or rath- 
er, I heard him, running, as I came 
up the road from the gates. I called 
to him, but he did not answer.” 

“Is that so? Wasn’t the porter at the 
gates when you came in?” 

“No. The footpath was free.” 

“This begins to look serious. If the 
porter isn’t there and the gate bell 
rings, I can open it myself by wire. I 
never bother about it at night, unless 
I am expecting some one. But in the 
daytime I can see from here whether 
or not I wish to open the gate. A man 

















running in the park, eh? Little good 
it will do him. The house is a net- 
work of burglar alarms.” 

“Wires can be cut and quickly re- 
paired.” 

“But this is no house to rob, All 
my valuables, excepting these books, 
are in New York. The average bur- 
glar isn’t of a literary turn of mind. 
Still, if Laura has really heard some- 
thing, all the more reason why you 
should make us a visit. Wait a mo- 
The admiral set 


ment. I’ve an idea.” 
the burglar alarm and tried it. The 
expression on his face was blank. “Am 
I getting deafer?” 

“No bell rang,” said Fitzgerald 
quickly. 

“By cracky, if Laura is right! But 


not a word to her, mind. When she 
goes upstairs we'll take a trip into the 
cellar and have a look at the main 
wire. You've got to stay; that’s all 
there is about it. This is serious. I 
hadn't tested the wires in a week.” 

“Perhaps it’s only a fuse.” 

“We can soon find out about that. 
Sh! Nota word to her!” 

She entered with a tray and two 
steaming toddies, as graceful a being 
as Hebe before she spilled the precious 
drop. The two men could not keep 
their eyes off her, the one with loving 


possession, the other with admiration 
not wholly free from unrest. The dar- 
ing manner in which she had lured him 
here would never be forgettable. And 
she had known him at the start? And 


that merry Mrs. Coldfield in the plot! 

“T hope this will cheer you, father.” 

“Tt always does,” replied the admiral, 
as he took the second glass. “I have 
asked Mr. Fitzgerald to spend a week 
with us.” 

“Thank you, father. It was thought- 
ful of you. If you had not asked him, 
the pleasure of doing so would have 
been mine. Mrs. Coldfield pointed you 
out to me as a most ungrateful fellow, 
because you never called on your fa- 
ther’s or mother’s friends any more, but 
preferred to gallivant round the world. 
You will ? We are very uncon- 
ventional here.” 

“It is all very good of you. 


stay 


I am 
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rather a lonesome chap. The newspa- 
pers and magazines have spoiled me. 
There’s never a moment so happy to 
me as when I am ordered to some 
strange country, thousands of miles 
away. It is in the blood. Thanks, 
very much; I shall be very happy to 
stay. My hand bag, however, is at 
Swan’s Hotel, and there’s very little 
in it.” 

“A trifling matter to send to New 
York for what you need,” said the ad- 
miral, mightily pleased to have a man 
to talk to who was not paid to reply. 
“T’ll have William bring the cart round 
and take you down.” 

“No, no; I had much rather walk. 
I’ll turn up some time in the morning, 
say luncheon, if that will be agreeable 
to you.” : 

“As you please. Only, I should like 
to save you an unpleasant walk in the 
dark.” 

“IT don’t mind. A dark street in a 
country village this side of the Atlan- 
tic holds little or no danger.” 

“T offered to build a first-class light- 
ing plant if the town would agree to 
pay the running expenses; but the 
council threw it over. They want me 


to build a library. Not much! Hold 
on,” as Fitzgerald was rising. “You 


are not going right away. I shan’t 
permit that. Just a little visit first.” 
Fitzgerald resumed his chair. 


“Have a cigar. Laura is used to 
it.” 

“But does Miss Killigrew like it?” 
laughing, 


“Cigars, and pipes, and cigarettes,” 
she returned. “I am really fond of the 
aroma. I have tried to acquire the 
cigarette habit, but I have yet to learn 
what satisfaction you men get out of 
ag 

Conversation veered in various di- 
rections, and finally rested upon the 
subject of piracy; and here the admi- 
ral proved himself a rare scholar. By 
some peculiar inadvertency, as he was 
in the middle of one of his own ad- 
ventures, his finger touched the burglar 
alarm. Clang! Brrrr! From top to 
bottom of the house came the shock of 
differently voiced bells. The two men 
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gazed at each other dumfounded. But 


the girl laughed merrily. 

“You touched the alarm, father.” 

“T rather believe I did. And a few 
minutes before you came in with the 
toddies I tried it and it didn’t work.” 

It took some time to quiet the serv- 
ants; and when that was done Fitz- 
gerald determined to go down to the 
village, 

“Good night, Mr. Fitzgerald,” said 
the girl. “Better beware; this house 
is haunted.” 

“We'll see if we can’t lay that ghost, 
as they say,” he responded. 

The admiral came to the door. 
“What do you make of it?” he whis- 
pered. 

“You possibly did not press the but- 
ton squarely the first time.” And that 
was Fitzgerald’s genuine belief. 

“By the way, will you take a note 
for me to Swan’s? It will not take me 
a moment to scribble it.” 

“Certainly.” 

Finally the young man found him- 
self in the park, heading quickly toward 
the gates. He searched the night 
keenly, but this time he neither heard 
nor saw any one. Then he permitted 
his fancy to take short flights. Inter- 


esting situation! To find himself a 
guest here, when he had come keyed 
up for something strenuous! Pirates 
and jolly-rogers and mysterious tres- 
passers and silent bells, to say nothing 
of a beautiful young woman with a 
leaning toward adventure! But the 
most surprising turn was yet to come. 
In the office of Swan’s the landlord 
sat snoozing behind the desk. There 
was only one customer. He was a 
gray-haired, ruddy-visaged old salt in 
white duck—at this time of year !—and 
a blue sack coat dotted with shining 
brass buttons, the whole five-foot-four 
topped by a gold-braided officer’s cap. 
He was drinking what is jocularly called 
a “schooner” of beer, and finishing this 
he lurched from the room with a roll- 
ing, hiccoughing gait, due to a wooden 
peg which extended from his right 
knee down to a highly polished brass 
ferrule. 
Fitzgerald awakened the landlord 
and gave him the admiral’s note. 
“You will be sure to give this to the 
gentleman in the morning ?” 
“Certainly, sir. Mr. Karl Breit- 
mann,” reading the  superscription 
aloud. “Yes, sir; first thing in the 
morning.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 

















E and Jonadab was 
out walkin’ that 
mornin’, Early morn- 
in’, afore break- 
fast, was about the 
only time him and me 
had to ourselves dur- 
in’ the busy season at 
the “Old Home 
House.” All through the days the 
hired help had to be bossed and super- 
intended, and in the evenin’s the board- 
ers took their turn. I don’t know which 
is worse, provin’ to a green Irish girl 
that it ain’t profitable to bang a soup 
plate on the aidge of an iron sink, to 
knock the dust off it, or explainin’ to a 
female from Freedom, Nebraska, why 
it don’t stay high tide all the time. 

Leavin’ that for the jury to consider, 
I'll proceed to repeat that me and Cap’n 
Jonadab was out walkin’ this partic’lar 
June mornin’, and somehow or ’nuther 
we drifted over along the road to the 
west’ard till we hove in sight of the 
Dipsy shanty. And there, settin’ on 
the safe end of the three-legged wash- 
bench ’side of the door, was this man 
Tinker, lookin’ the part. 

He had on a pair of fisherman’s rub- 
ber boots, with the tops turned down, a 
soft-collared blue shirt, trousers with 
red yarn galluses, and on his head was 
an ile sou’wester that you’d have sworn 
had been on its nineteenth v’yage round 
the Horn. There was a pipe in his 
mouth, his gray throat whiskers was 
lit up like gilt fringe by the mornin’ 
sun, and he was settin’ on that wash- 
bench starin’ out over the bay. In 


front of him the sand bluff went down, 
steep and yeller, to the beach, with its 
rows of seaweed and drift, and out a 
little ways on the flats—high and dry, 
it bein’ low water—was the hulk of the 
mack’rel schooner Abbie D., which was 
drove in that spring by the big storm, 
and was so hard and fast she couldn’t 
be got off again. Altogether he and 
the scenery made a picture that give 
me a gulp in the throat. For a minute 
I was back in the old town where I was 
born, a barefooted little shaver, listenin’ 
to my granddad spin sailor yarns, 

But Jonadab wa’n’t given to poetry, 
none to speak of, and he didn’t have no 
throat trouble. 

“What is it?” 
erage snappish. 

“Dear land knows!” says I. “If I 
was a Speritu’list I’d say "twas the 
ghost of the fust Cape Cod seafarin’ 
man come back to earth.” 

“Humph!” he snorts. 

a dum if it’s Noah! He ain’t got 
no bus’ness settin’ on my washbench 
and usin’ my shanty free for nothin’. 
That’s what he’s been doin’, Barzilla. 
He’s got the door open and the win- 
dows up. I—I swan to man if I don’t 
b’lieve the critter slept in there last 
night! Of all the brass!” 

You see, the shanty was ours and the 
land was ours. Likewise the wreck, for 
that matter. When old man Dipsy 
died, me and Jonadab and Peter T,. 
Brown, our business manager, bought 
the shanty and the ground it stood on, 
It adjoined the Old Home House land, 
and we thought it might come in handy 


he asks me, pretty av- 


“T don’t give 
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some time, besides shuttin’ off the 
chance of anybody else puttin’ a sum- 
mer boardin’ house there. We could 
have bought it for a song, but, bein’ as 
none of us was musical, we paid two 
hundred dollars for it. We bought the 
Abbie D.’s hulk for four dollars at auc- 
tion. The masts had been cut away 
and everything that was wuth stealin’ 
had been stole. More’n that, she leaked 
a little and was ha’f under water at 
full tide. But Peter T. he says: 

“Buy her, for mercy’s sake! What’s 
more picturesque than a wreck? And 
’tain’t every seaside hotel that has its 
own wreck right on the premises. Why, 
it’s wuth seventy-five cents extry on 
the bills every day in the week. Boat- 
in’, fishin’, and wreckin’ while you wait. 
Buy her, boys, and be thankful.” 

So we done it, and the city folks— 
especially the women—raved over it, 
They could set and look at it, they said, 
for hours together. Considerin’ that 
the settin’ cost ‘em about twenty-odd 
cents an hour we cal’lated ’twas a heap 
better than if they wore out the piazza 
chairs. 

But here was a feller lookin’ at it for 
nothin’ and usin’ our shanty free be- 
sides. That was too much for Jonadab, 
and he headed acrost lots, stompin’ 
hard. And this man Tinker, whether 
he heard him comin’ or not, never made 
no sign, but just set and stared out to 
sea as if he was drawin’ sal’ry for it. 

We bore down on his port beam, and 
Jonadab opened fire. 

“Hi!” he hails, sharp. 
What are you doin’ ?” 

The feller on the washbench turned 
his head, slow and deliberate. He 
looked us over, and then he takes his 
pipe out of his mouth and looks some 
more. Not as if he was a turrible sight 
interested, you know, but same as he 
might look at a cow, or a stick of wood, 
or a house on fire, or the President, or 
anything. I don’t know how to de- 
scribe that look; ’twas enough sight 
more than just uninterested; ’twas as 
if he’d seen all there was in this world 
and was tired of it. 

“Well?” — says 
wrathier every minute. 


“Hi, you! 


Jonadab, _ gettin’ 


“Well ?” 


The feller puts the pipe back, draws 
a long puff, takes it out again, and be- 
gins to open his mouth to make answer. 
It took some time to get it open, and 
comin’ from that tarred and pickled face 
I expected a roar like an order to reef 
tops'ls in a no’theaster; but the voice 
might have belonged to your old maid 
aunt, *twas so moderate and sopranner 
and polite, 

“Mornin’, sir,” it chirrups, if you can 
call a drawl a chirrup. 

I said “Mornin’,” likewise, but Jona- 
dab wa’n’t feelin’ polite. 

“Look here!” he says. “Did you open 
that buildin’ ?” 

The feller thought this over for a 
spell, took another puff, and then pipes 
up: “Ya-as, sir.” 

“You did, hey? What for? How’d 
you get in?” 

“Window, sir.” 

“Ah, ha! Crawled in through a win- 
dow, hey? Broke in! Don’t you know 
that breakin’ and enterin’s against the 
law ?” 

“Yes, sir. 

There was consider’ble more of this, 
all leadin’ to next to nothin’ and pullin’ 
out facts like wisdom teeth, one at a 
time and painful. I see that Jonadab 
would die of an apoplectic or a nerv- 
ous breakdown if it kept on, so I took 
a hand. 

“Look here, admiral!” says I. “This 
is Cap’n Jonadab Wixon. I’m Barzilla 
Wingate. We run the Old Home 
House—the hotel up yonder—and we 
own this shanty and this land. We’re 
pretty partic’lar about trespassers, but 
we ain't onreasonable. Maybe you’d 
be so kind as to tell us who you be, 
where you come from, and why you 
opened up this house without askin’ 
leave. If you can, we'll prob’ly reach 
some sort of an understandin’ and save 
time and dyspepsy. We ain’t had no 
breakfast yet.” 

So then he told us, not wastin’ any 
words, nor gettin’ up off the bench. 
His name, he said, was Tinker—Al- 
pheus P. Tinker—and he’d been livin’ 
up the Cape a ways. He’d decided to 
move, bein’ all alone in the world, and 
he’d come down fur’s Wellmouth in the 


” 
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afternoon train. He walked over from 
the depot and come acrost the Dipsy 
shanty. He didn’t know who owned it, 
but he see *twas empty, so, when he 
found a window was unlocked, he 
crawled in and slept there overnight. 

“You did?” says I. “Without any 
supper ?” 

No-o, not exactly. He'd fetched 
along a little grub from where he come 
from. 

“Didn't fetch a bed, too, did you?” I 
asks sarcastic. 

“No-o, not jest yet, sir,” he drawls. 
“I presume likely I may pretty soon.” 

That was more’n Jonadab could 
stand. He b’iled over immediate. “I 
vant to know!” he snarls. “Of all the 
cheek ever I see! Do you cal’late we're 
runnin’ a free lodgin’ house?” 

Alpheus P. Tinker he scratches a 
match on the leg of his trousers. 
“No-o,” he wails sad and soulful. “I 
was a-figgerin’”—puff, puff—-“to pay 
about five dollars a month, sir.” 

And that’s the way ‘twas arranged 


finally. *Twan’t settled that mornin’, by 


no means. Jonadab was too red-hot to 
do much but sizzle just then. I towed 
him home, and us two and Peter T. 
Brown talked it over. Five dollars a 
month for the old rat-trap was five dol- 
lars clear, and Peter was for it right 
off. So was I, fur’s that goes. But 
Cap’n Jonadab, though he sees every 
copper through a double-extry-power 
magnifyin’ glass, was so prejudiced 
against the Tinker man that he 
wouldn’t say yes to once. The three 
of us goes down to the shanty again, 
and there the bargain was made. 

We found Tinker settin’ on the same 
old washbench, and we left him there. 
Peter T. was next door to crazy over 
the critter. 

“Look at him!” he kept whisp’rin’. 
“Tust look at him! Why, he’s the ‘An- 
cient Mariner’ himself! He’s wuth his 
rent to a summer hotel like ours five 
times over just for a curio. The fact 
that we don’t know nothin’ about him 
makes it all the better. Look at them 
whiskers! And that face! And those 
eyes! He’s a mystery! A deep-sea 
mystery! “I'll bet my Sunday lid that 


he’s sailed from the North Pole to the 
Cape of Good Hope fifty times run- 
nin’.” 

“Yes,” says I; “and wore them same 
clothes every v’yage.” 

The lady artist and her friend 
fetched port at the Old Home House 
the week followin’ the Fourth. She— 
the artist woman—was a middlin’ thin 
single relic by the name of Cutter, Ro- 
sannah Cutter, and her friend, or “com- 
panion”—Rosannah called her the fust 
when she was within hearin’ and the 
second when she wa’n’t—was fleshy 
and dumpy and answered to the hail of 
Maud Coburn. To see the pair of ’em 
cruising’ together made you think of a 
racin’ yacht and a brick sloop—there 
was that diff’rence in build, 

This Rosannah person was given to 
ancestry and art. Her folks was fust 
families in Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
and she had an unmarried bachelor 
brother in them latitudes who carried 
so much money that his scuppers was 
awash. Rosannah’s  freight—Maud 
usually carried it for her—was canvas 
and sketchin’ umbrellas and such, and 
she’d come to the Cape for “atmos- 
phere” and “types.” When she told 
Jonadab this he give information that 
there wa’n’t a type nigher’n the Jtem 
printin’ office at Harniss. You’d ought 
to have seen her look at him. 

She said he was a beautiful type, and 
she'd like to paint his picture. He sort 
of objected to the “type” part, but, be- 
in’ as she’d said he was beautiful he 
felt better and told me he guessed she 
meant “tintype,” and he _ thought 
*twouldn’t be no more’n manners to let 
her take it. So he went aloft and 
rigged out in his Sunday duds, beaver 
hat and all, and come down and said 
he cal’lated he’d be took settin’ in the 
hotel office, with the register on his 
lap, and the sign “All Bills Paid Week- 
ly” over his head. 

“Oh, no!” says she. “That’s wouldn’t 
do at all, Cap’n Wixon. Why did you 
put on those dreadful clothes? I 
wanted you in a seaman’s costume, on 
the beach, you know, with the sea 
breakin’ around you and a lifeboat just 
beyond. That would be lovely!” 
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3ut he wouldn’t hear of it. Said he 
was subject to rheumatiz and wouldn’t 
stand around in the surf for no money. 
After she’d gone away disappointed he 
whirls into me and sputters like wet 
driftwood in a bonfire, 

“Dreadful clothes, hey?” he snorts. 
“If she’d had to pay fourteen dollars 
and a ha’f for that suit, same as I done, 
maybe she wouldn’t think it was so 
dreadful. Seaman’s costume. Judas 
Priest! S’pose I’m so much in love 
with goin’ afore the mast and bein’ 
poorer’n poverty all them years that I 
want a picture to remind me of it? 
She’s touched in her head, that’s what 
ails her!” 

He wouldn’t have nothin’ to do with 
her, and when she found it out she give 
her attentions to me and kept beggin’ 
to be shown “quaint dwellin’s” and 
“types” till I was fairly sick of the 
sight of her. I showed her all the good 
houses in town—some that cost six or 
seven thousand to build—but ’twan’t 
paint and stone and cupolas she 
wanted; nigh’s I could find out ’twas 
loose shingles and shif’lessness. Final- 
ly I thought of the Dipsy shanty. 

“Here!” says I. “You go along that 
path, turnin’ so and so, and I cal’late 
you'll find a buildin’s that’s just quaint 
enough to suit you. That is, you’ll find 
it if it ain’t blowed down. Oh, yes, and 
there’s a type there, too. Land, yes! 
A type that’s good as a whole alpha- 
bet. You can paint him all colors and 
as many ways as you want to, pro- 
vided ‘tain’t movin’ round or talkin’.” 

So she went, her and Maud, and 
when they come back they was so full 
up with “Tinker, the Tar”—which was 
3rown’s name for him—that the praises 
of him fairly bubbled out of their 
seams, as you might say. He was 
“charmin’” and “glorious” and “won- 
derful.” They’d found him on the 
washbench, as usual, and he’d set there 
and let ‘em paint and rave. “That far- 
away look in his eyes, as if he was sum- 
monin’ back the vanished ships and the 
dead and gone mariners.” He was 
“ideal.” “The last remnant of a dead 
callin’.” 

Well, I agreed that Tinker was a 


remnant. We hadn’t seen a great deal 
of the “deep-sea mystery” sence he set- 
tled in the shanty. The boarders, who 
thought he was lovely and so “salt- 
watery” and romantic, told us that he 
had a little furniture come by freight, 
and that he done his own cookin’. We 
wa’n’t interested. He’d paid five dol- 
lars rent in advance, and that was all 
we cared about. Once he come moon- 
in’ up to the Old Home, polite and gen- 
tle as ever, givin’ out that he wa’n’t 
feelin’ good, and that maybe a little 
brandy or somethin’ would help him. If 
we didn’t have no brandy he said he’d 
try to get along with Jamaicy ginger. 
He had to worry on without either, 
fur’s we was concerned. 

Rosannah painted Tinker asleep on 
the washbench. She painted him 
awake, likewise on the washbench. She 
painted the shanty—a picture of it, I 
mean. It needed paintin’ the other way 
bad enough, but she never did nothin’ 
as common sense as that. There was 
more’n a dozen diff’rent drawin’s of 
that shanty and more’n thirty of Tinker 
—and the washbench. Maybe she’d 
have liked to paint the bench separate, 
but she never got the chance, 

“He's so ideal!” she kept sayin’, re- 
ferrin’ to the “mystery.” “So reserved 
and gentle and yet so manly and pic- 
turesque. He is wonderful! The 
typical sailor of the olden time! Oh, 
what tales he could tell—if he only 
would !” 


And her 


Maud—havin’ an 
wages as “companion,” I presume like- 
ly—agreed with her every time. I gath- 
ered that they paid Tinker a little some- 


eye on 


thin’ for bein’ painted. Seems to me 
that me and Jonadab and Peter ought 
to have had a commission—’twas our 
washbench—but we didn’t. And so it 
went till August. 

One afternoon, just afore supper, Ro- 
sannah and Maud come back to the 
hotel, loaded with paints and easels and 
canvases and umbrellas and brushes— 
Rosannah carried the brushes—and I 
was settin’ on the piazza. 

“Well,” says I, tryin’ to be folksy, 
“how's the port commander these 
days?” 
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“Cap’n Tinker, do you mean?” says 
“Oh, he’s a little better, I 


Rosannah. 
think.” 

“Better?” I 
been sick ?” 

Yes, he’d been feelin’ kind of discom- 
posed lately. He was subject to such 
attacks. He didn’t say so, but they im- 
agined his hard life at sea had injured 
his constitution. He was better, but 
kind of weak, and they had taken him 
down some food and a couple of bot- 
tles of strengthenin’ wine. Next morn- 
in’ they were goin’ to call on him 
again. I didn’t make no answer; but 
I had some suspicions. However, ’twas 
Rosannah’s and Maud’s last week, and 
I wouldn’t spile it for ’em. The old 
bach brother was due on the next fore- 
noon train to convey ’em back to their 
Allentown ancestors. 

But that next forenoon! Well, now 
I'll have to spin the rest of this yarn 
from hearsay. I wa’n’t aboard the 
wreck of the Abbie D. in the beginnin’, 
and I didn’t get aboard till consider’ble 
of the doin’s was done. But this is 
about what happened: 

Seems that Rosannah and Maud 
started on their cruise to the Dipsy 
shanty right after breakfast, and they 
arrived all accordin’ to sailin’ orders. 
But when they got there the cupboard 
was bare, meanin’ to say that there 
wa’n’t any Tinker on the premises. The 
washbench empty, which was 
enough of itself to give ’em heart dis- 
ease, and, more’n that, the shanty was 
empty, too. They couldn’t understand 
it, but finally come to the conclusion 
that their patient must have been took 
worse and gone up to the village to see 
a doctor. So, though they was disap- 
p'inted and worried, they decided not 
to hunt any more, but to do a little 
sketchin’ and explorin’. And they see 
the Abbie D. layin’ high and dry on the 
flats, the tide bein’ out, and Rosannah 
made proclamation that ‘twould be 
“dear” and “romantic” to explore her. 

So they went off to the wreck and 
climbed up on the tilted deck. She 
was lyin’ crossways of a high place, 
with her stern consider’ble lower’n her 
bow and canted way over on her side. 


says. “Why, has he 


was 


Maud was totin’ the paintin’ outfit, um- 
brella and all, ’cause Rosannah had ar- 
tistic designs on the Abbie D. As if 
the poor old craft hadn’t been through 
enough already! 

There was nothin’ to paint on that 
deck, and pretty soon Maud discovers 
that the after-slidin’ hatch—“trunk 
slide” the sailors call it—was part open. 
The companion doors under the slide 
was swelled and stuck fast, but the 
slide was open so’s a body could get 
down if they wanted to. I think ‘twas 
Rosannah who suggested goin’ below; 
it sounds like one of her fool notions. 
Anyhow, go below they did, Rosannah 
slippin’ through easy, bein’ thin, but 
Maud havin’ a tight squeeze and pretty 
nigh fallin’ down the lopsided com- 
panion steps. I cal’late she would have 
tumbled if she hadn’t grabbed at the 
slide over her head. It saved her, but 
it slid pretty nigh shut, which they 
didn’t think nothin’ of at the time. 

The cabin was a little box of a place, 
as you might expect on a craft of that 
size, and it smelt fishy and stuffy and 
wet. There was a puddle of salt wa- 
ter two foot deep down to leeward, 
and everything movable but an empty 
keg had been carried off long before. 
Even the bunks alongside the walls had 
been stripped clean. At the for’ard end 
was a door leadin’ to what had been 
the skipper’s room. That door was 
shut. The cabin was fairly light, be- 
cause of the bull’s-eye windows along 
under the deckhouse roof. 

Well, them two loons fussed around 
in that cabin holdin’ on to things to 
keep them from slippin’ into the puddle, 
and exclaimin’ over the romanticness 
of the place. Rosannah, she was dyin’ 
to make a picture. 

“It’s so spooky and suggestive!” she 
says. “As if the spirit of the sea made 
his home- What is it, Maud ?” 

’Twas a queer kind of noise they 
heard. A sort of groanin’ with little 
grunts and whistles runnin’ through it. 
One spell it sounded peaceful and fur 
off, like breakers in the distance, and 
the next ‘twas gurgles and snorts and 
chokin’s, horrible to hear. Rosannah 
was all but faintin’. 
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“What is it?” she kept whisp’rin’. 
“Oh, what is it? Ain’t it dreadful? I 
—I shall die. Let’s go! It is some 
kind of a wild beast.” 

But Maud, who was clingin’ to one 
of the bunk stanchions at the for’ard 
end of the cabin, wa’n’t quite so scared. 

“It’s in there,” says she, pointin’ to 
the door of the skipper’s room. “And 
I think—yes, I think it’s some one 
asleep.” 

“Asleep! Dyin’, you mean! Oh, do 
come! Don’t touch that door! Don’t 
touch it!” 

3ut the Coburn woman, who had con- 
sider’ble spunk along with her fleshi- 
ness, had pulled the door open and was 
lookin’ in. 

“Tt is some one asleep,” she says. “A 
man. And—why! It’s Cap’n Tinker!” 

Sure enough, ’twas Tinker—sou’- 
wester, rubber boots, and all, stretched 
out on an old mouldy tarred canvas 
which was coverin’ the hard boards of 
the skipper’s bunk, and sleepin’ sound 
and enthusiastic. Rosannah climbed 
along the cabin floor and peeked in, 
too. 

“The poor thing!” she says. “What 
do you s’pose he’s doin’ here? Do you 
s’pose he’s awful sick and wandered 
here in his delirium? We must help 
him, Maud. We must!” 

Into the stateroom she goes and be- 
gins to whoop “Cap’n Tinker!” in his 
ear, and shake him. The shakin’ didn’t 
seem to do much good. He’d grumble 
somethin’ once in a while, but go right 
off to sleep again. At last, however, 
he opened one eye and looked at her. 

“Huh! Hey?” he stutters. “What? 
Yes. Hey? Who?” 

“Tt’s me, Cap’n Tinker,” says Rosan- 


, 


nah. ‘Miss Cutter, you know. Are 
you better now ?” 
“Butter? sutter’n’eggs f’r_ sale 


cheap. Let’s take ’nuther nap.” 
He was for floppin’ down in the bunk 
again, but she wouldn’t have it. 


“He is delirious,” she screams to 
Maud. “We must get him out of here 
quick. Why don’t you come and help?” 

But Maud was busy examinin’ some- 
thin’ she’d picked up on the stateroom 
‘Twas an empty bottle, and it 


floor. 


had a close family likeness to one of the 
pair they’d fetched the strengthenin’ 
wine in the day afore. When she an- 
swered, ’twas in a sort of queer voice. 

“T don’t believe he’s delirious, Miss 
Cutter,” she says. “I—I’m afraid e 

But Rosannah wouldn’t hear any 
more. She’d got the patient sittin’ up 
now, and she ordered her companion, 
pretty average sharp, to help lead him 
to the cabin. They done it, Tinker not 
takin’ an awful lot of interest in the 
proceedin’s, and propped him against 
one of the bunks along the upper wall. 
There he set and smiled, with his eyes 
shut. 

“You're better now, Cap’n Tinker, 
aren’t you?” says the artist woman. 
“Can you go ashore now?” 

“Better?” says Tinker, smilin’ large 
and serene. “I’m fine. Finer’n silk! 
I’m goin’ stay here. I’m fine.” 

So he did stay, and Rosannah, so 
happy at his bein’ well again, didn’t ask 
any more questions, but let him sleep in 
peace, with his head against a 
stanchion, 

“Tt’ll do him good,” she says. “Rest 
is what he needs. His brain is clear 
again, and if we disturb him it may 
bring on the delirium. We'll wait until 
he has rested, won’t we, Maud?” 

““Ye-es,” says the companion, kind of 
doubtful; “but——” 





“S-sh-sh! I know what I’ll do; I'll 
sketch him as he is. This old cabin 
makes a perfect background, It’s so 


appropriate—for him,” 

She sketched and sketched, and Tin- 
ker rested easy against the stanchion 
and smiled in his sleep. After an hour 
or two of this Maud gave a little 
scream. 

“Oh!” says she. “My feet!” 

She’d been settin’ on the lower step 
of the companion ladder with Rosannah 
on an empty keg side of her. And 
when they looked down at the floor the 
puddle of water to leeward was twice 
as deep as it had been. Maud’s rub- 
bers had overflowed. 

“Why?” screams Rosannah. 
ts it? What does it mean?” 

The Coburn woman stood up, her 
face pretty white. “I—I’m afraid,” 


“What 




















she gasps, “I’m afraid we’ve stayed too 
long. The tide a 

“Tide?” interrupts her boss sharp. 
“We're in a boat. Whoever heard of 
tide in a boat?” 

“Ves; but, Miss Cutter, this isn’t a 
real boat; it’s a wreck. And it may 
leak. Don’t you remember that, at high 
tide, we’ve seen it almost under the 
surface ?” 

Whew! Then there was times. Ro- 
sannah screamed and flew for Tinker. 
Maud scrambled up the ladder and 
pushed at the hatch. It had shut so 
close she could hardly get her hands 
through, let alone her head and shoul- 
ders. And she couldn’t move it an 
inch. 

Well, at last thev got Tinker so’s he 
realized the situation. Soon’s he did 
realize it his “delirium” got better right 
off, and he went at that hatch. He 
couldn’t budge it, either. He’d man- 
aged to push it open when he come 
down, but now, workin’ from under- 
neath, he couldn’t get a purchase. And 
the water was deepenin’ on the cabin 
floor every minute. 

Rosannah put in her time clingin’ to 
the Coburn woman and wailin’ that 
they was “doomed,” and drownded, 
and similar chatty and valu’ble remarks, 
Maud, though ’most as scared as she 
was, done her best to be soothin’. And 
Tinker, he puffed and wrastled with the 
hatch. 

All to once he stopped his wrastlin’. 
They looked up and there he was, 
bendin’ down and starin’ at the half- 
opened door leadin’ to the skipper’s 
stateroom. *Twas over the sill of this 
room that the water seemed to be run- 
nin’ in. As they looked they see Tin- 
ker jump from the companion steps, 
hustle across the tilted floor of the 
cabin, and go into the stateroom. 

“What—what is it, Cap’n Tinker?” 
begged Rosannah. But Tinker didn’t 
answer. A minute or so later they 
heard him poundin’. 

“What is he doin’?” whispered the 
artist. “Do you suppose he’s goin’ 





crazy again?” 
They tiptoed over and peeked into 
the stateroom. 


All they could see of 
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Tinker was his rubber boots stickin’ 
out from under the skipper’s berth. 

“He is crazy!’ declares Rosannah, 
“The strain has been too much for him 
in his weak state and Oh!” 

The last “Oh” was a screech, for, as 
they stood there lookin’, out backs Tin- 
ker, all mud and. dirt, and in one hand 
he had a big jackknife, open, and in 
tother was the empty wine bottle. 
Draggin’ from his mouth, the aidge of 
it held between his teeth, was the old 
tarred canvas, part of a sail, that they’d 
found him sleepin’ on in the bunk. And 
his eyes was blazin’. 

“Oh!” screams Rosannah. 
it, Cap’n Tinker?” 

He didn’t answer a word. Fust thing 
he done was to sling that canvas into a 
corner, savage and wildlike. Then he 
got to his feet and stood glarin’ at ’em. 
Even Maud begun to think he was 
crazy. What he did next made her 
sartin of it. 

“Your hats!” says Tinker. 
your hats!” 

Both Rosannah and her companion 
friend was wearin’ big sundown straw 
hats, wound round and round with mos- 
quito net trimmin’s, and finished off 
with veils that was a couple of yards 
long. It was at them that Tinker was 
p’intin’ with the hand that had the knife 
in it. 

“Our—our hats?” stammers 
“Why, Cap’n Tinker——” 

“Gimme them hats,” says Tinker, 
wavin’ the knife. “I want ‘em quick! 
That pesky canvas is stiffer’n a board. 
It’s no good. Gimme them hats! 
There ain’t no time to spare.” 

I cal’late Miss Coburn would have 
asked more questions, even then, but 
Rosannah, who was almost faintin’, 
wouldn’t let her. She begun to fumble 
with her hatpins. 

“Give them to him,” she whispers, 
gaspin’ like. “Give them to him this 
instant. We must humor him, or i 

She passed over the hat and Tinker, 
puttin’ the bottle and knife down on the 
bunk, grabbed it and begun to tear it 
to pieces. That was enough for Maud. 
She was satisfied, She flung her own 





“What is 


“Gimme 


Maud. 
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hat on the bunk, and grabbin’ Rosan- 
nah round the waist run out of the 
stateroom and as fur away from that 
lunatic as she could get. And, from 
behind the door, she could hear the 
sound of stitches breakin’ as Tinker 
tore the veils and mosquito nettin’ 
loose. 

Except for more poundin’ they didn’t 
hear from him but twice durin’ the next 
hour. The first time was a little spell 
after he’d got the hats. He put his 
head out—dirtier than ever it was, and 
glared at ’em as they set huddled on 
the companion steps. 

“Ain’t got no more, have you?” he 
asks, pantin’. 

“More?” stutters the Coburn woman, 
faint and frightened. ‘More what?” 

“Hats,” says Tinker. “I wisht you 
had. They was just what I needed. 
No? Then I'll have to—— Say! 
Don’t you come nigh this room, will 
you? Don’t you now! Don’t you 
dare!” 

He dodged back again and, after a 
little, the poundin’ went on. They 
hadn’t no desire to come nigh; he 
needn’t have worried about that. What 
they wanted was to drown peaceful 
afore that maniac took a notion to tear 
them to pieces, same as he had their 
hats. They climbed to the top of the 
ladder, and Maud stuck the furled 
sketchin’ umbrel up through the crack 
of the hatchway and waved it back and 
forth as a sort of forlorn-hope distress 
signal. The years and centuries and 
ages rolled by. And, at last, Rosannah, 
lookin’ down, gave a little gasp. 

‘Maud,” she whispered, “Maud, 
look! It—it seems to me that the wa- 
ter in here isn’t any deeper than it was 
a while ago. Do you Oh, do 
you suppose the tide is goin’ out 
again?” 

The Coburn woman changed hands 
on the umbrel handle and shook her 
head. 

“No,” she says dispairin’. “Tt is high 
tide at half-past three, and it isn’t 
twelve by my watch. But—but, Miss 
Cutter, the water isn’t any deeper down 
there, is it!” 

From the shut-up stateroom comes 





Tinker’s sopranner voice, muffled but 
emphatic. 

“Hi!” he squeals. “Hi! What are 
you talkin’ about? ‘You ain’t cal’latin’ 
to come in here, be you? Don’t you do 
it! If you do I'll I don’t knows 
I won’t hit ye over the head with this 
bottle !” 





The Allentown old bach arrived on 
the forenoon train. He was a nice 
enough critter, fat and jolly, and I 
took a notion to him right off. He was 
a good deal disapp’inted ’cause his sis- 
ter wa’n’t at home, so, when it got to 
noon and she hadn’t hove in sight, I 
agreed to pilot him to the Dipsy shanty 
and hunt her up. We got there, found 
the place deserted, and was goin’ away 
again, when I, happenin’ to glance at 
the wreck of the Abbie D.—the tide 
was half up her hull by this time—see 
a white umbrel wavin’ back and forth 
in the crack of the hatch. I yelled, 
and my hail was answered by a 
woman’s scream, You can imagine it 
didn’t take us long to find a dory and 
run alongside that wreck. 

We got the slide back without much 
trouble, and helped two pretty sick- 
lookin’ women up onto the slantin’ 
deck. Maud Coburn was white and 
tremblin’, but Rosannah Cutter was in 
hysterics. All we could make out was 
“tide” and “drownin’,” and “Cap’n 
Tinker” and “ravin’ lunatic.” 

“But what I don’t understand,” says 
I, ‘is why you ain’t drowned. Or, at 
least, why you ain’t soakin’ wet. The 
water in there must be up to your neck 
by this time. What! Hello! Why, 
no, it ain’t! There’s a scant four foot 
in the deepest part. Hey? Is there 
somebody else in the cabin ?” 

I was goin’ down to see, but Rosan- 
nah grabbed me on one side and Maud 
on t’other. And, amongst sobbin’s and 
hysterics gen’rally, the Cutter brother 
and me managed to get the yarn. 
“Cap’n Tinker” was down below there, 
and he had gone crazy. Just as this 
much was settled and there was a min- 
ute’s calm, as you might say, I heard a 
splash from the foot of the companion 
ladder. 
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“Hi!” calls Tinker. “Hi! Mr. Win- 
gate, is that you?” 

“Yes,” I says, makin’ signs for the 
rest to be quiet. “Yes, it’s me. Come 
on deck.” 

But he didn’t come immediate. 

“Is them women folks gone?” he 
asks. 

“T guess they be,” says I, soothin’ 
and gentle, which I’d read was the way 
to treat people who was out of their 
heads. “Come up where it’s dry, hadn’t 
you better?” 

He waited a jiffy, and then I heard 
him clumpin’ up to daylight. Rosan- 
nah, scared nearly to death, got around 
back of the Allentown man. I wisht 
I had a club or somethin’, but, as I 
didn’t, I shut my jaw and my fists tight. 

But I opened ’em again immediate. 
That Tinker man climbed out of the 
hatchway and stood afore us. And he 
was sartinly a sight! 

His sou’wester was gone, and his 
bald head was streaked with mud and 
water. So was his face, and his whis- 
But that 
wa’n’t the strangest. Wrapped around 
him, beginnin’ at his neck, and reachin’ 
halfway down the legs of his rubber 
boots, was a piece of patched and 
tarred canvas, part of an old sail it 
looked like, so dirty and stiff that it 
stuck out in creases every which way. 
He was the wust-lookin’ image ever 
[ laid eyes on. 

“For the dear land sakes!” 
soon’s I could catch my 
“What——” 

Tinker interrupted me. His high- 
pitched voice was just as moderate and 
gentle and ladylike as ever. 

“I’m glad you come, Mr. Wingate,” 
says he. “I guess we was all right, 
though. This vessel leaked bad, but 
only in one place. I found that and 
stuffed it up pretty well. This cloth 
here,” flappin’ the canvas around him 
just a little, “‘was too stiff to do much 
good, so I took the trimmin’ from the 
ladies’ hats. That helped some; it 
stopped one or two of the cracks; but 
it——” 

“You plugged the leaks!” I yelled. 
“Why, that explains——” 


kers was limp as a dishrag. 


says I, 
breath. 


“Yes, sir,” says Tinker. “I plugged 
’em. Pounded the stuffin’ in with my 
knife and a—a bottle. I Thun- 
deration! I thought you said them 
women folks had gone!” 

He turned pale, under the dirt on 
his face, and backed away. Rosannah 
had rushed out, her eyes shinin’. 

“Oh, Cap’n Tinker!” she cried. 
“Then you’re not crazy! You saved our 
lives! You But why didn’t you 
tell us? Why did you keep us out of 
that room? And——” 

“Yes,” I cuts in, “and what on airth 
are you wrapped up in that sail for?” 

I reached for’ard to lift one end of 
the canvas. Afore I could touch it 
Tinker skipped back three foot. 

“Let me alone!” he squeals. For the 
fust time sense I’d known him he 
showed symptoms of havin’ a temper. 
“Let me alone!” he snaps. “Ain’t you 
got no sense? What in time d’you cal’- 
late I plugged the rest of them leaks 
with?” 


The Cutters and the Coburn woman 
left for home next day. Afore they 
went they give Tinker a check for a 
hundred dollars for bein’ a hero and 
savin’ their lives. Rosannah and Maud 
couldn’t praise him enough for his 
presence of mind, and all the rest of 
it. They didn’t seem to think ’twas 
strange that he should have been aboard 
the wreck in the fust place. I didn’t 
remind ’em of it. Nigh’s I could rea- 
son it out, Tinker’d gone aboard the 
Abbie D. to get rid of them and have 
time to get “strengthened” with the 
wine they’d give him. He was awful 
grateful for the check, and I’m blessed 
if, just afore they left for the train, he 
didn’t come toddlin’ up with a big pack- 
age done up in newspaper. 

“Tt’s your hats that I borrowed, 
marm,” he says. “I couldn’t match the 
trimmin’ exactly, but I done the best 
I could.” 

Would you b’lieve it, he’d been up to 
the store at the Centre, bought some 
calico and ribbon and one thing 
a’nuther, and trimmed them straw hats 
up better’n they was at fust! The col- 
ors was gayer’n a darky camp meetin’, 
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but the bows was put on in just the 
right places and made fine, every 
woman at the “Old Home” said so. 
Rosannah said she wouldn’t part with 
hers for no money. She should cherish 
it always. 

“Tt’s no use,” says I, after they and 
Tinker had gone, “a sailor’s trainin’ 


counts. He learns how to meet all 
kind of salt-water troubles. Nobody 
but an old-time able seaman would 


have thought of pluggin’ them leaks 
with his clothes.” 

“Right you are!” says Jonadab. 
“And no male but a sailor man could 
rig a craft as handy as he rigged them 
hats.” 

There was a new boarder at the hotel 
that day; a feller name of Crowell, who 
kept a livery stable up round Falmouth 
somewheres. He was tryin’ to sell 
Jonadab a horse. Now, he comes 
loafin’ up to where we was standin’, 
smilin’ to himself. 

“Say!” he says. “That chap who 
was here just now—who is he?” 

“That?” says I. “That’s our pet 
mystery. Nobody knows who he is or 
where he come from. All we’re sartin 
of is that he’s an old salt, who’s been 
to sea all his life, and that his name is 
Tinker. Peter T. Brown calls him 
‘Tinker, the Tar.’ ” 

This Crowell, he puts his head back 
and roars a big “Ha! Ha!” 

“Tinker, the Tar, is good!” 


“Why, I know him! He 


ays he. 


used to live 


up in our neighborhood. He never went 
to sea in his life.” 


“What?” we both says together. 

“No. He was the laziest loafer in 
Ostable County. Used to set around 
most of the time and look at the bay. 
The boys guyed him so he cleared out, 
and nobody knew where he went to. 
And he come here, did he? I want to 
know !” 

I swallowed hard. “Never went to 
sea?” I stammers. “Why, it ain’t possi- 
ble! His work!” 

“Work! He never done any work 
—except once. That was when his 
wife was sick with malaria fever and 
the doctor told him ’twas due to a 
leaky sink drain that had to be fixed. 
The doc stood over him all one after- 
noon, while he stopped the leaks with 
old rags. Outside of that, he never 
lifted a hand—except to carry a free 
drink to his mouth. He’s got a little 
money that his wife left him, and his 
brother-in-law runs a_ second-hand 
store, and gives him cast-off clothes, 
that he takes in trade from fishermen 
and such. Mrs, Tinker was a smart 
woman. She was a milliner, and Al- 
pheus used to set around in her shop, 
watchin’ hey fix hats.” 

Leaky sink drains and _ millinery 
shops! If there’s anything farther 
from seafarin’, I’d like to know it. I 
looked at Jonadab, and he looked at 
me. 


“*Tinker, the Tar!’” says I. “Well! 
Well! Well!” 
Jonadab mopped his forehead. “For 


mercy sakes,” says he, “don’t tell the 
boarders!” 
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that was the game that was being 
played—staking it as indifferently as 
he had staked and lost its predeces- 
sors 

He pulled himself together with the 
air of one who, guilty of a false start, 
is but the more confident of the future, 
reflected, with some pride, 
that his extended hand was as steady 
as that of his impassive opponent. As 
the cards lay, ae wa but luck 
must eventually change, and a four- 

: idle ” was his weak- 

ness; weakness and strength, for he 
never yet had drawn to one and 

“Here’s luck!” said Colonel M 
heartily, extending the pasteboard. “It’s 
bound to change some time, suh, 
and even a niggah could beat a measly 
pair of deuces. I'll take three.” 

Randall glanced at his card, and, as 
he laid it, face down, on the table, 
strove to keep the sudden exultation 
from his eyes. But as Moreau spread 
out his draw, disclosing trash, the 
planter lost his momentary self-con- 
trol. 

“Drew to an inside straight, and filled 
it, by Gad!” he cried excitedly. 
colonel, 


while he 


beaten 
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failed. 
oreau 
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It’s never yet gone back on me—not 
once in twenty-five years. That’s what 
I’ve been waiting for. Let me draw 
to a four-card inside straight, and I'll 
bet my immortal soul that I fill her 
every time. Yes, suh.” 

A satiric gleam flickered in Moreau’s 
black eyes, as he indifferently shoved 
his lost bet across the table. 

“One thousand to yoh, suh,” he said 
courteously, stifling a yawn. “A most 
remarkable example of good fortune, 
and one that was a-coming to yoh. 
Allow me, suh, to drink to the turn 
in the tide.” And, filling the other’s 
glass, he bowed, with the most admir- 
able courtesy and good feeling. 

“Yoh health, colonel,” replied the 
other thickly, mopping his face with 
an immense silk handkerchief, ‘and 
my compliments foh the sentiment, suh, 
I can return them by adding that the 
tide had already turned even befoh I 
had the pleasure and good fortune of 
making yoh acquaintance, suh. I reckon 
that, all in all, my trip to New Orleans 
this year has been very lucky; very 
lucky, suh, foh I have sold my sugar 
crop foh ten thousand—a much higher 
figure than I reckoned, considering the 
dam’ poh price of cane. And my luck 
still follows me by permitting this in- 
dulgence of my favorite game with a 
gentleman, suh, of yoh standing. My 
plantation is at Placquemine, and——” 

“The Randalls are well known, suh,” 


interrupted Moreau, with delicate def- 


erence, which went to the point of re- 
RQ 


filling the other’s glass. “The Ran- 
dall, I presume, suh, who so distin- 
guished himself at the defense of the 
Alamo?” ‘This was stated as a known 
fact, rather than a chance shot, which, 
in reality, it was. 

“My brother, suh,” gravely replied 
the planter, tapping his ample breast, 
as if in order to convey the sentiment 
that the same noble spark of heroism 
smouldered therein, awaiting but a fit- 
ting opportunity of burning its owner’s 
name on the immutable page of history. 
“Peace hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than war,” he added oracular- 
ly, instinctively reaching for his glass, 
“and it was my fortune to stay at home 


and look after the plantation, while my 
brother had it out with the Mexicans. 
If the Randalls are well known, suh, it 
is not through me. My yearly trip 
to New Orleans is the extent of my 
traveling, and my children, suh, have 
the felicity to regard me as the most 
guileless creation that the Almighty 
ever turned out. Bless their innocent 
hearts, they never suspect what a thor- 
oughpaced man of the world I am, 
Why, suh, the advice they give me when 
I start out on these trips would cover 
the late Lord Chesterfield with confu- 
sion, suh. They warn me especially 
against gambling—my son, Tom, you 
know, is just at that age when he thinks 
his father an amateur in sin, suh, and, 
according to him, the river is a para- 
dise foh pirates 

“Well, I don’t think he is far 
wrong,” interrupted Moreau, idly shuf- 
fling the cards. “Naturally, this is the 
greatest waterway in the world. Did 
yoh ever think of the wealth that 
passes down here from St. Louis to 
New Orleans? The fortunes that are 
lost and won?” 

“Every one gambles on the Missis- 
sippi, suh, foh here the ladies—my com- 
pliments to them—must temporarily 
yield dominion. And, of co’se, as a 
thoroughpaced man of the world, suh, 
and one who has lived on the river 
foh over fifty years, I recognize that 
yoh professional gambler is an institu- 
tion; but, bless don’t take my 
son Tom’s view of them. They gam- 
ble foh a living, yes, but I believe they 
do so as honestly as yoh or I. We are 
a gambling nation, suh, foh we are 
young, red-blooded, and _ prosperous ; 
but our country is incapable of giving 
birth to a man who deals off the bot- 
tom of the pack, who is afraid to meet 
fortune eye to eye. Yoh agree with 
me, suh?” 

“As a fellow patriot—yes; as a sane 
man—no,”’ replied the other, the satiric 
gleam again smouldering in the dead 
slag of his eyes. “You have yet to be 
picked by a brace of these river vul- 
tures—they generally travel in pairs— 
but, as a man of the world, of co’se, 
you would instantly recognize them.” 


me, I 
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“Of co’se, suh,” heartily agreed the 
other. “Aside from all else, yoh pro- 
fessional gambler may be remarked 
foh his lavish display of diamonds,” 

“Yoh pardon, suh, but not always. I 
calculate that, as a man of the world, 
yoh have heard of Cameo Kirby?” 
smiled Moreau, again paying attention 
to his companion’s glass. 

“Kirby? That’s an old and honored 
name in Placquemine, suh,” replied Mr. 
Randall, opening his coat and fanning 
inflamed cheeks with his huge slouch 
hat. “Kirby was my neighbor, sth, 
and I knew his folks well. I had the 
honor to be of some slight assistance 
when he went under, during the panic 
year; crops failed, banks went to smash 
—but yoh remember, I reckon. Well, 
suh, Mr. Kirby’s son, Eugene, came 
home from school to find his poh father 
dead and a bankrupt. Everything 
swept away. That was a hard home- 
coming, suh. Very sad case. I have 
often wondered what became of the 
boy, foh he had all his father’s pride, 


and refused to let me exert my privi- 
lege of an old neighbor and friend, 
That was twenty years ago, and since 


then I have heard, in a roundabout 
way, that he had become wild, drifted 
in with bad companions, and taken to 
the river for a livelihood; in fact, be- 
come a common gambler. But of 
co’se I don’t believe it, for no Kirby 
could ever do that, suh; fall so low. 
Yet the name is uncommon. Have 
you ever met this gentleman of whom 
you sp Ike ?”’ 

“Not socially, suh,” replied the other 
dryly. “I calculate he is no relative 
of the folks you mentioned, foh his 
reputation, suh, is the worst on the 
river; known from New Orleans to 
St. Louis, and back again. He and 
his side partner, suh—a dam’, carpat- 
bagging Yankee, by the name of Bunce 

-are the most reckless characters on 
the river. It is scum like them, suh, 
who give our fair Mississippi her evil 
name. Yoh speak of no man dealing 
off the bottom of the pack. Why, suh, 
I assure yoh on my honor they’re so 
crooked they have to sleep in a round- 
house. I merely mentioned Kirby’s 
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name because of the fact that, man 
of the world as you are, suh, you would 
never pick him foh a professional gam- 
bler. Never wore a diamond in his 
life. The cameo is his favorite stone, 
foh they say it once saved his worth- 
less life, and from it he gets his name, 
suh. But shall we continue the game? 
I am still five hundred yoh master, and 
we have foh hours to kill befoh we 
make yoh landing.” 

Randall accepted the cards with un- 
steady hand. “I assure you, suh, yoh 
are betting against a foregone conclu- 
sion,” he said, “foh there is no stem- 
ming the turn in the tide. I'll bet 
you five hundred on this show-down, 
and then we'll pull stakes, suh, all 
square, foh further play would be sheer 
robbery. You can’t beat the Randall 
luck when once it has turned.” 

“I never believed in luck,” replied 
Moreau, “foh life has demonstrated to 
me that there is no such abstract. Foh 
instance, if a coin falls head ten times 
out of ten, it is still an even bet foh 
heads or tails on the next toss. That 
is the law, suh, and all the superstition 
in the world cannot revoke or change 
an” 

“My dear suh,” replied the planter, 
waving an impatient hand. “That is 
all nonsense, foh I hold that our entire 
existence is greatly controlled by luck 
and not law. I believe in a Supreme 
Being, suh, and I attend church regu- 
larly, but I do not believe, suh, that 
our poh, mundane affairs are regulated 
by a celestial corporation—especially 
such affairs as card games. Yoh know 
yohself, colonel, that the best playing 
in the world can’t stand against a run 
of blind luck; and, as a man of the 
world, I’ve seen moh fortunes lost on 
high hands—foh barmaids topped by 
foh kings every trip—just because their 
holders hadn’t sense enough to realize 
that the tide had set in against them. 
And, I give you my word, suh,” he 
finished, thumping the table, “that when 
I fill a foh-card inside straight, the 
Randall luck is sitting into the game, 
right with me, and yoh simply can’t 
win. Oh, yoh may get one or two little 
pots, but yoh’ll finish dead broke. Call 
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it what yoh like—luck or the shuf- 
fling of the devil.” 

“Now, suh, yoh’re 
against my pet hobby,” replied Mo- 
reau, leaning across the table, and 
growing as earnest as his companion. 
“Of co’se I accept yoh word foh past 
experiences, but it is the old case of 
the coin; though yoh may have turned 
heads a hundred times in succession, 
as I said, the chance of it being tails 
is still an even bet. Yoh luck may 
have changed, but I’m willing to lay 
ten thousand that I hold the best hands 
in two out of three. There’s a sport- 
ing offer, suh, that will test yoh 
theory.” 

Randall blinked at his glass. 
he was momentarily sobered. 

“No, suh,” he said decidedly, pluck- 
ing at his frilled shirt. ‘Those are 
high stakes, colonel; for, as wealth 
goes nowadays, I am not a very rich 
man, and I cannot afford to jeopardize 
the welfare of my children for the sake 
of proving my point. Again, suh, | 


bucking right 


Again 


consider it would be taking an unfair 
advantage of yoh——’”’ 


“Come. Yoh statements don’t 
agree, Mr. Randall,” laughed the other. 
“What do jeopardize, suh, if 
yoh consider the advantage entirely 
with yohself? However,” he finished, 
with some coldness; “this is but a 
game, suh, and I had no idea that yoh 
were at all imperiling yoh welfare——” 

“The Randalls, 
obligation which they et, 
hotly interrupted the other, the drink 
showing in his eyes. “Yoh pardon, 
suh, if I have touched on personal mat- 
ters. It is not my custom, I assure 
yoh, to do so with strangers——” 

“Now, now, Mr. Randall, suh,” in- 
terrupted the other, patting the plant- 
er’s arm. ‘Yoh pardon, suh, if I have 
offended. [ am an old soldier,” twirl- 
ing his mustaches, “and perhaps own 
an exaggerated and touchy sense of 
honor. When yoh mentioned imperil- 
ing yoh welfare, it seemed as if we 
were no longer indulging in a gentle- 
man’s game, merely foh the sake of 
passing the time. I have a very deli- 
cate sense of honor, suh, and perhaps 


voh 


never incur an 
cannot meet,” 
, 


I am too ready to back my opinions 
with sums which I consider mere tri- 
fles. I hope this difference of opinion 
vill not impair our but newly formed 
friendship, Mr. Randall.” 

“I was too hasty, colonel,” replied 
the other, “for I reckon my pride is 
as touchy as yoh own. Come, fill up 
yoh glass, suh. Yoh’re a good fellow, 
and I’m a good fellow. We’re -both 
good fellows, suh. A Randall never 
yet refused to back his opinion, and 
ten thousand is as much a picayune 
affair to me as to yoh. If yoh persist 
in going broke, I’ll take yoh bet, suh. 
The best two out of three. My cards, 
I reckon. There’s my money, suh.” 
And he thumped a buckskin bag on the 
table. 

“Covered, suh,” replied Moreau, 
carelessly peeling off ten one-thousand 
dollar bills. 

By now the unconcern which Mr. 
Randall displayed was entirely authen- 
tic, for his incessant attention to his 
glass had lent him a bibulous courage 
and defiance of the future, in which 
lurked no wholesome leaven of caution. 
Moreover, his pride had been delicate- 
ly touched to the quick, and, rather 
than appear a “piker” before this mag- 
nificent acquaintance, he would readily 
have hazarded his entire estate. Pride 
of family was his fetich, and a Ran- 
dall, he considered, was an Admirable 
Crichton, who could be beaten at noth- 
ing. All this was quite aside from his 
desire to uphold his self-bestowed repu- 
tation of man of the world and the 
immutable conviction that his luck had 
turned. There was no doubt that if 
he had not sold his sugar crop for such 
an unexpectedly high figure he would 
not have embarked on his subsequent 
gentle carouse, nor, although of a jovial 
nature, so quickly formed a friendship 
with the magnificent and highly esti- 
mable Colonel Moreau, owner of the 
very delicate sense of honor, Although 
in that period, a decade or so before 
the war, which severed the country, but 
to ultimately knit it the more firmly 
together, the punch bow! was an insti- 
tution in every Southern household, 
Mr. Randall was not what is termed 
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a drinking man, and it was solely on 
his yearly business trips to the Crescent 
City that he permitted himself any lati- 
tude in that direction. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Randall had shuf- 
fled, dealt, and lost the first show- 
down. The next, however, he won, 
only to lose the third and last. 

“T calculate,” observed Moreau, care- 
lessly sweeping toward him the buck- 
skin bag, “that I have proved my 
theory, suh. Yoh tide has not turned, 
except foh the worse. An even bet 
that yoh lose the best out of the next 
six hands. We'll make it that number, 
in order to give yoh Randall luck a 
chance to come in, foh it really seems 
as if it was very bashful, suh. Do 
yoh take me? Of co’se, yoh are the 
doctor, suh, as I am the winner.” 

The bird being plucked, the vulture 
was no longer scrupulously careful re- 
garding its deportment, and, in fact, if 
Mr. Randall had been himself, he could 
not but have noted the contempt and 
derision in the estimable colonel’s voice 
and eyes. 

“Yes, I am the doctor, suh,” replied 
the planter thickly, “and a Randall 
never quits. Never, suh! I take yoh, 
and I raise yoh bet. Fifty thousand 
that I beat yoh foh out of six. That’s 
the way J play, suh. Now, do yoh 
take ie, Colonel Moreau?” 

A momentary astonishment flickered 
in the other’s eyes, for it seemed as if 
the bird had not been picked so cleanly 
as he had supposed. “I reckoned yoh 
cleaned out, suh,” he said cautiously. 
“If yoh’re serious, of co’se I take yoh.” 

Mr. Randall, swaying unsteadily, 
promptly slammed a green morocco 
wallet on the table. 


’ 


“That and a deed 
to my plantation, colonel, against yoh 
winnings and fohty thousand. I am 
about to show yoh, suh, how a Randall 
plays poker. I stake everything I own 
on the fact that yoh leave this table 
dead broke, suh. Here’s to the Ran- 
dall luck; and the hell, suh, with.every- 
thing else!’ And, drinking to this ad- 
mirable sentiment, he raised his glass, 
drained it at a draught, and sent it, 
crashing, to the floor. 

A lupine twist came to the other’s 
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lips, as he produced pen, ink, and pa- 
per. “Yoh just make out that deed 
now, suh,” he said suavely. “My name 
is Colonel Jacques Gaspard Deschamps 
Moreau, and very much at yoh service, 
suh——-”” 

He stopped and whirled about, the 
pen extended in his hand, as the door 
of the private stateroom opened, giv- 
ing admittance to a man of perhaps 
thirty-five, who exuded a _ certain 
debonair and rakish atmosphere. At 
the neck of this gentleman’s elaborately 
frilled shirt there gleamed a huge 
cameo, and companion stones fastened 
the cuffs at his wrists. 

“Gentlemen, your servant, and my 
humble apologies,” he said, with an 
elaborate bow. “I trust this is not an 
untimely intrusion.” 

“This is a private stateroom, suh,” 
interrupted Moreau, glaring at the in- 
truder. 

“What—— Why, as I live, it is 
Colonel Moreau! By all the saints, 


your admirable self, my dear fellow!” 


heartily exclaimed the younger man, 
slapping the other on the back. “These 
lights are so damn disobliging I didn’t 
recognize you. I have been watching 
the game for some time through that 
window,” pointing to one on his right, 
“and you must remember that a state- 
room isn’t private so long as the cur- 
tains aren’t drawn. If I had known 
you were aboard I would have hunted 
you up long ago, for you know how I 
love a game, colonel, and hence this 
ventured intrusion. Have you any ob- 
jection to making it three-cornered ?” 
His bow included Mr. Randall, now 
blinking at the table. 

“Sorry, but quite impossible, suh,” 
replied Moreau shortly. “I am already 
this gentleman’s master foh a matter 
often thousand or so—he has been 
playing in dam’ poh luck—and our next 
wager is foh fifty thousand. Too high 
foh yoh, I calculate.” 

“Not at all, I assure you,” lightly 
replied the intruder, smiling into the 
other’s venomous eyes. “Come, if your 
friend is willing, let me sit in. I really 
insist upon losing to you, colonel. 
Won’t you introduce me?” 
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Moreau hesitated, trying to read the 
other’s eycs. Then, apparently satis- 
fied, he turned to the nodding Mr. 
Randall, saying: “Have yoh any ob- 
jection, suh, to making it three? My 
friend, suh, Mr.—er—Mr. Jackson, of 
New Orleans.” 

“Honored, suh! Honored!” replied 
the planter, arising and extending a 
frank hand. “I warn yoh, suh, that 
the Randall luck has turned, and that 
yoh will surely lose. Stay out, suh; 
stay out!” he added impressively, pat- 
ting the other’s shoulder. “Foh I am 
about to make a killing, and I don’t 
want yoh to be among the dead. The 
colonel and I are old men of the world, 
suh, but this is no place foh a young 
man like yoh. I trust yoh will take 
my advice in the spirit in which it is 
offered, foh I am a father, suh, and— 
and I like yoh. By Gad, yoh remind 
me of a dear friend I once had—the 
Kirbys, suh, of Placquemine——” 

“Come,” interrupted Moreau, “let us 
resume our friendly hostilities, Mr. 
Randall, foh yoh make yoh landing, 
suh, in about half an hour.” 

“I thank you for your advice, sir,” 
said the intruder, with sudden gravity, 
while gently and unobtrusively he 
steered Mr. Randall to his seat. “But 
I am afraid it has come too late, for 
card games of all kinds are my weak- 
ness. Perhaps if I had received it when 
I was younger—— But I see our good 
colonel is impatient.” 

“T am,” replied Moreau, shuffling 
the cards, “foh we have only half an 
hour, and it is to be the best out of 
six hands, Come, my money is up, 
as yoh see, suh, and Mr. Randall draws 
a deed for his plantation as his stakes, 
so we await yoh pleasure, Mr.—er— 
Jackson.” 

“IT understand you to say that the 
stakes were fifty, not twenty thou- 
sand,” replied the other, casually glan- 
cing at the colonel’s roll. 

“TI calculate my check is good for 
the balance,” replied Moreau, signal- 
ing a warning with his eyes, “The 
National Bank of New Orleans, suh.” 

“Ah, a very sound institution, for I 
draw against it myself,” observed the 


younger man. “As, of course, we do 
not carry such an amount with us,” 
he added, with deference, turning to 
Mr. Randall, “Colonel Moreau and I 
must, of necessity, substitute our 
checks. We are strangers to you, sir 
and——~”’ 

“Yoh word, suh, is entirely suffi- 
cient,” interrupted the planter, waving 
his hand. “This is a question of honor 
between us, foh I might draw a deed 
to a plantation I never owned. I am 
a man of the world, suh, and I reckon 
we each can recognize a Southern gen- 
tleman on sight.” 

“Yes, in the present company, that 
is not a very difficult matter,’ gravely 
responded Mr. Jackson. “Shall we cut 
for the deal? The four best hands take 
all. Ah, luck is with me. I take the 
cards, sir.” 

“One moment,” said Moreau, “as no 
stakes are up, I reckon I'll give my 
check for the full amount should I 
lose.” Pocketing his roll, he glanced 
satirically at Mr. Jackson. 

If, for a presumable amateur, who 
occasionally indulged in a gentleman’s 
game, merely for the sake of passing 
the time, Colonel Moreau had exhib- 
ited a wonderful aptitude at shuffling 
and dealing, his performance was now 
completely overshadowed by that of the 
young intruder, whose lightning deft- 
ness was almost uncanny. ‘Talking 
nonchalantly and brilliantly, he stacked 
the deck with a beautiful precision, 
fascinating in the extreme, even while 
the colonel’s watchful and i 
eyes never for a moment relaxed their 
vigil. Owing entirely to this marvelous 
and criminal skill, Mr. Jackson won on 
his own deal, and, luck following him, 
won, also, on that of Mr. Randall. As 
each and every one of the colonel’s un- 
dertakings were highly estimable, he 
naturally held the best hand when, for 
a moment, the cards were in his power, 
and it speaks eloquently for Mr. Jack- 
son's large charity of judgment that 
he refrained from criticism even when 
acutely aware that the middle-aged 
Creole had rather clumsily garnered his 
third ace from the bottom of the deck. 
But, as youth must be served, espe- 


suspicious 
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cially when possessor of such consum- 
mate skill as that owned by Mr. Jack- 
son, the latter handsomely won his 
surprising 


fourth show-down’ with 
ease, verve, and dash. 

“Well, that winds her,” airily re- 
marked the colonel, arising and stretch- 
ing his long arms. “One hundred thous 
sand ain’t such a bad clean-up, I 
reckon, but yoh always were lucky, 
yoh young scamp, and there’s no play- 
ing against it. Yoh even topped my 
foh kings. I calculate the Randali luck 
finished a very poh last. How about 
yoh theory now, suh?” 

The planter did not reply, for it is 
somewhat difficult for a but newly 
ruined man to sense the full humor 
of his condition. In silence, he drew 
toward him the pen and ink, while for 
a long moment he stared at the white 
sheet of paper, upon which he was 
about to give title to all which he 
owned. He and his children were beg- 
gars; total and complete. This was the 
turning of the tide; his royal home-com- 
ing. Fora moment, he bowed his griz- 
zled head; then, shutting his teeth 
against all thoughts of the future, 
seized the quill pen. For a Randall 
must show the world how it can lose, 
A Randall must be beaten at nothing 
—even at playing the fool. 

“Yoh name, suh?” he courteously in- 
quired, turning to the young stranger 
who had proved so fortunate. 

“Eugene Kirby, sir.” 

“What?” exclaimed 
a dazed manner. “I thought, suh—— 

“Oh, the colonel sometimes calls me 
Mr. Jackson, because he thinks I re- 
semble the general,” lightly replied 
Cameo Kirby, as head between hands 
he stared gravely at the table. “Any 
one will tell you my name is Eugene 
Kirby—even the Texas tender knows 
it.” 

“Ah, the general. I have a boy, suh, 
whom we affectionately call by that 
name,” replied Mr. Randall irrelevant- 
ly, staring at the ceiling. “I have three 
children, suh. There is Tom and 
Adéle and the General. Their mother 
is dead, suh. And yoh say yoh name 
is Eugene Kirby. Very strange, suh. 


the planter, in 
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I know the Kirbys of Placquemine, 
suh. No relation, I suppose But, 
yoh pardon, suh.” 

And with a hand now steady and 
firm, he wrote and signed the deed to 
the Randall plantation and, with a bow, 
handed it to the gambler whose father 
he had befriended; the gambler whose 
reputation was said to be the worst on 
the river; the son of the man who had 
been his nearest neighbor and closest 
friend. 

This accomplished, Mr. Randall 
arose unsteadily, and walked to the 
door, where he turned and, for a mo- 
ment, surveyed the smoke-fouled room, 
with its litter of empty bottles. And 
if for a moment a fleeting realization 
of the very thorough manner in which 
he had been victimized permeated his 
throbbing brain, no hint of it was de- 
picted in face or bearing. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” he said 
gravely, “and thank yoh for the obli- 
gation. Good evening.” Head erect, 
he walked out, and very softly closed 
the door. 

Kirby resumed his preoccupied atti- 
tude at the table, while Moreau, care- 
lessly lighting a cheroot and pouring 
himself a drink, sprawled elegantly 
over an adjacent couch. 

“Well, 1 calculate that’s the easiest 
mark that ever came our way,” he 
observed, with a laugh. “Green as the 
everlasting hills,’ quietly pocketing 
Mr. Randall’s wallet, a delicate ma- 
neeuvre which Kirby neglected to note. 
“TI calculate this is the first time you 
and I ever played together, eh? Yoh’re 
a hell of a hand at the cards, my boy 
—never saw yoh equal befoh. I take 
it, yoh partner, Mr, Larkin Bunce, is 
not with yoh this trip, or yoh wouldn’t 
have so unceremoniously doubled up 
with me. Or perhaps yoh two have 
fallen out, eh? If so, suh, I will be 
happy to make our impromptu partner- 
ship permanent.” 

Kirby slowly swung around, and fix- 
edly regarded his magnificent and 
amiable companion. “Since when have 
you contemplated such an admirable 
partnership?” he blandly inquired. 

“Ever since I first saw yoh play, 
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Kirby. Come, yoh partner Bunce is 
crude—a damn, blubber-faced Yankee, 
with no manners whatever, suh; but 
yoh and I are gentlemen, and would 
make the best team on the river. I 
consider our play to-night the biggest 
haul in a decade, and I promise yoh 
moh like it, foh I never go in foh pic- 
ayune affairs. My fingers are grow- 
ing a little too stiff foh skillful manipu- 
lation, and I frankly own I haven’t yoh 
delicate and admirable finesse. But 
have the manner, Kirby, and can rope 
the cattle foh yoh to brand, suh. I'll 
guarantee yoh the biggest game on the 
river.” 

“You will oblige me, sir,” replied 
the other, carefully lighting a cheroot, 
“by employing the prefix to my name 
—if ever in the future I am unfor- 
tunate enough to have you address me. 
Permit me to inform you that you are 
a damn scoundrel, sir. I cannot be too 
emphatic concerning that statement. 
Whenever I form a partnership with 


you, I will be more qualified for a 
front seat in hell than I am at the pres- 


ent moment. Why, you low, thieving 
swamp cat,” he cried, losing all self- 
control, “how dare you think I gamble 
like you—by getting unsuspecting vic- 
tims drunk, and then robbing them? I 
watched you outrageously cheat Mr. 
Randall and ply him with liquor, in 
order to cover your characteristically 
clumsy manipulation of the cards, and 
if I stepped in to-night, and stooped 
to emulate the type of which 
you solely play it was in order to save 
your victim from complete and total 
ruin. It is unnecessary to say that 
when Mr. Randall is capable of esti- 
mating what has occurred, and is once 
more himself, this deed will be re- 
turned to him.” 

“Now, by God, Kirby, yoh can’t play 
that game on me,” cried Moreau, jump- 
ing to his feet. “Yoh come in on my 
kill, and then try to do me out of the 
spoils. That don’t go, Kirby. I’m too 
old a hand. Keep that line of talk for 
sapheads. The Randall plantation is 
sold under the hammer, and I get two- 
thirds, or——” 

“Or what?” coldly demanded Kirby, 


game 


carefully pocketing the deed. “You 
know me, Mr. Moreau, so don’t try 
to pull a derringer. It’s considerably 
safer to wait until my back is turned. 
I say, Mr. Randall himself will de- 
stroy this deed, and that his plantation 
will not be sold; and you may believe 
it or not, just as you like. That ten 
thousand you virtually stole I cannot, 
unfortunately, refund; but, believe me, 
that is the entire extent of your steal- 
ings. For once in your life, you are 
going to release a victim before he has 
been completely sucked dry; for once 
in your life, you are going to be half- 
way decent——” 

“Decent?” bellowed the other. 
“That’s a compliment from one of yoh 
standing——” 

“Like yourself, I game for a living, 
Mr. Moreau,” coldly interrupted Kirby, 
“but, unlike yourself, I endeavor to do 
so honestly, and I have never yet 
stooped to the methods which you ex- 
clusively employ. Although you are 
seemingly not aware of the fact, there 
is a distinct difference between a gam- 
bler and a thief. Once I had the privi- 
lege of meriting the friendship and 
esteem of gentlemen like Mr. Randall, 
and I now warn you to keep your claws 
off him. If ever, in the future, I catch 
you bleeding him, as you did this even- 
ing, you and I will have a different sort 
of discussion. For your own sake, I 
beg you to remember this.” 

Before Moreau could 
sound of a single shot rang out from 
the staterooms, and echoed it- 
river. Impulsively, Kirby 
turned to the door, and, as he did so, 
Moreau quickly withdrew his hand 
from the breast of his long frock coat. 
A tongue of flame, leaping from his 
derringer, shattered the stagnant to- 
bacco fumes, and, with the acrid bite 
of powder in his nostrils and a bullet 
through the lungs, the younger man, 
fighting hard against his fall, slowly 
eased himself to the floor. 

“For yoh; suh,” courteously sneered 
Moreau, carefully wiping the smoking 
pistol and returning it to his breast 
pocket, while he coolly watched the 
writhing figure cough out its life. “I 
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calculate, suh, yoh are now booked foh 
that front seat in hell which you de- 
clined. I'll teach yoh to play a low- 
down game on a gentleman, suh.” 

As he turned, to refill his glass, the 
door was violently torn open, and a 
large, florid-faced man entered. Mo- 
reau turned, his hand slipping into his 
breast pocket. For a long moment, the 
two confronted each other in silence. 

“Mr. Randall has just blown out his 
said the intruder slowly, at 
“T guess that’s your work, my 
fine old bucko. But I heard another 
shot. Where’s my pal, Gene Kirby 

” His eyes, restlessly searching 
the darkened corners, at length hap- 
pened on the huddled thing, now lying 
very still. “Gene,” he cried, stooping 
and raising the other’s head to his 
knee. “Speak to me, boy. It’s your 
old pal, Bunce.” 

“TI calculate yoh friend is past speak- 
ing, suh,” observed Moreau, backing 
toward the door, and keeping a wary 
eye on the florid-faced Yankee. “Mr. 
Kirby insulted me, suh, and has paid 
foh it with his life. I shot him in fair 
and honorable combat.” 

“Fair and honorable hell!’ snarled 
Bunce, leaping to his feet. “Shot him 
in the back, you skunk—your usual 
fair and honorable manner! You 
haven’t the nerve to stand up and face 
a crippled hen!” 

“Stand back, suh!” warned the 
ther, drawing his derringer. “Yoh 
are naturally excited, and so I choose 
to overlook yoh words—which I will 
not do in the future. But don’t push 
me too far, suh. Don’t push me too 
far, foh even a gentleman has his 
limits.” 

“No man ever double-banked Gene 
Kirby twice,” said Larkin Bunce la- 
conically, “and it'll be a good thing 
for you, Moreau, if he is past speak- 
ing—which, I guess, looks the case. If 
he happens to pull through, you can 
gamble he'll fix your case himself, 
but, if he don’t, my fine old bucko, J’ 
settle your honorable hash. You’ve 
stunk up this river just about long 
enough.” 


“It will afford me considerable pleas- 


brains,” 
length, 
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ure, suh,” replied the pseudo colonel, 
in his best manner, “to place yoh in 
the same position which yoh friend, 
Mr. Kirby, will shortly occupy. I re- 
fer, suh, to a front seat in the grill- 
room of his most satanic majesty. 
Yoh servant, suh, and a very good 
evening.” Bowing, the flower of South- 
ern chivalry backed nimbly through the 
door, and disappeared. 


CHAPTER II. 

Colonel Jacques Gaspard Deschamps 
Moreau—to give him his full titl— 
doing all things thoroughly, as befitted 
one of his honorable character, was not 
satisfied with, as he thought, disposing 
of Kirby’s physical existence, but con- 
sidered it his pleasurable duty to ef- 
fectually damn whatever little reputa- 
tion had survived during the other’s 
downward career. 

Kirby, presumably fatally wounded, 
had been carried ashore by Bunce at 
the next landing; and in those days 
shooting and stabbing affrays emanat- 
ing from card games being only too 
common, but little attention had been 
paid to the affair. Cameo Kirby was 
notorious the length of the river, and 
such an abrupt and tragic termination 
of his career had not only been fre- 
quently and cheerfully predicted, but 
was, moreover, expected of all such 
members graced his questionable 
profession. Indeed, for them, a sober 
and respectable death would have been 
considered bad form. Among the 
gambling profession there existed a 
certain code, which, in a man- 
ner, served to link those at the top, 
who like Kirby and Bunce wooed for- 
tune honestly, to the Moreau type, 
gracing and disgracing the lowest rung 
in the gamblers’ social ladder. This 
code—if so it may be termed—was an 
understanding to the effect that, in no 
instance, however great the provoca- 
tion, should the law be invoked; 
wrongs, fancied or authentic, were to 
be redressed solely by the bearers there- 
of, the joint office of judge and exe- 
cutioner being vested in each sepa- 
rate and distinct individual. 
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In view of this accepted understand- 
ing, Larkin Bunce had, accordingly, 
made no mention of the fact that a 
probable murder had been committed, 
and the passengers and steamship offi- 
cials, dismissing it as a gamblers’ quar- 
rel, which was none of their affair, no 
stigma or notoriety was attached to the 
good Colonel Moreau, who, claiming 
to be an old and valued friend of Mr. 
Randall, had gone to the latter’s state- 
room and brazenly assumed charge of 
the body. Bunce’s laconic statement 
was too pitifully true, for the old plant- 
er had effectually ended his life. 

Again referring to Colonel Moreau’s 
happy faculty of doing all things well, 
it was quite characteristic that, to com- 
plete his revenge against Cameo Kirby, 
he now did not hesitate to assume 
charge of Mr. Randall’s body; did not 
hesitate to meet the son of the man 
for whose death he had been directly, 
and shamefully, responsible. For young 
Tom Randall had ridden over to the 
Placquemine landing, in order to greet 
his father, while over at the old home- 
stead all was bustle and excitement, in 
honor of the master’s home-coming. 

Anxiously, Tom Randall waited to 
see the jovial and well-known figure 
of his father march down the gang 
plank; waited to catch a glimpse of the 
familiar and weather-beaten green 
portmanteau, which the planter always 
carried. The moments passed; other 
and numerous stepped 
ashore, to be eagerly welcomed and 
claimed by their own, but John Ran- 
dall was not among them. A curious 
and seemingly pregnant hush had suc- 
ceeded the landing of the freight, and 
off somewhere in the darkness a child 
whimpered shrilly; the boy’s nerves 
were set on edge. Perhaps his father 
was having a farewell talk with the 
captain, and would come dashing out 
at the last moment, with all his old dis- 
regard for time and place. It was time 
the bell was clanging, the signal for 
backing away, for by now the landing 
of passengers and freight appeared to 
be terminated. And still no John Ran- 
dall. The boy walked along the string- 


passengers 


piece, until the Texas deck came the 


more prominently into view, the glow 
from the open windows of the port 
staterooms silhouetting the lean-vis- 
aged pilot, absolute monarch of his 
realm, who, now that an easy stretch 
of the river had been entered, loafed 
about, while his cub took the wheel. 

“Halloa, on board the Shotwell!’ 
shouted young Randall, looking up at 
the pilot house. “Is that you, Mr. 
Bixby? This is Mr. Tom Randall. Do 
you know if my father is on board? 
We were expecting him by your boat, 
sir.” 

For reply, Mr. Bixby—usually the 
pattern of courtesy—offered a mono- 
syllabic affirmative, and turned from 
the window. 

But young Randall had no time to 
nurse his quick resentment, for now, 
at last, his father had come ashore— 
borne on the shoulders of two roust- 
abouts, while the captain and officers 
Stood, with bared heads, and thankfully 
left the unwelcome task of explaining 
the tragedy to the amiable and willing 
Colonel Moreau. 

“My boy,” said the latter, now lay- 
ing a fatherly hand on young Randall’s 
heaving shoulder, “although I am a 
stranger to yoh, suh, I have ventured 
to assume temporary control of this 
terrible affair, foh I am a Southern 
gentleman, as was Mr. Randall, and I 
feel bound to yoh-all by the ties of 
sympathy and country. I was a wit- 
ness, suh, to the events which preceded 
and prompted this outrage, and, al- 
though I am aware it is but poh sat- 
isfaction, still it is something to know 
that the scoundrel who was _instru- 
mental in causing yoh poh father’s 
death has already paid foh it with his 
life. My name, suh, is Colonel Mo- 
reau, and if I can be of any further 
service to yoh-all in this dark hour of 
tribulation, pray command me, suh. 
As an old soldier, I beg of yoh to meet 
this calamity with the fohtitude of a 
Christian gentleman.” With which ad- 
mirable and pious adjuration the good 
colonel flourished his handkerchief, 
and helped himself to a generous pinch 
of snuff, 

“{—I thank you, Colonel Moreau, 














for all you have done,” said young 
Randall stonily, looking on the huddled 
thing at his feet. ‘“You—you say you 
witnessed my father’s death?” 

“Not exactly, suh, foh he shot him- 
self in his stateroom. However hard to 
bear, I think yoh should know who and 
what prompted his death. The scoun- 
drel, suh, was the notorious Cameo Kir- 
by, of whom, perhaps, voh have heard.” 

“Young Randall nodded dully, and 
Moreau, entering into the spirit of the 
tale, continued: “I fohmed an ac- 
quaintance, suh, with yoh poh father 
when he came aboard at New Orleans. 
Ife confided to every one that he had 
sold his sugar crop foh ten thousand 
and had the money in cash with him, 
and he was in mighty high spirits be- 
cause he was on his way back home to 
see his children. Poh gentleman! As 
delicately as I can I must state that he 
was not quite himself, and by that, suh, 
I mean that he had been imbibing a 
little too freely. I don’t have to tell 
yoh, suh, that there are certain charac- 
ters on all the big boats who keep a 
pretty sharp lookout foh gentlemen with 
money who are in the condition yoh 
poh father, suh, was in to-night, and 
I expect there was more than one river 
gambler on board who would have 
liked to get his hands on Mr. Randall. 
But the one who got him was the slick- 
est and cleverest of the lot—the Cameo 
Kirby whom I have ned. This 
rascal, suh, inveigled yoh poh father 
into a private stateroom, plied him with 
moh liquor, and won from him not only 
all his money and personal effects— 
even including a miniature of yoh dead 
mother, suh—but also a deed to his 
entire plantation and all his slaves— 
everything which he owned. I was too 
late to save Mr. Randall, but I knew 
Kirby by repute, and I was so scream- 
ingly outraged by the whole affair that 
I denounced him foh the damn scoun- 
drel he was. Thereupon he drew on 
me, but I was the quicker and shot 
him down like a dog. They carried 
him ashore, suh, at the landing below 
this, and the river is cleaner foh his 
death.” 

“You have taken vengeance out of 
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my hands,” said young Randall un- 
steadily. “The coward and villain! 
For a stranger, sir, the attitude which 
you have displayed toward my family 
has been most considerate and I will 
never forget it. The—the hospitality 
of a house in mourning-———” 





“No. No, my boy,” interrupted Mo- 
reau, again employing his fatherly 
hand. “I am sensible of the honor, 


but I couldn’t think of it. This is a 
time when yoh-all must wish to be 
alone, and business calls me North. I 
merely stepped ashore in yoh interests 
as any gentleman would have done. 
There goes the bell and I must run 
for it. Honored, suh, to have made 
yoh acquaintance, though of co’se I 
deeply deplore the necessity which oc- 
casioned it. I will venture to pay my 
respects to yoh family when I return 
South, and pray command me in any 
occasion yoh may have. Yoh servant, 
suh.” And with a magnificent bow, the 
colonel turned and raced for the gang 
plank, boarding the Shotwell with a 
leap that shamed his fifty-odd years. 

Meanwhile, Cameo Kirby, a bullet 
through his right lung, was making a 
desperate battle against death; fight- 
ing for the life which he had consid- 
ered little better than worthless. In 
his efforts he was materially assisted 
by the crude, but faithful, Bunce, his 
gambling partner, with whom he had 
played up and down the Mississippi 
for years. For two weeks this combat 
raged, Kirby hovering between life and 
death, but at the end he emerged tri- 
umphant as, over the gaming table 
when the odds were as heavily against 
him, he had emerged from many a hot- 
ly contested conflict. 

To those who judged Kirby’s charac- 
ter from the evil reports which gossip 
had spread concerning him, and to oth- 
ers, who in their righteous ignorance, 
considered all gamblers legitimate chil- 
dren of the devil, his remarkable re- 
covery would have been accepted 
merely as another proof that the Evil 
One favors his own; that the mills of 
the gods grind slowly; that justice is 
blind, and that a scoundrel is difficult 
to kill, together with many similar an- 
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cient and redoubtable maxims which 
ignorance and self-righteousne ss love 
to distribute on every fitting occasion. 


Among possessors of the last-men- 


tioned attribute, Eugene Kirby was 
regarded as a black sheep who, relig- 


iously avoiding the whitewash brush, 
vas deemed beyond redemption, for 
what man worthy of the name would 
have acted had the last of the Kir- 
bys? What if he had been but fifteen 


when his father died a bankrupt? What 
yhan, a’ pau- 





if he had been left an ory 
per, with no immediate rduties to care 
how he acted? \vasn’t the heritage 
of an ancient and honorable name, the 
knowledge that some of the oldest and 
best blood in al! the South flowed in 
his veins, enough to keep him straight? 
Most assuredly it was. There was ab- 
solutely no excuse for his drifting in 
with wild and dissolute companions, be- 
coming a common river gambler, and 
rendering notorious and obnoxious a 
name which had hitherto been the syno- 
nym for honor and integrity. 

Kirby had been kept in ignorance of 
Mr. Randall’s suicide, but when at 
length he became convalescent, Larkin 
Bunce, harking back to the events of 
that memorable night, informed him; 
and the invalid, on his part, recounted 
the occurrences preceding Colonel Mo- 
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reau’s precipitation of the “honorable 
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he news Ir. Randal i 
1 1 great s] k he rdded € tly 
moved. ‘‘He was my father’s friend, 


) 
Bunce, and when the de layed havoc 
with our affairs, did all in his power 
to be of assistance. But for my damn 
pride { would have accepted his offer 
of guardian and, under his supervision, 
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I hope, would have been a credit to 
the name instead of the disgrace I 
am.” 


“Now, you quit these here post mor- 
tems,” remonstrated Bunce good-na 
turedly, but firmly. “You don’t call me 


a disgrace, do you? And ain't I your 
old side partner? Hell, if you play 
the game straight I guess there’s lots 
of worse ways of making a 3 than 


sawbones said a lot 
your 


gambling. The 


of rest was coming way, so just 


turn over on the other side and for- 
get it.” 

“No, I can’t, Bunce. Don’t you real- 
ize the position in which I am placed 
by Mr. Randall’s death? I hold a deed 
to his entire plantation, and I must 
sign a release without delay. What 
if it should ever be thought that I en- 
tered the game 


in earnest; with the 
deliberate intention of robbing Mr. 
Randall? You know my reputation,” 
he added bitterly, “and how easy it is 
for a dog to earn a bad name. Bring 
me pen and ink at once, Larkin, if you 
please, for I won't have a moment’s 
peace until I sign that paper.” 
Propped up on the pillows and sup- 
ported by the still grumbling Bunce, 


he wrote the following: 


I hereby surrender the absolute possession 
of all the property herein described to the 
child or children of John R: andall. 

EUGEN! 


Kirrsy. 
“There,” he exclaimed, ‘now I feel 
better, and there is no chance of my 
old neighbor’s children being defrauded 
out of their inheritance.” 
“You worry a heap more about them 


than yourself,” observed Bunce, “and 
there’s no call for it. Even if they 
knew you had got this deed, you’re 


reckoned as a dead man by everybody. 
I heard from one of the boys that Mo- 


reau had skipped to Mexico, but you 
know how the river calls and he'll an- 

ver sooner or later. When the fine 
old bucko does return don’t be fool 


chance at 
modest 


enough to give him another 
your back, for he’s a painfully 
cuss and prefers to stay in the rear. 
By rights he ought to get the same 
dose he gave you, and I’d do it for the 
asking.” 

“You know you wouldn’t,” said Kir- 
by sii nply. “The moment I learn that 
Moreau has returned you may arrange 
a meeting for us. You can leave the 
rest to me.” 

Bunce nodded. “I guess there ain’t 
any one who could get the better of 
you, Gene, face to face. I ain’t much 
of a hand at the gospel, but I’ll scare 
up a prayer or two for Jack Moreau’s 
soul.” 














CHAPTER III. 


Almost one year elapsed before 
“Colonel Moreau,” harkening at length 
to the call of the river, returned to his 
old haunts in New Orleans. When 
he did so it was to learn that his sup- 
posed victim had entirely recovered 
from the effects of the “honorable 
combat” and, in conjunction with his 
partner, had reoccupied his old niche 
of fame—premier professional gambler 
of the Mississippi. Quite aside from all 
financial reasons—the fact that a more 
skillful and successful rival was garner- 
ing the major spoils of the river—the 
news of his victim’s recovery was se- 
riously disquieting to the honorable 
colonel and, had he been forewarned, 
he might have indefinitely prolonged 
his acquaintance with the more health- 
ful climate of Mexico. He knew that 
Kirby was not the type of man to for- 
get or condone a bullet in the back, or 
the smirching of whatever little re- 
mained of his once fair reputation; 
and had he even remotely suspected 
that he would recover, he, Moreau, 
would not have prevaricated so cheer- 
fully and with such abandon to young 
Randall. How much did the boy now 
know? That was the all important 
question. Kirby, of course, had learned 
that he stood accused of the late John 
Randall’s suicide, but had he taken the 
rouble to refute it? Moreau did not 
think and Moreau was right. 

Kirby had but vaguely heard of the 
unjust accusation, and having been long 
since case-hardened to calumny in all 
its phases, paid little if any attention. 
Had any member of the Randall family 
sought him out he would, as a matter 
of duty, proved his innocence. But 
they, believing him dead, had not done 
so, and he refused to take the initia- 
tive; partly because he could not give 
absolute credence to the rumor, but 
in a greater measure because of the de- 
mands upon his time. After all, it did 
not matter. It only meant another tally 


to the score of Jack Moreau, and all 
would be wiped out by that gentle- 
upon 
What 


man’s death, an undertaking 
which he had definitely decided. 
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stood between them could only be 
eradicated by the bullet. 

Meanwhile, the passing year had 
brought with it many changes for the 
surviving members of the Randall fam- 
ily. Life is tenacious, and they had 
persisted in surviving, as best they 
could, the shock incident upon their 
father’s suicide. The one small meas- 
ure of satisfaction in the whole terri- 
ble affair was the knowledge that the 
despoiler of their home had promptly 
met his death, and that, in consequence, 
they were at least saved from pauper- 
ization. For they were entirely igno- 
rant of Kirby’s recovery or the meas- 
ures he had voluntarily taken for their 
protection, 

To the only girl, Adéle, had fallen 
the brunt of suffering; the General, a 
child of eight, was too young to fully 
comprehend his loss, while Tom, a hot- 
headed youth in his early twenties, oc- 
cupied all his time with the plantation 
and devoted all spare moments to nurs- 
ing his hatred against Kirby’s memory. 
While glorying in the latter’s supposed 
death, he deplored that his hand had 
not effected it. Where grief had par- 
alyzed Adeéle, it had but further aroused 
the boy’s militant and aggressive na- 
ture, adding, moreover, a veneer of 
youthful and bitter cynicism. He ab- 
horred Kirby’s memory with an inten- 
sity passing the hatred of man, and 
even had he been a stranger to the then 
prevailing and primitive notions of jus- 
tice, would, had he known the other 
lived, immediately sought him out and 
killed him. If his father’s memory de- 
manded that no resistance should be 
made to the gambler’s claim, it like- 
wise demanded that the latter should 
not live overlong to enjoy his newly 
acquired property. 

More than once, as if uneasy intuition 
sought to prompt the truth, the boy 
had suggested to his sister the possi- 
bility of Kirby having survived Mo- 
reau’s sincere attentions. Then he 
would break out in an ungovernable 
fit of fury and hatred. 

“Supposing that scoundrel has lived 
and intends reaping the reward of his 
crime!” he would cry. “He gained that 
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deed by the vilest scoundrelism ever 
practiced. Well, let him make good 
his claim if he can!” 

“But who will dispute it?” Adéle 
would lifelessly inquire, plucking at her 
black dress, while twin patches of scar- 
let would begin to burn in the dead 
white of her face. “Do you think we 
could stoop to ask mercy from a man 
of that stamp? Whether the deed was 
gained honestly or not, it does not mat- 
ter. Father’s signature is on the pa- 
per and we must stand by it, Tom. You 
know that. Anyway,” she would finish 
drearily, “what does it matter? What 
does it matter where we go; what we 
become? Let this Mr. Kirby—if that 
be his name—finish the work he began 
so well.” 

“I—I wish you could pluck up a 
little more spirit, Déle,” he would re- 
turn, solicitous and resentful in the one 
breath. “Doesn’t the thought of that 
scoundrel’s possible recovery make your 
blood boil? Don’t you ever consider 
the thought of you and the General and 
me being rendered absolute paupers? 
Think of what it would mean to leave 
the only home we have known-———” 

“T have thought of all that until my 
brain is sick—sick like my heart,” she 
would interrupt colorlessly. “I have 
long contemplated the possibility ; 
thought that the deed might, after all, 
have talked the matter 
Davezac. We have 

moment we learn 


be enforced. I 
with Aunt 
decided that the 
that this—this gambler is alive, we will 
put the place in order and leave im- 
mediately for New Orleans; again 
quarter ourselves on aunty. After that 
—well, you and I must learn how to 
work, Tom. We must provide for the 
General's schooling, and of course we 
cannot be a burden on Aunt Davezac 
one moment longer than is absolutely 
necessary. Above all, there must on 
no account be any opposition to this 
Mr. Kirby’s claim—supposing he still 
lives.” 

“Yes, I suppose you're right, ’Déle,” 
he would reluctantly agree. “We could 
not dishonor father’s memory by re- 
sisting the scoundrel’s claim.” 

And had sorrow not blurred the girl’s 


ovel 


perception, rendered her indifferent to 
everything, she would instantly have 
suspected her brother’s ingenuousness, 
for, hot-headed and impulsive, he was 
not one to heed advice; accept the pas- 
sive course that she had outlined. 

As the months passed and nothing 
was heard of Kirby, the possibility of 
his being alive and ever claiming the 
plantation was finally abandoned by 
Adéle. But young Randall, although 
carefully professing to the contrary, 
still entertained the suspicion that his 
enemy lived. In time the thought be- 
came so insistent that he determined ‘to 
quietly set on foot a thorough investi- 
gation. Visiting in person the town 
in which Kirby had fought his vic- 
torious battle against death, he even- 
tually succeeded in tracing the physician 
who had attended the wounded gam- 
bler, and by him the boy’s suspicions 
were verified beyond the possibility of 
a doubt. His intuition was vindicated; 
Kirby lived, and, so far as the doctor 
knew, was at that moment busily en- 
gaged with his chosen profession. 

Young Randall returned home, care- 
fully concealing from his sister all hint 
of his mission. The girl had but lately 
expressed a desire to visit their aunt in 
New Orleans, for the plantation was 
pregnant with memories and sorrows 
that were fast growing unbearable. 
Taking advantage of this opp 
keeping his real purpose in 
Tom now 


rtune de 
sire, and 
the background, 
that the house be 
and the long contemplated visit paid. 
Securing Adéle’s assent to this and 
satisfied that Kirby was alive, and that 
justice had yet to be meted out, young 
Randall, as was the custom in such 
matters, promptly set about informing 
his male relatives and friends. Among 
the latter was Judge Pleydell, a neigh- 
bor, whose plantation adjoined on the 
west that of the Randalls, and to whose 
daughter, Ann, the boy was engaged. 
Tom’s sole surviving relative was an 
elderly cousin, Aaron Randall, who, ig- 
norant of the details connected with his 
uncle’s death, had for over a year been 
detained by business interests in the 
North. To him Tom now urgently 


rested 
temporarily closed 
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wrote, requesting that he come to the 
home of their mutual aunt in New Or- 
leans; and the following morning the 
Pleydell and Randall families set out 

‘the same destination. In the Cres- 
cent City there resided gen- 
tlenan, Monsieur Anatole Veaudry, 
who, having for years sought an alli- 
ance with the Randall family through 
the medium of Adéle, would naturally 
ed to heartily concur in the 

the annihilation of Cameo 
Kirby. Tour to one were heavy odds, 
but the scapegrace gambler im his day 
had accepted greater. 

In due time the Randalls and Pley- 
dells arrived at the home of \ladame 
Davezac, but the weeks passed and as 
yet no information had been received 
tending to show that Kirby contem- 
plated securing the property. In fact, 
Tom Randall, scouring the city for the 
gambler, positively learned that the lat- 
ter and his partner, Bunce, had left. 
This was indeed the case, for Kirby’s 
sole motive in coming to New Orleans 
had been the desire to run down a ru- 

effect that Jack Moreau 

ad returned to his old haunts. The 
mor proved authentic, but the colonel 

had already left for Baton Rouge, from 
which town he again headed for the 
Crescent City, Ki and Bunce close 


for 


another 


be expect 
plans 


tor 


mor to the 


for 
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meeting 
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nel’s momentary alarm turning to re- 
lief when, from the boy's effusive 
ing, he ascertained the other’s agreeable 
state of ignorance regarding the true 
facts of John Randall's suicide. Tom 
at once confided his intention of kill- 
ing Cameo Kirby, and, delighted at se- 
ing such unexpected reénforcements, 
heartily concurred in the in- 

m, of ering i t coops ‘ation 

in the same w On his part, 
vas only too happy to accept 
the further services of so valuable a 
friend, and he promptly invited Moreau 
to Madame 
was as promptly accepted, it being quite 


ereet- 


] 
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I his moc 


orthyv cau 


the boy 


Davezac’s, an invitation that 
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characteristic of the estimable gentle- 
man to accept the hospitality of those 
whom he had irretrievably wronged. 

Learning from Moreau that Kirby 
was in the city, and in fact had been 
seen only that morning at the Salle de 
Conde, young Randall hurriedly re- 
turned to his aunt’s, determined to set 
on foot a plan that had been suggested 
by Judge Pleydell. That mouldy vil- 
lain, Colonel Moreau, promised to join 
the other the moment he had secured 
his portmanteau. 

Meanwhile Aaron Randall, an eld- 
erly, precise gentleman, whose long 
sojourn in the North had served to 
somewhat cool his fiery Southern na- 
ture, had promptly answered his cous- 
in’s urgent letter by shelving all busi- 
ness demands and hastening South. An 
old bachelor, his late uncle and he had 
been unusually close to each other 
through life, and he had lavished all 
his affection upon the other’s children, 
Adéle in particular being his especial 
favorite. Business cares had prohib- 
ited his attendance at John Randall’s 
funeral, and in fact he had been kept 
in ignorance of the facts surrounding 
the other’s suicide, Adéle holding that 
it would cause needless worry and sor- 
row. 

The unpleasant duty of explaining 
the tragedy devolved upon Judge Pley- 
dell, and even while Tom was renew- 
ing his acquaintance with Colonel Mo- 
reau, Aaron had arrived at the little 
house in the old French quarter of the 
town, and Pleydell inting to 
him their plan of 
Kirby. 

“We have all our plans arranged, 
sir,” the old judge was now saying, 
while he paced the room in some ex- 
citement, “and I have taken affairs 
more or less into my own hands. Tom 
would have hunted out the villain and 
shot him on sight, but I venture to 
think my way is the best, for we must 
recognize the honor due Mr. Randall’s 
memory ; and that means making no re- 
sistance to Mr. Kirby’s claim. The 
first thing to do is to send your cous- 
ins out to the plantation, and they will 
surrender the place to its claimant— 
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campaign against 
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slaves, land, everything. Then, sir, we 
send the ladies—Madame Davezac, 
along with my daughter Ann, and the 
little boy—over to my plantation while 
we remain behind to deal with the gen- 
tleman. You understand? I don’t 
think he’ll live very long to enjoy the 
property; and this time I don’t think 
he'll get well.” 

“We'll see to that,” replied Aaron 
quietly. “There’s you and Tom and 


’ 


“And Colonel Moreau,” supplement- 
ed the judge. “I understand he is a 
dead shot. Then there is Monsieur 
Veaudry, whom you know. He has 
long been a suitor of Miss Adéle’s, but 
since her father’s death naturally she 
has been in no frame of mind for court- 
ship, and consequently poor Anatole 
is as bitter on the subject of Kirby 
as she herself.” 

“Poor Cousin Adéle,” murmured 
Aaron, wiping his eyes. “When I last 
saw her she was such a happy, bright- 
eyed girl. To think of her young life 
being made a tragedy by this scoundrel. 
I'd cut off my right hand for that girl, 
Judge Pleydell.. But this Colonel Mo- 
reau; this defender of the family, you 
speak of his coéperation. Is he then 
in town?” : 

“I have heard so,” said the other 
quietly, “and there is no doubt that 
he will join us in our crusade against 
coundrel. He is not the man to 
forget or condone such an unspeakably 
vile action as he witnessed aboard the 
Shotwell that night. In fact your cous- 
ins hope to have the honor of enter- 
taining Colonel Moreau, and Tom has 
gone out for the express purpose of 
ascertaining his whereabouts, for I 
heard quite inadvertently that the gen- 
tleman was in town. I reckon Mr. 
Kirby is due to lose his life pretty 
shortly. He has made a lot of misery 
for us, sir, and it is high time he had 
some himself. This trouble has driven 
Tom pretty near crazy, and I’ve put off 
his and my daughter Ann’s wedding 
until we’ve settled Mr. Kirby, for the 
fact is I don’t want her to take any 
chances of being a widow ‘so young, 


sir,” 


this 


“Do the ladies know what is going 
forward?” 

“No, and I cannot impress that fact 
upon you too strongly, sir. They be- 
lieve, and are to be kept in the belief, 
that if Colonel Moreau accepts our in- 
vitation, which no doubt he will do, we 
are all merely making a pleasure jaunt 
to the Randall plantation. We treat 
the whole affair in that light, sir—a 
visit in honor of Colonel Moreau, so 
that the family may make his acquaint- 
ance at last, and show some measure of 
their gratitude to him for shooting 
down the despoiler of their father.” 

The entrance of Madame Davezac 
prohibited further discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

“Ah,” she exclaimed suspiciously, 
“the gentlemen talk secrets already. 
Monsieur Aaron,” she added gra- 
ciously, “you and I have not met for 
many years.” . 

“A great loss to me,” he gallantly 
replied, kissing her proffered hand. “A 
happy meeting, madame. The judge 
and !,” he continued unblushingly, 
“were discussing plans for the probable 
entertainment of Colonel Moreau.” 

“Then you must not talk of gloomy 
subjects, as I saw you were doing,” she 
replied. ‘No denials, please, for it is 
always when I see two heads together 
in this house it must be that they talk 
of their hatred for that poor Eugene 
Kirby.” 


Poor. 


madame?” echoed 


! \aron 
turning in amazement to Judge Pley- 
dell. 

“IT should have warned you, sir,” 
explaincd the latter, “that my dear old 
friend has retained her sentimentality 
with her youth.” Considering that Ma- 
dame Davezac was past fifty-five this 
was indeed a doubly remarkable per- 
formance. 

“Did you know this Kirby, 
dame?” gravely inquired Aaron. 

“No, monsieur, never; but I knew his 


ma- 


feel about the son as do all these oth- 
ers. I know his reputation, Monsieur 
Aaron. But think! A boy who had 
no one to watch him; no one to care. 
He drifts with bad companions; he 
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must live somehow. Oh, I could be- 
lieve he became a gambler, but that one 
with such blood in him could do what 
you all believe he has done—it is im- 
possible.” 

“But, madame,” protested Aaron, 
“this gentleman; this stranger—Colo- 
ncl Moreau——” 

“Ah,” she quickly interrupted, “I 
think Colonel Moreau acted from the 
highes’ motive. None of this family 
has a greater wish to make his ac- 
quaintance and thank him than have I. 
But I am still sure there was something 
he did not see; something he did not 
understand; something which would 
take the stain from the action of that 
poor young man. Yes, you think me a 
fool; you laugh at me,” she added, as 
both gentlemen smiled ironically, “but 
it is what I think, and it is good to 
see some one laugh in this house even 
if it is at my expense.” 

As she turned to leave, an old negro 
entered and announced that the “French 
niggehs” would serve coffee in fifteen 
minutes. 

“Wait, Croup,” commanded Madame 
Davezac. Then addressing the two 
gentlemen, she added: “Listen. This 
negro belonged one time to the father 
of Eugene Kirby. Croup, tell the gen- 
tlemen what you have told me once, of 
that time your young Monsieur Kirby 
has fall from the oak tree.” 

“vy were like dis 


, 


Well, suh, it heah,” 
gan the old negro, turning to Judge 
lell. “’Twere long time fo’ 

rse Randall done buy me to keep 
me from bein’ sold at auction. Den I 
b'long to ole Marse Kirby what’s been 
long dead and gone. Dat li'l’? Marse 
Gene Kirby in dem days round de place 
all de niggehs done know him by de 
name of ‘Lil’ Marse Come-cheer-up, 
kase dat what de lil’ boy allus say 
fo’ greetin’. But de way what de nick- 
name got fixed on him is dis: He 
sich a tendah-hahted lad, seem lahk he 
jest kain’t stan’ fo’ to have nobody in 
trouble nohah. An’ one day a li'l’ yal- 
ler no-count ornery brown pickaninny 
done clim’ up in de high branches of 
r to rob de aigs outen a mock- 


Li'l’ Marse Gene Kirby, 
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he ketch sight of him up dere an’ he 
holler fo’ him to come down. He say: 
‘What yo’ doin’ up dere, pickaninny? 
Don’ yo’ know dat ole motheh mockin’- 
buhd come back, fin’ de nest robbed, 
she das goin’ to break huh heaht a- 
mou’nin? Come down from dere.’ 

“But de pickaninny mighty sassy an’ 
sponds: ‘I ain’t meanin’ to come down 
from heah—gwine to git de aigs.’ 

“Den Marse Gene say: ‘No, yo’ isn’t. 
I goin’ to fotch yo’ down frum dah 
an’ tan yo’ hide.’ An’ fo’ anybody 
could stop him he’s halfway up de tree 
afteh dat pickaninny. Pickaninny 
crope out on a mighty slendeh branch, 
but li'l’ marse right along afteh him 
and grab him under the ahms. Den 
blim-blam went de branch and down 
dey come, boffem togedder. My land, 
I thought dem plum killed, but as dey 
fall, Marse Gene, he manage to swing 
his body underneaf de pickaninny— 
what’s even littler dan Marse Gene an’ 
only a wuffless slave anyhow—so dat 
when dey hit de ground dat pickaninny 
land on top o’ lil’ marse. But he ’gun 
to yell lahk he’s kilt. Den li’l’ marse 
all he do is to smile when we bend 
oveh him an’ he say to de pickaninny: 
‘Come, cheer up.’ Dat’s all he say, 
lyin’ dere wif his laig broken. Dat’s 
all, suh.” Croup hesitated and then 
added: “I ain’t seen li'l’ marse sence 
he was a li'l’ boy and dey say he tuhn 
out very bad. But lahk I tole yo’ is 
de way he done when he was a li’ 
boy, an’ dey call him ‘Li'l’ Marse Come- 
cheer-up.’ Thank yo’, suh.” And with 
a bow, the old serving man withdrew. 

“Perhaps you can understand,” com- 
mented Madame Davezac. 

“My dear lady,” replied the judge, 
“I fear the argument is wasted. It is 
a fact that the late Emperor Nero, a 
well-known, but disreputable character 
in Roman history, was very tender- 
hearted during his boyhood.” 

“And,” added Aaron, with much bit- 
terness, “that a soul of such promise 
as a child should have fallen so low as 
a man, makes him all the less deserv- 
ing of your pity. The case against this 
Kirby is quite clear.” 

“Perhaps I am ver’ 


foolish that I 
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can’t believe with you,” she returned. 
“But are we not going to the planta- 
tion to forget all such things? Let 
us not discuss the matter further.” 

It was not long before young Ran- 
dall arrived and acquainted the others 
with his happy meeting with Colonel 
Moreau. It was then agreed that the 
boy, in order to prepare his home for 
the honored guest, should precede the 
others to Placquemine. Judge Pleydell, 
having orders to leave at his plantation, 
proceeding from there to the Randalls’ 
home, the pleasure of receiving Colonel 
Moreau was thus left in the hands of 
Aaron. 

“He may be here at any moment,” 
explained Tom, “and as I must change 
into riding togs you will have to re- 
ceive him, cousin. One of our blood 
must be here to welcome him. I don’t 
think we can show too much honor to 
the man who tried to avenge my father. 
So far I am the only member of the 
family who has made his acquaintance. 
I will come down as soon as I can— 
but you will not find him difficult to 
entertain. He’s a fine fellow in every 
sense of the word.” 

Shortly after Judge Pleydell had de- 
parted, while the ladies were busily 
engaged with their packing and young 
Randall was dressing, the tall figure of 
the flower of Southern chivalry, port- 
manteau in hand, arrived at Madame 
Davezac’s and was heartily greeted by 
the expectant Aaron, who, sensible of 
his duties as host, put forth every ef- 
fort to receive this distinguished vis- 
itor in the manner befitting one who 
owned such presumable rank and vir- 
tue. 

“Allow me to welcome you, sir,” he 
said. “My name is Aaron Randall, 
and I have the honor to be cousin to 
the poor children you have befriended. 
May I offer you a morning dram, sir?” 

Moreau accepted the glass with his 
native courtesy, and, raising it, mur- 
mured: “With yoh, suh! I regret,” 
he added, in his best manner, “that I 
have never been able to meet the ladies 
of yoh cousin’s household, and I was 
delighted to hear to-day from Mr. Ran- 
dall that I am to have the pleasure of 


helping to complete the punishment I 
began moh than a year ago on the 
destroyer of this family’s happiness. 
I allude, suh, to the notorious Cameo 
Kirby.” 

“You call a pistol ball through the 
right lung only a beginning, colonel ?” 
mildly inquired Aaron, impressed by 
his visitor’s evident prowess. 

“The ball I put through Kirby’s right 
lung, suh, was the result of my indig- 
nation foh others,” replied Moreau. 
“The one I shall hope to put through 
his heart is foh myself. Yoh family’s 
plan foh disposing of the scoundrel 
has my entire approval, suh. I have 
the honor to tell yoh that Cameo Kir- 
by’s continued existence has achieved 
this importance; it has become an an- 
noyance to me—Colonel Jacques Gas- 
pard Deschamps Moreau—and I shall 
wipe him from the earth.” 

“Let us hope so,” agreed Aaron. 

“Miche Larkin Bunce fo’ to see de 
genaman what’s jest come,” announced 
old Croup, popping his head round the 
door and making a polite bow. Before 
the gentlemen could arise, Kirby’s part- 
ner shouldered his way past the negro 
and strode into the room. 

“Well, Moreau, I’ve run you down 
at last,” he exclaimed cynically, eying 
the startled gambler. ‘I’ve hunted the 
town for you—from the Salle de Conde 
to Congo Square. I reckon you know 
who I come from.” 

Moreau, momentarily 
quickly recovered his wonted compo- 
sure. His immediate task was to get 
rid of Aaron before the latter was in 
possession of any plain truths; truths 
with which the overheated Bunce 
seemed to be bursting. 

“Mr. Randall,” he said politely, and 
with no evidence of haste, “my busi- 
ness with this gentleman is private. 
Might I beg of you——” 

“He kin stay for all I care,” 
rupted Kirby’s partner. 

“Not at all. Not at all,” apologized 
Aaron, “The house is yours, sir,” he 
added, turning to his honored guest. 
With another bow, which this time in- 
cluded Mr. Bunce, he hastily left the 
room. 


staggered, 


inter- 
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“Seemed kinder anxious to git him 
out o’ the way,” commented the in- 
truder, after a moment’s silence. “I 
reckon you didn’t hardly calkilate on 
Gene Kirby’s turning up here in Noo 
Orleans just about now. 1! reckon if 
you had, you might have stayed hid 
in Mexico.” 

“Yoh think I’d hide from Gene Kir- 
by?” demanded Moreau, folding his 
arms and glaring at the other. 

“T don’t think you will no more,” re- 
plied Bunce laconically. “You know, 
Jack, what I admire about you is the 
impidence a good skeer puts into you. 
You’re so skeered of Kirby’s gettin’ 
you, you've got the impidence to be 
here with the Randall family because 
you think it’s the last place he’d look 
for you.” 

“Well?” demanded Moreau. 

“Yes, he’s pretty well again and he’s 
waiting for you, colonel. He don't 
know these folks and he don’t care 
what they think of him. It’s you he’s 
after, and | you wouldn’t ex- 


guess 


actly like him to have a talk with Tom 


Randall. That's where I’ve got you. 
You've got to meet Kirby yourself 
’stead o’ waiting for this young Ran- 
dall to try it for you. You've got 
sense enough to know that. If Tom 
went, you might have both of them 
after you.” 

“I suppose,” said the other suavely, 
“you mean I may hope for a settle- 
ment of my affairs with Kirby?” 

“Oh, you bet you can hope,” chuckled 
Bunce. “When I left Gene two hours 
ago I said I’d find you for him. He’s 
to be at the Duelling Oaks at sun- 
rise and will wait there for you. He'll: 
be at the fur end—alone. You go into 
the grove at this end—alone. After 
you've seen each other, shoot when you 
please. Do you understand ?” 

“Tell him I'll be there,” said Moreau 
grimly. 

On Bunce’s departure, Colonel Mo- 
reau, with his usual amiable manner 
and native regard for the truth, ac- 
quainted Aaron and Tom Randall with 
the sudden alteration in his plans, add- 
ing that for the present he must defer 
his meeting with the ladies. 
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“Foh this,” he concluded, producing 
his derringer, “means an appointment 
I cannot decline. We dispense with 
seconds for, already having had one 
encounter, we are permitted to meet 
alone. Gentlemen, I see yoh have 
guessed the truth. The fact is I am 
going to relieve yoh of the annoyance 
a certain plan might have occasioned 
yoh. I have just received word that 
Cameo Kirby awaits me at sunrise at 
the Duelling Oaks. It’s sunrise now. 
We shoot on sight—and this time I 
shall kill him.” 

“No, by God, you don’t! I claim 
that right!” cried Tom. “Damn our 
plan—I never liked it anyway. They 
kept me from going out after him yes- 
terday. Now he’s where I can get 
him——” 

“This quarrel is between Kirby and 
myself, suh,” sharply interrupted Mo- 
reau. “The message was to me.” 

“TI take it off your hands,” exclaimed 
Tom, laughing wildly. “It’s mine by 
right, and I claim it. Thank God, in 
half an hour I can look my family in 
the face without shame, and Adéle will 
at last take off her mourning.” 

“I repeat, suh,” returned Moreau, 
with quiet finality, “that this is my 
affair. I regard it as an execution. 
I cannot and will not permit any in- 
terference on yoh part. Merely tell the 
ladies that I was delayed and will fol- 
low on horseback later. And kindly 
take charge of my portmanteau.” 

Sullenly realizing the other’s fixity 
of purpose, the boy turned to his sad- 
dlebags, from which he produced a 
silver-mounted pistol. White-faced and 
trembling with passion, he handed it 
to the colonel. “At least,” he said, 
with an effort at dignity and self-com- 
posure, “do me the favor of using this 
instead of your own. Since my father’s 
death I have always carried it. It 
belonged to him, and is the one that 
scoundrel caused him to turn upon him- 
self.” 

“IT respect the sentiment and yoh 
wishes, suh,” replied Moreau, handing 
his own weapon to Aaron, who gin- 
gerly placed it in the colonel’s port- 
manteau. 
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“Won’t you even take me as a wit- 
ness?” pleaded Tom. ‘He won’t see 
me, for I'll hide in the underbrush.” 

“Impossible, Mr. Randall. I ask yoh 
word to continue yoh journey exactly 
as yoh have planned. Never fear, I 
shall see yoh at the plantation: this 
evening. When yoh come in sight of 
yoh fields to-day, look upon them in 
peace, foh by that time there will be 
no one to dispute them with yoh. Yoh 
servant, gentlemen.” And bowing, the 
good colonel blithely stepped forth into 
the early morning sunshine and headed 
for the distant Duelling Oaks. 

From the window, Tom Randall im- 
patiently watched the other’s departure, 
and when at length the estimable de- 
fender of the family, serene upon his 
coming interview with Kirby, had 
turned a near-by corner, the boy sprang 
off the window seat and seized his 
hat. 

“Where are you going?” sharply de- 
manded Aaron, attempting to bar the 
other’s way. 

“Don’t meddle with me!” violently 
warned Tom. “If ever a man had the 
right to another’s life, I have the right 
to Cameo Kirby’s. Colonel Moreau 
may have taken it from me—but do 
you think I’m not going to see it 
done ?” 

“Not in honor,” said Aaron sternly. 
“Each was to go alone.” 

“What honor did Kirby show my 
father?” cried the boy. “Get every- 
thing ready at the plantation, and tell 
Adéle that Colonel Moreau and I will 
follow on horseback. If Moreau doesn’t 
finish Kirby, I will! Ill get him some- 
how!” And flinging aside Aaron’s de- 
taining arm, he dashed from the house. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Despite his fifty-odd years, Colonel 
Moreau set out for his destination at so 
vigorous a pace that Tom Randall, who 
confidently expected to dog the other’s 
steps, was disagreeably disappointed, 
for by the time he had gained the first 
corner, around which the estimable de- 
fender of the family had disappeared, 
the latter was nowhere in sight. Fa- 


miliar with the city and its environs, 
the boy possessed knowledge of several 
time-saving short cuts to the Duelling 
Oaks, but this, on the present occa- 
sion, he considered useless, for, igno- 
rant of the exact spot where the com- 
batants were to meet, there existed no 
alternative but to press on in the wake 
of Moreau, whom he had every reason 
to believe had taken the familiar and 
direct route. Thoroughly imbued with 
the desire and expectation of witness- 
ing Kirby’s death and thus in a meas- 
ure glutting his vengeance, young Ran- 
dall broke into a run, confident that on 
turning each successive corner he would 
come in sight of the serene and indom- 
itable colonel. But time and distance 
flew by until at length the tall trees 
bordering the grove broke upon his vi- 
sion, and as yet his quarry had not been 
run to earth. 

Momentarily perplexed and mysti- 
fied, the boy turned and scanned the 
way by which he had come. Could 
he have in some cryptic manner passed 
the other on the road? Or, contrary 
to all expectation, had Moreau taken 
the short cut and was he even now in 
the grove and face to face with Cameo 
Kirby? For immediate and conclusive 
answer two pistol shots rattled out, 
shattering the cool serenity of the early 
morning and sending a bevy of fright- 
ened rooks circling and cawing high 
into the brooding blue dome of the 
heavens. Cursing his ill luck, young 
Randall raced furiously toward the dis- 
tant grove. 

Colonel Moreau, considerably more 
familiar with the town than Tom Ran- 


-dall, had indeed availed himself of the 


shortest cut possible and one which 
would lead him directly to that en- 
trance, the situation of which Larkin 
Bunce had been at pains to explain. 
No time could be wasted, for the sun 
had already risen, and to keep an ad- 
versary waiting smacked not only of 
cowardice, but was a direct breach of 
the code regulating such affairs of hon- 
or. It was characteristic of Moreau 
that, if left to himself, he would se- 
renely outrage all codes by shooting a 
man in the back, but that when offi- 
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cially entered for a combat—such as 
on the present occasion—he punctil- 
iously observed both the spirit and the 
r. Perhaps the knowledge that 


letter. 
letter. 

Kirby living meant a serious men- 
ace; Kirby dead meant security and a 
tighter grip on the spoils of the river; 
a reoccupation of the premier position 
from which he had been ousted. Busi- 
ness interests and his own life clam- 
ored for Kirby’s death. For Bunce, 
if he grew troublesome, he would ac- 
count, and he could rely on the latter’s 
remaining true to the code of their 
proiession—carrying no tales to the 
Randalls but, instead, if he considered 
fit, fighting out the issue with the slayer 
of his partner. It can thus be seen 
that Moreau, in his usual optimistic 
fashion, had the future arranged en- 
tirely to his satisfaction. 

Meanwhile, he had cautiously entered 
the shadow of the Duelling Oaks and, 
pistol in hand, was slowly threading 
his way down the path, the weapon 
cocked and resting across his left fore- 
arm. Flanked on either side by the 
giant trees through which fugitive sun- 
beams flickered, shooting their small 
golden arrows of light into the dense 
and rank undergrowth, he found some 
difficulty in accurately discerning dis- 
tant objects. Although the path was 
straight—thus obviating any turning 

f angles and a consequent sudden 

unexpected meetinge—he could not 
ee Kirby, and for a moment the fears 
of an elaborately planned ambuscade 
arose in his unworthy mind. Indeed 
the setting offered many inducements 
to one who, like himself, might enter- 
tain such a laudable purpose. 

These momentary misgivings were, 
however, abruptly dispelled, for, from 
far down the path, Kirby’s voice sud- 
denly broke the silence: 

“Good morning, colonel, is that you? 
Are you quite ready? Stand by, for 
I'm coming.” 

Moreau instantly turned until he 
faced the trees on his right; thus he 
presented the smallest possible surface 
to his advancing foe. Although the 
articles of agreement called for a mu- 
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tual and simultaneous advance, he was 
aware that it is easier to fire from a 
fixed platform, and he consequently de- 
liberately halted, his left shoulder 
thrown forward and the pistol level 
with his eye. He could now discern 
Kirby, who, unmindful of all tactical 
or strategic advantage, came saunter- 
ing toward him, the right hand dan- 
gling carelessly at his side. He was 
whistling, but had Moreau been nearer 
he would have noted the sinister line 
running from nose to mouth and the 
fixity of purpose in the brooding eyes 
—all of which belied the cheery carol. 

Moreau, standing like a rock which 
disputed the other’s progress, waited 
and watched. Once he made a sudden, 
violent movement in the hope of draw- 
ing Kirby’s fire, but the latter, never 
heeding, continued his seemingly care- 
less advance. On he came. Thirty 
paces. Twenty and still no sign from 
either man. Fifteen and Moreau’s hand 
whitened at the knuckles and his head 
came slowly down as he impaled the 
other on the sights of his pistol. On 
came Kirby, still whistling as if on a 
pleasure stroll; the right hand still 
dangling carelessly at his side. 

The nervous tension was fast grow- 
ing unbearable. Moreau’s nose looked 
pinched and the breath whistled through 
it. On came Kirby. Ten paces—and 
a sudden throb of flame leaped from 
Moreau’s pistol followed by a whirling 
wreath of and a reverberating 
crash. He reeled from the heavy 
charge. At the same moment Kirby’s 
listless hand swept up and, without 
breaking step, he fired. 

The drifting smoke parted in shreds 
and streamed away. The startled crows 
had ceased cawing, and off somewhere 
a blue jay ventured to timidly call its 
mate. Once more the cool serenity 
had descended upon the Duelling Oaks. 
Kirby was still advancing, but Colonel 
Moreau, giving a little cough, hesitated 
a moment; then fell prone, a small 
blue indentation disfiguring the purity 
of his lofty forehead. 

Cameo Kirby looked gravely down 
upon the body of his late enemy; then, 
as gravely, he parted the trees and 
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with bowed head slowly threaded his 
way toward the distant town. 

Kirby had not long left the scene of 
conflict before Tom Randall, coming 
from an almost diametrically opposite 
direction, burst into the grove and 
tripped headlong over the lifeless form 
of Colonel Moreau. Recovering him- 
self, the boy stared in horrified amaze- 
ment at what he had never expected 
to see. That God should have thus 
defended the impious seemed impossi- 
ble. Astonishment quickly gave place 
to a sense of burning outrage; a bitter- 
ness, abhorrence, and _ vindictiveness 
which immeasurably overswept all pre- 
vious feelings of treasured animosity 
and hatred. Now Kirby must atone 
not only for the suicide of John Ran- 
dall, but for the death of that gentle- 
man’s fancied protector and champion. 

Swayed by his present emotions, 
balked of revenge and thirsting for 
some means of expressing it, young 
Randall now stooped to an action which 
dishonored his name, race, and coun- 
try. In cooler moments he would have 
repudiated an action which forfeited 
the respect of all decent men. But he 
was hostage to a tempestuous and vio- 
lent passion which counted not the 
means to an end. Single-handed he 
might not hope to hunt down Kirby, 
but if he could enlist the assistance of 
the authorities, make every man the 
gambler’s enemy, the latter’s capture 
would be assured. 

With difficulty loosening Moreau’s 
fast-stiffening fingers from their death 
grip upon the pistol, young Randall 
hastily concealed the weapon upon his 
person, and thus by a single movement 
transformed what had been an honor- 
able and fair encounter into a seem- 
ingly deliberate and cold-blooded mur- 
der. The fact that Moreau had used 
the late John Randall’s weapon, leav- 
ing his own at Madame Davezac’s, 
would be but additional proof that 
Cameo Kirby had shot down an un- 
armed man. But one living witness, 


other than Tom Randall, had been pres- 
ent at this exchange of weapons, and 
he, Aaron, would be expected to keep 
Revenge—may it ever be hon- 


silent. 


orable; but honorable or dishonorable, 
revenge at all costs. Such was the Doy’s 
slogan. 

He had hardly resumed possession 
of his father’s weapon, and thus cast 
the stigma of murder upon Kirby, 
when several men, attracted by the 
shots, and whose rapid approach had 
spurred the boy to instant action, came 
running into the grove. To them 
young Randall breathlessly recounted 
his version of the tragedy. “You see, 
the gentleman has no weapon,” he con- 
cluded, pointing to Moreau’s barren 
hands. ‘“‘This, therefore, is a deliber- 
ate and carefully planned murder. Like 
yourselves, I was attracted by the 
shot e 

“But there was two of ’em, for I 
counted,” put in one of the newcomers. 

“The murderer evidently missed at 
his first fire,” said Tom. “My name 
is Randall of Placquemine, so you may 
accept my word that I found the gen- 
tleman as I have stated. This is a 
great and villainous outrage. I hap- 
pen to know the victim—a most esti- 
mable and honorable gentleman who 
had the misfortune to incur the enmity 
of the notorious river gambler, Cameo 
Kirby. The latter swore to get even, 
and there is no doubt he has fulfilled 
his murderous and cowardly intention.” 

“T seen this Kirby in town yester- 





day,’ commented one of the men, 
examining with morbid curiosity 
Moreau’s death wound. “He’s a bad 


ege from all acounts. Done his job 
neat. Shot from ambush, I reckon.” 

“We passed him on the road as we 
come into the grove,’ added a second. 
“I know him by sight—a youngish- 
looking, gray-eyed blade with a sort of 
dandy get-up to him. We asked him 
if there had been a dooel, and he said 
yes, he thought so——” 

“He lies, as you can see,” cried Tom, 
springing to his feet. “What road did 
he take ?’ 

“He come from thataway,” inter- 
rupted the informant, pointing in the 
direction Kirby had taken. “But you- 
all know the road.forks farther down.” 

“Come. We'll separate and he can- 
not escape,” cried Tom. “It’s our 
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duty to hunt the villain down; to aid 
the law all we can. Duelling is one 
thing, but murder such as this de- 
serves only lynch law. We'll show 
the scoundrel the same quality of mer- 
cy he meted out to this poor defense- 
less gentleman.” 

“That’s right. Short shrift and a 
long rope,” cried the men. 

Piloted by the member who had met 
Kirby, the small impromptu posse 
quickly made its way through the un- 
derbrush, emerging on the road which 
the gambler, at a point below the fork, 
was even then traversing. When the 
fork of the road was reached, Tom and 
two companions chose the right or 
southerly branch, while the man who 
had met Kirby, accompanied by a half- 
grown youth, bore away to the left. 
Thus by another intervention of the 
Fates, young Randall’s meeting with 
the gambler was again postponed. The 
former and his companions, alarming 
the countryside en route, reached town 
without overtaking or even sighting 
their quarry. 

Meanwhile, the other members of 
the posse had fared better—or worse. 
They had not long left their compan- 
ions before Kirby was sighted, walk- 
ing leisurely with bowed head and evi- 
dently preoccupied mind. Warned by 
the rapidly advancing steps of his self- 
constituted judges and executioners, 
he turned in mild curiosity and awaited 
their approach, ; 

The farmer and his son—for such 
the relationship existing between 
this contingent of the pursuers—came 
up hot and panting from their exer- 
tions, and meeting Kirby’s cool and 
pleasantly inquiring eyes, became for 
the moment nonplused and confused. 

“Rather a warmish morning for such 
strenuous exercise, gentlemen,” greeted 
the gambler. “It is obvious that your 
business is with me. Pray in what 
manner can I serve you?” 

The youth’s loutish bearing became 
the more evident in contradistinction to 
that of the elegant and courteous gam- 
bler, and with hanging lip he fell back, 
overawed by the silent, but compelling, 
mastery of caste. 


was 
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His parent, however—a stringy, 
drawling, malarial gentleman—was 


cast in a more determined and heroic 
mould. “Yuh-all be the gambler they 
call Cameo Kirby,” he exclaimed, point- 
ing a threatening finger. “We seen 
yuh-all come from the Duellin’ Oaks, 
an’ we-all have just come from there. 
Yuh-all have killed an unarmed man, 
an’ we-all are goin’ to have yuh-all up 
for murder.” 

“My dear sir,” replied Kirby, ar- 
ranging his cravat, “your-all’s inten- 
tions speak well for your-all’s respect 
for justice, but I assure you-all there 
is some mistake. The gentleman I had 
the good fortune to kill entirely mer- 
ited his end. Moreover, he was not 
unarmed, but made an earnest and sin- 
cere effort to settle me-all. In short, 
ours was-a fair and honorable meeting 
and, as such matters are not prohibited 
by the statutes, I really fail to see how 
it concerns you-all; comes within the 
scope of your-all’s worthy usefulness.” 

“Them big words and makin’ fun of 
my langwidge don’t change the case,” 
said the farmer grimly. “T seen yuh- 
all’s victim with my two eyes, an’ so 
did my boy and a lot others. He didn’t 
have no weapon of any kind, an’ that 
we kin prove. Lynchin’ is too good 
for you, Mr. Kirby, an’ yuh-all know 
.” 
“The devil it is,” replied Kirby. 
“You are the victim of a mistake, Mr. 
Farmer, and I’m evidently the victim 
of an enemy who has concealed my 
late opponent’s weapon. I will not 
permit your ignorance to swing me 
from the end of a rope.” 

“Tom, run for help! I'll hold this 
fellow,” cried the farmer. And as the 
boy ran off, the malarial gentleman 
flung his wiry arms about Kirby. 

A fierce and protracted struggle en- 
sued, Kirby realizing that he was not 
only fighting for liberty, but life. In 
those days lynch law was only too com- 
mon, and he knew what to expect at 
the hands of an infuriated, ignorant, 
and unreasoning mob. And in the pres- 
ent instance, all explanation would 
prove futile, for mob rule is not influ- 
enced by judgment, and he was already 
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a dog with a bad name. They would 
hang him first and inquire into the 
merits of the. case afterward. If pos- 
sible, prompt and ignominious flight 
was his only salvation. 

True to his class, Kirby’s opponent 
possessed some knowledge of wres- 
tling, but was totally ignorant of even 
the rudiments of pugilism, and the 
younger man confined his efforts to 
frustrating tripping attacks while at 
the same time striving to free his pin- 
ioned right arm. This at length he suc- 
ceeded in doing. A vicious wrench, 
a clever feint, a smashing uppercut, 
and the malarial gentleman went down 
on his back while Kirby, waving an 
airy adieu to the now advancing army 
of pursuers, took nimbly to his heels. 

But fleet and long-winded runner 
though he was, capture was ,not thus 
to be lightly outfooted. The cry of 
“Catch the murderer” is infinitely more 
potent than that of “Stop thief,” and 
pursuers were multiplying in his track 
at an alarming rate; adding at every 


step fresh runners to their ranks. 
On sped Kirby, every variety and 


class of humanity at his heels. Once 
or twice his way was barred by some 
energetic and inquisitive newcomer, but 
a clever dodge or well-directed blow 
left him to swell the ever-increasing 
army of impotents in the rear. No fox, 
doubling and redoubling on his tracks 
while in full view of the pack, owned 
a more keen delight in thus staking 
acumen and agility against overwhelm- 
ing odds than did the young gambler. 
By now the city proper had been gained, 
and the pursued, dashing around the 
first opportune corner, became lost to 
his pursuers. 

Kirby found himself in a quiet side 
street lined with aristocratic, fat lit- 
tle red-bricked houses whose drawing- 
room balconies were little more than 
a man’s height from the side path. He 
vaguely realized that he was. in the 
heart of New Orleans’ old French 
quarter. The street was not very long, 
and he did not know to where it led. 
Owing to the early hour the shutters 
of the houses were still closed, their 
easy-going inhabitants being yet abed. 


One house, however, proved the ex- 
ception, for his quick, searching eyes 
noted on his right a half-open draw- 
ing-room window with its gently flap- 
ping curtain. 

He had dropped into a quick walk in 
order to gain a much-needed breath- 
ing spell, but now as the hue and cry 
of his persistent pursuers became more 
insistent he again broke into a run. In 
a few moments they would turn the 
corner and sight their quarry. Almost 
at the same instant another chorus of 
cries came from the far end of the 
street toward which Kirby was hasten- 
ing. He incontinently halted, realiz- 
ing that the enemy, familiar with the 
neighborhood, had divided its army and 
sent one contingent around his flank to 
head him off. He was trapped, for it 
was impossible to advance or retreat. 
Louder and louder sounded the cries 
from front and rear; another minute 
and the short street would be choked 
with the meeting mobs. 

Without hesitation nor caring where 
it would lead, Kirby accepted the des- 
perate and solitary chance that was 
offered him. Hastily returning to the 
house with the open window and as- 
cending its steps, he leaped high in air, 
caught the overhanging balcony, drew 
himself up, leaped over the elaborately 
scrolled railing, and, pushing aside the 
gently bellying curtains, stepped quietly 
into the room. 


CHAPTER V. 

The General looked up _ gravely. 
“*Dele, I wish you would read some 
more to me, for there are words here 
that are too long. Both the princes 
are just- about the best heroes I ever 
heard of; one is a good prince and the 
other a bad prince. Which would you 
rather be, Anatole?” 

“Oh, but the good prince, of course,” 
replied Monsieur Veaudry, good-hu- 
moredly concealing his vexation at 
being constantly interrupted in his 
snatched téte-a-téte with the child’s sis- 
ter. 

“Both of ’em have so many hair- 
breadth escapes I just can’t tell whether 
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I’d rather be the good one or the bad 
one,” sighed the General. “Think of - 
this: The good prince is in a secret 
passage, and the bad prince gets it 
walled up at both ends, but the good 
prince has got a slow fuse leading 
through a crack to a barrel of gun- 
powder under the bad prince’s throne 
where he’s sitting; but he doesn’t know 
about it. What kind of a time was that 
to tell anybody he couldn’t hear the 
rest till after breakfast?” 

“Drink your milk or you shall never 
hear any more,’ threatened Madame 
Davezac. And the child obediently, but 
unwillingly, seized the huge glass and 
attempted to drain it at a draught. 

“You are pale like the camellia,’ mur- 
mured Monsieur Veaudry, resuming 
his téte-a-téte with Miss Randall. “It 
is only the air of the plantation you 
need to make you the rose, and we are 
go’n’ to make you renounce these black ; 
we go'n’ to persuade you to wear both 
the rose and the camellia in your dress 


once more.” 


“Not yet,” said the girl sternly, fin- 


gering her black dress. 

“IT know what you mean,” he re- 
turned, with deep significance. “Yet 
I tell you I think vou are go’n’ to take 
off your mourning at the plantation. 
When you do, then you will listen to 
what I have kep’ in my heart so 
long- i 

“T will not listen to any other man 
before then,” she interrupted listlessly. 
“Why is Colonel Moreau not to come 
with us?” she added abruptly, turning 
to her aunt. “I have such impatience 
to meet him. Are we not to see him?” 

“Oh, yes. Possibly he may come 
in time to start with us,” returned Ma- 
dame Davezac, rescuing the General 
from strangulation as he again attempt- 
ed to drain his milk at a draught in 
order to the sooner return to “The Two 
Princes—a Romance.” 

“If Colonel Moreau doesn’t come,” 
said Ann Pleydell, “that leaves an emp- 
ty seat in the carriage. Adéle, won’t 
you ask Anatole to take it instead of 
riding on horseback ?” 

“Certainly, I do,” replied Miss Ran- 
dall in the same pleasant, lifeless voice. 
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And although the young Creole impul- 
sively kissed her hand she remained as 
strangely emotionless and expression- 
less. 

“Come,” she added colorlessly ; “you 
and I, Ann, have our packing to fin- 
ish.” 

“And there is a packing case in the 
courtyard,” sighed Madame Davyezac. 
“Will you see for me if it is secure, 
dear Anatole?” Then as the two girls 
left the room, she added gravely: 
“Adele has always been fonder of you 
Anatole, than of any other man. You 
must help to rouse her from this gloom. 
She wears that mourning now more 
than a year. Ugh! She broods; she 
is so bitter, so strange, so impulsive, 
so full of morbid impulse. Because her 
father had no one to protect him the 
poor child thinks she should befriend 
all the world which is in trouble. Last 
week, one day, coming home from the 
cathedral, she has given her warm cloak 
to a ragged woman in the street. That 
was in the rain. You must help to 
rouse her, cher Anatole; from this 
gloom.” 

“It is no secret from all what I would 
give to make ’er happy once more,” he 
replied, with gloomy sincerity. 

When the young Creole and his host- 
ess joined the others at their packing, 
the General, unnoticed, and temporarily 
forgotten, had taken his book and se- 
creted himself under the table, in which 
city of refuge he hoped to follaw with- 
out interruption the further adventures 
of his two heroes. With all a child’s 
adaptation to environment, it was not 
long before he became completely ab- 
sorbed in the romance. Presently 
vague and disturbing cries came steal- 
ing in through the open window, and 
these he impatiently shook off, for nat- 
ural inquisitiveness as to their origin 
was trivial compared to the fate of the 
two princes. But the voices refused to 
be’ thus lightly dismissed. Excited 
cries of: “He went this way! Look 
in that courtyard! He turned this cor- 
ner!” certainly merited the earnest at- 
tention and searching inquiry of every 
healthy eight-year-old whose native in- 
quisitiveness cannot be dampened by 
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being dragged from bed before dawn 
or discouraged by the prospect of an 
all-day journey. After all, exciting 
fact is superior to exciting fiction, for 
the former is but temporary, while the 
latter is comparatively permanent; to 
be used as a stimulant—or sedative— 
when real life is lacking in appeal. 
Turning around and looking up from 
under the table, the General’s inquiring 
eyes met those of Cameo Kirby, who, 
standing - motionless by the curtains, 
was warily scanning the room. For 
a long moment man and boy mutely es- 
timated each other, too surprised to 
speak. “Come, cheer up,” said Kirby 
at length, unconsciously employing his 


characteristic phrase. “Don’t be 
afraid.” 
“I—I’m not afraid,” breathed the 


General, creeping cautiously from un- 
der the table. 

“Does the roof of this house touch 
the roof of the house next door?” pur- 
sued the gambler, with a reassuring 
smile. 

“No,” said the child, round-eyed. 

“Are there people upstairs?” 

“Yes, there are.” 

Kirby considered, no hint of his di- 
lemma in voice or bearing. He felt 
that he could rely upon this child, who, 
with all the composure of a self-pos- 
sessed adult, evinced no alarm or 
amazement at the sight of an overheat- 
ed and disarranged young man enter- 
ing a strange house via the window at 
six o'clock in the morning, 

“Does that lead to the street?” he 
asked, pointing to a door on his right. 

The General nodded. He was breath- 
less and terrified with joy. “Are you 
somebody making a hairbreadth es- 
cape?” he stated rather than asked. 

“T hope so,” admitted Kirby, with a 
smile. ‘Do you want to be somebody 
helping me to do it?” 

“Yes, of course. What do I do?” 

“Go out on the balcony,” Kirby 
gravely explained, “and look as if noth- 
ing was the matter. Lean your elbow 
on the railing and tell me what you 
see.” He drew aside the curtain as the 
child with flushed cheeks and shining 
eyes obeyed, 


“There are men up on that corner,” 


announced the General at length. 

“Don’t point,” warned the man in 
the room. ‘How many men?” 

“Five. Two of them-all got guns.” 

“All right. Don’t turn your head 
when you speak to me.” 

“There’s more men hunting through 
the garden across the street,” piped up 
the boy, wallowing in the satisfying 
knowledge that at last, by some mirac- 
ulous intervention of a beneficent Provi- 
dence, he had become an indispensable 
character in a very real adventure 
which promised to eclipse the most 
thrilling hairbreadth escape he had ever 
read. 

“Are any of the men looking up 
here?” whispered Kirby. ‘‘“‘No? Come 
in, then—quick!” The boy obeying, 
he cautiously closed one part of the 
window, but refrained from drawing 
the curtain. 

“T think,” impressively announced 
the General, approving of these prelim- 
inary manceuvres, “that this is better 
than where the good prince’s trusty 
friend cuts his bonds. Which one are 
rou?” 

“Which what am I?” asked Kirby, 
with a perplexed smile. 

“IT mean, are you the good prince 
or the bad prince?” 

“Oh, I see. Well, I'll try to be the 
good prince for a few minutes, if you'll 
help me to get away. Suppose you 
find me a hat, eh?” 

The General, with that lively disre- 
gard for another’s property which every 
loyal servitor of unfortunate princes 
must possess, instantly seized Monsieur 
Veaudry’s hat, which was reposing on 
an adjacent chair. 

“Thank you,” said Kirby gravely, 
covertly examining the pistol in his 
breast pocket. “This door leads to the 
street, you say? And there are five 
men on the corner—two with guns?” 

“Yes. What do we do now?” brisk- 
ly asked the boy. 

The other gravely offered his hand. 
“Why, now,” he said gently, “we shake 
hands, and I say: ‘Thank you.’ And, 
next—we say good-by.” 

“All right; wait till I get my hat.” 


























“But we just said good-by,” remon- 
strated Kirby. 

“Yes, but I’m going with you. You 
don’t know what minute you may need 
a trusty friend. Besides, I’ve got to 
see what happens next.” 

“That’s just what you mustn’t,” re- 
plied Kirby, shaking his head. ‘Don’t 
you look out of that window when 
I’ve gone, and don’t you come near 
the door. What do they call you?” 

“General.” 

“Well, General, I’ve only known you 
about two minutes, but I’d hate to get 
you into.any trouble. Now we both 
would be in trouble if anybody came 
in here, so I’ve got to get out pretty 
quick, and we'll be in worse trouble 
if you try to follow me into the street. 
So I put it to you this way: if you real- 
ly want to be my trusty friend, just 
shake hands with me again, and say 
good-by.” 

“Will you promise I can be your 
trusty friend?” said the boy earnestly. 
“No matter whether you turn out to 
be the good prince or the bad prince, 
I'll always be your trusty friend—al- 
ways.” 

“Always,” pledged Kirby, with the 
utmost sincerity. 

“Then shake hands,’ 
eral. 

They did so gravely. 
General,” said Kirby. “I 

He turned sharply at the sound of a 
l had 


said the Gen- 


“Thank you, 
”” 





softly closing door. A girl en- 
tered the room; a girl whose clear 
pallor was accentuated by the deep 


black of dress and hair. She had over- 
heard the boy’s last words, had esti- 
mated the tableau, and now, as Kirby’s 
eyes met her own, the warm blood 
crept into throat and cheek, and she 
said impulsively, a little catch in her 
voice: 

“So it is the General who has had 
the honor of receiving you, after all. 
[ am so glad you have again changed 
your plans. Now you can go in the 
carriage with us——” 

“But you don’t understand, Adeéle,” 
cried her brother, while Kirby looked 
his astonishment. “His enemies are 


after him, and he had to make a hair- 
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breadth escape through our window. 
He lost his hat in his flight from some- 
where 

“Wait, General. We'll finish the 
story, after a.while,” she interrupted, 
smiling understandingly at Kirby. 

“But I tell you he climbed in the 
window,” persisted the excited boy. “I 
gave him Anatole’s hat.” 

Kirby, his eyes still on the girl, 
bowed with courteous formality. 

“It is entirely true, madam,” he said 
lightly. ‘Unhappily, it isn’t a story, at 
all. I have not the honor to be here 
by appointment—as you evidently infer 
—but simply by accident; by virtue of 
the only open window in the street.” 

“And he doesn’t know yet whether 
he’s going to be the good prince or 
the bad prince,” triumphantly added the 
General, proudly eying his hero. 

Adéle drew back, frightened, un- 
nerved; her hand creeping to the door- 
knob, “It—it is a mistake,” she 
breathed, wide-eyed with sudden fear. 
“You are a stranger 

“Please don’t be afraid of my being 
the bad prince,” smiled Kirby, in his 
most reassuring and _ light-hearted 
manner. “If you will permit me, mad- 
am, to take this hat, I will vanish, as I 
intended a 

“There are men _ watching the 
streets,” she said steadily, holding him 
with her eyes. “I saw them from my 
window. Is—is it that?” 

All fear had vanished, and in her 
voice there was but apparent a concern 
for him, the stranger and interloper. 

He nodded, and turned to the listen- 
ing child. “General, do you want to be 
my trusty friend once more? Good! 
Then do just what you did before—out 
there on the balcony.” When the child, 
with eager alacrity, had obeyed, Kirby 
added, in an earnest and steady voice: 
“T don’t know whether or not you can 
believe a stranger on his bare word, 
but I'll try. Last night I heard that 
the worst scoundrel I know was in New 
Orleans. I met him at sunrise this 
morning at the Oaks. I went alone, 
and he came alone. It was a fair meet- 
ing—we fired together; he missed, but 
I didn’t—so I had the good luck to 
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come away. Ten minutes later they 
tried to arrest me for murder. I got 
away, but I didn’t have a long start. 
When I turned into this street, I heard 
them coming from both directions. 
There was only one chance to get out 
of sight—the open window of a strange 
house. I took it, and,” he finished, 
with a faint smile, “that’s where I 
am.” 

She was silent. 
said it was a fair meeting. 
should they BS 

“I can’t prove it was fair,” he in- 
terrupted grimly. “I left him lying, 
with his pistol in his hand, but it wasn’t 
there when they found him. They 
think I shot down an unarmed man, 
because they found no weapon upon 
him.” 

“You mean it was stolen?” she asked 
wonderingly. 

He smiled, shaking his head. “No 
common thief would have dared to. 
Whoever did it must hate me worse 
than did the dead man. Stealing that 
pistol finishes me, if I don’t get away. 
That’s all—and all I can say. If you 
can’t believe me,’ he added quietly, 
“there’s only one thing for you to do 
—go to that window, and call those 
men in here for me. But if you can 
believe me—well, permit me ‘to take 
this hat.” 

There pause, during which 
they looked each other in the eye, he 
calmly waiting for her decision; she as 
calmly estimating him. Then she 
quietly left the room, quickly return- 
ing with a black felt planter’s hat. 

“Take this, instead,” she said evenly, 
tendering it. “It is my brother’s.” 

Thanking her, he turned to go. But 
now she was at the window, and, after 
one hurried glance, she confronted him, 


Then: “But you 
Why, then, 


was a 


with white, drawn face and eager, re-. 


straining hand. 

“Do you know they are still there, 
watching?” she cried. “How cruel to 
hunt a man down like that. You will 
never be able to get by them. They 
will kill you.” 

“If I start they'll know somebody 
tried to get by,” he returned lightly. 
“And they’ll probably finish me, one 


way or the other. This way doesn’t 
involve any legal procrastinations; 
that’s why I prefer it.” 

“Don’t try it. Please don’t,” she whis- 
pered, pushing back her heavy hair. 
“IT cannot let you make the attempt; 
it is suicide!” 

“Why, that’s about all that’s left to 
me—to make a good try,” he smiled. 
Then, suddenly serious and diffident, 
he added: “May I tell you something? 
Perhaps the circumstances might ex- 
cuse it if it sounds overbold for a 
stranger to say. But it is something 
mighty precious that the last thing I 
heard before going out to make my 
try was the voice of a merciful lady, 
speaking kindly to me. And, more 
precious still, somehow that it was you. 
I only wish I was going to have a 
chance to remember it longer.” 

“Tt isn’t kindness,” she returned sim- 
ply. “I know that you told me the 
truth. I believe you are an honorable 
gentleman, wrongly in great danger. 
I—I have suffered so much myself, 
that’s enough for me to know about 
you. Listen! Would it be safe for 
you to cross from our front door to a 
carriage?” 

“Don’t try to do anything for me 
that——-” 

“If it were a closed traveling car- 
riage—just by the door?” she persisted 
steadily. 

“My story is true, and you have be- 
lieved it—somehow. But nobody else 
would,” he said grimly. “Please do 
not try to do anything for me. I don’t 
know your family, but I’m mighty cer- 
tain that they’d turn me over to——” 

“You feally must permit me to do 
as I think best,” she interrupted, with 
an imperious little gesture, softened by 
her eyes. “We must make the best plan 
possible under the circumstances. It 
is out of the question for you to boldly 
leave the house, and that settles it. I 
couldn’t let you make the attempt, if 
you were my worst enemy. Now, I 
will see that the General promises to 
keep entirely secret the method of your 
entrance, and on no account to men- 
tion the word ‘escape.’ I know he will 
promise faithfully, and we can rely 
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upon it. Meanwhile, we must think of 
some plan. There must surely be some 
way- ” She stopped, and assumed 
an unconcerned expression as Poulette, 
one of the servants, entered. 

The French mulatto hesitated, and 
then, pointing straight at Kirby, in- 
quired: “Shall I take the colonel gen- 
tleman’s portmanteau to the carriage?” 

Adéle turned, sudden inspiration in 
her eyes. “Yes. Yes,” she ,cried, 
breathless with excitement. “And, 
Poulette, tell them to lift the top, and 
let the carriage be closed.” 

The servant obeyed, picking up the 
late Colonel Moreau’s green portman- 
teau, and, when she had gone, Miss 
Randall cried: 

“Now I know! 
the way!” 

“But—I 
mered Kirby. 
make any effort on my behalf. 
then, there is your family i 

“Hush!” she whispered. 
comes the family now.” 

Kirby unconsciously started; then 
drew himself up, as the door opened, 
disclosing Madame Davezac, Ann Pley- 
dell, and Anatole Veaudry. 

“Anatole,” cried Adele, as_ they 
paused, astonished, “we must ask you 
to give up your seat in the carriage. 
You see, our friend has come, after 
all.” 

“Our friend?” echoed Madame Dav- 
ezac, coming eagerly forward. “What, 
is it possible? You mean, Adele, that 
this gentleman——” 

“Yes,” cried Adéle, her eyes smoul- 
dering with excitement. “Quite pos- 
sible, as you see. Aunt Davezac, Miss 
Pleydell, Monsieur Anatole Veaudry, 
I wish to present—Colonel Moreau. 
The colonel’s plans have changed. He 
rides with us to the plantation.” 

“Eh bien! Delightful!’ exclaimed 
Madame Davezac, while the others ex- 
pressed their astonishment and pleas- 
ure. “That she added playfully, 
with an arch glance at the pseudo Mo- 
reau, “‘if Moreau will not 


Now I have found 


don’t understand,” stam- 
“T cannot permit you to 
And, 


“Here 


is,” 


Colonel 
change his plans again.” 

Accustomed to such astounding 
turns of fortune, Kirby quickly recov- 
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ered the composure shattered by the 
totally unexpected and amazing intro- 
duction of Adéle. ‘No, madam,” he 
replied gravely, bowing to the still 
archly smiling Madame _  Davezac, 
“Colonel Moreau won't change his 
plans again.” 

And, in this unheralded manner, un- 
der false colors, which had been hoisted 
by the protecting, merciful, and igno- 
rant hand of one, who, had she known 
his identity, would have been the last 
to act as his savior, came Cameo Kirby 
to the house of his enemies, 


CHAPTER VI. 

The journey to the Randall planta- 
tion, occupying a full day, marked an 
epoch in Eugene Kirby’s life—a fact 
of which, from its inception, he was 
entirely unconscious. Without a sin- 
gle exception, it was the first time in 
fifteen years that he had been received 
on a tooting of equality—even inti- 
macy—with that high type of woman- 
hood to which his birth entitled him, 
and which had been forfeited when he 
had yielded to the lure of the river and 
the wiles of evil companions. And, 
even though he did not forget that his 
present standing had been won by 
grace of a girl’s ready sympathy, the 
knowledge did not interfere with a 
thorough enjoyment and appreciation 
of the moment. 

Under the impression that they were 
entertaining Colonel Moreau, benefac- 
tor and champion of the Randall fam- 
ily, Miss Pleydell and Madame Dave- 
zac yielded the more readily to Kirby’s 
charm of manner, while the General, 
conscious that he was acting in some 
mysterious way as the secret and 
trusty friend of his hairbreadth-escape 
hero, hung on the latter’s every word. 

Indeed, a more impregnable audience 
would have found their entertainer ir- 
resistible, for Kirby put forth every 
effort to please, his payment a laugh 
from Adéle or a flush in her pale cheek. 
Nor were his efforts prompted by ego- 
ism, any longing for self-exploitation ; 
rather, in fact, they were spontaneous, 
a tribute to the Goddess Fortune, which 
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had graciously associated him with a 
type of femininity which he had longed 
to meet, and despaired of so doing. 

Thus, with its four occupants in the 
happiest frame of mind, and on the 
best of terms, the roomy, close-topped 
carriage, its sleepy negro driver monot- 
onously clucking at the horses, jogged 
placidly over the sunlit roads, while 
Anatole Veaudry, riding gloomily be- 
hind, winced whenever he heard Adéle’s 
fresh and care-free laughter. It was 
an unwonted sound, and more than 
once he caught himself commenting 
that it was as unwelcome. 

Meanwhile, Kirby’s good angel—if a 
professional gambler may be permitted 
to own one—was, in another direction, 
looking after his interests with unabat- 
ed zeal; postponing his exposure and, 
consequently, prolonging his intimacy 
with the Randalls. 

It must be remembered that only 
Tom Randall and his Cousin Aaron had 
met Colonel Moreau, and thus Kirby’s 
exposure as an impostor could only 
come from these two. The hot-headed, 
vengeful boy was still busy scouring 
New Orleans for his supposed enemy, 
and thus his presence at the plantation 
would be indefinitely postponed until 
he had either succeeded in tracking 
Kirby, or had abandoned all hope of so 
doing. 

On the other hand, however, Aaron, 
heeding his cousin’s wishes, had ac- 
companied Croup to the plantation, 
where he confidently expected to find 
Judge Pleydell, who had preceded him 
thither ; but, learning on his arrival that 
the latter had ridden over to his planta- 
tion, Aaron immediately followed. It 
so happened, however, that Judge 
Pleydell, completing his errand, had re- 
turned to the Randalls and, taking a 
short cut through a lane, which con- 
nected the two estates, unwittingly 
passed Aaron, who had followed the 
highroad. Thus, when Kirby and the 
ladies eventually arrived, the old judge, 
supported by a jubilant crowd of negro 
field hands and domestic servants, was 
the only one to welcome them. 

Standing on the steps of the wide 
veranda, while she swung her bonnet 


by its strings, Adéle, smiling and flush- 
ing by turns, boldly introduced the 
pseudo Moreau to her family’s old 
friend. 

“Colonel Moreau, this is, indeed, a 
happy and propitious occasion,’ warm- 
ly responded the judge, while he shook 
Kirby by the hand. ‘And never in my 
life have I seen so delightful and wel- 
come an alteration as is apparent in 
the health and spirits of the young 
mistress of this plantation. What is 
the magic secret to account for so great 
a change since last evening?” 

“Ah, it was the ride,” demurely sug- 
gested his daughter, glancing from 
Adéle to Kirby. 

“The ride?” echoed Madame Dave- 
zac. “Mais—non; it was that charm- 
ing Colonel Moreau. I think he bring 
the sunshine we have been waiting for 
so long.” « 

While the others, with the exception 
of the moody and despondent Monsieur 
Veaudry, entered the house, Adéle, of- 
fering the excuse that she wished to 
see her roses again, sought flower bas- 
ket and scissors, and, accompanied by 
the indomitable Kirby, repaired to the 
garden, Anatole watching them, with 
brooding, longing eyes. 

Presently, he became aware that an- 
other was as interested as himself and, 
turning, he found Croup at his elbow. 
The old serving man continued for 
some time to silently scan Kirby’s re- 
treating figure. 

“Who you say were dat genaman’s 
name, Marse Anatole?” he at length 
inquired. 

“Colonel Moreau,” abstractedly re- 
plied Monsieur Veaudry. 

“Yes, seh. Yes, seh,” acknowledged 
Croup. “Dat’s de name what he done 
give. Yes, seh.” But he was far 
from satisfied, and, still shaking 
his head and mumbling to himself, re- 
turned indoors. Certainly neither 
Kirby nor Croup—quondam servant 
and youthful master—had the remotest 
idea that, after a separation of so many 
years, they had finally met. 

Meanwhile, Aaron Randall had re- 
turned from his abortive mission, only 
to learn that the elusive Judge Pleydell 
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had again left, this time to ride over 
to the steamboat landing for expected 
letters. But Adeéle’s elderly cousin was 
too excited to longer trouble himself 
concerning the judge’s erratic move- 
ments, for he had learned that Colonel 
Moreau had, after all, accompanied the 
ladies, and was at that very moment 
with Adéle in the garden. 

“Why, then,” he exclaimed, to Mon- 
sieur Veaudry, who had been his in- 
formant, “this can mean only one thing 
—Cameo Kirby is dead.” And _ he 
tersely related the meeting at the Oaks, 
even down to the detail of Moreau 
taking the late John Randall's pistol. 
followed the colonel,” 
it’s devilish strange 
I don’t un- 


“Tom secretly 
he finished, “and 
he didn’t return with him. 
derstand it.” 

But Monsieur 


Veaudry was only 


thinking of this added advantage which 
his rival had gained in the eyes of 
Adele. 

“Ah, he has one more privilege—I 
have to envy him,” he exclaimed. “TI 


see he is a gentleman, and does not 
boast. Also, it is that he would not 
wish the ladies to know. I shall seek 
opportunity to congratulate him when 
he is not in their presence. I should 
not think it honor of me to be slow 
with my felicitations—— Ah, I shall 
do it now.” 

He turned, as Kirby emerged from 
the garden, Adéle having halted some 
distance down the path. 

“T have just learn, sir,” began Ana- 
tole, with a bow, “of the, great privi- 
lege you have had to-day. We know 
by the pleasure to see you alive that 
there is one great scoundrel which is 
not.” 

“Who’s that?” asked Kirby, lighting 
a cheroot. 

“I offer you congratulation,” pur- 
sued the young Creole formally and 
rather stiffly, “that you have earn the 
gratitude of all good people.” 

“What 

“Because you have the honor to kill 
that Cameo Kirby.” 

The other, with perfect composure, 
gravely eyed his cheroot, while he suc- 
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cessfully concealed all evidence of any 
other feeling. 

“Well,” he said courteously, “I al- 
ways hoped that nobody but myself 
would kill that fellow. I suppose many 
have wished to, but they didn’t have my 
luck.” 

“But most I congratulate you, Mon- 
sieur le Colonel,” finished Anatole, his 
voice tremulous with emotion, “is that 
you have earn so much gratitude— 
here,” making an eloquent gesture to- 
ward the house. 

This time Kirby could not conceal 
his astonishment. “And why should 
that have earned me so much gratitude 
—here?” he asked bluntly, imitating 
the other’s gesture. 

Before Monsieur Veaudry could re- 
ply, Adéle had joined the group. 

“Anatole has presented you to the 
colonel?” she inquired, turning to her 
cousin. Then, heedless of his evident 
amazement, she gayly continued, turn- 
ing to Kirby: “This is our good Cou- 
sin Aaron. Aaron, you will be glad to 
know that this gentleman is Colonel 
Moreau. I have the honor to present 
you.” 

“Colonel Moreau!’ gasped Aaron, 
aghast. “Why—why I met Colonel 
Moreau—this morning !” 

Adéle started, and paled as, too late, 
she fully realized the truth. But Kirby 
remained the same, courteous, amiable, 
and care-free gentleman of the carriage, 
while he eyed Aaron steadily. “Does 
it seem to you that I have changed 
since we last met?” he blandly inquired. 
“Perhaps you would hardly know me 
for the same man? In fact, if Miss 
Adele hadn't told you that I am Colo- 
nel Moreau, you wouldn’t have _ be- 
lieved it? But you take her word for 
it, don’t you?” 

After a long, tense silence, the be- 
wildered Aaron gravely inclined his 
head, saying: “Yes, I take her word.” 

“Ah, I thought so,” gently comment- 
ed Kirby, and, bowing, he joined Miss 
Pleydell and the General in the gar- 
den. 

“Cousin Aaron,” said Adéle earnest- 
ly. “I did introduce that gentleman 
as Colonel Moreau. I know just what 
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I am doing. I ask you to trust me 
until Tom comes, because I ought to 
tell him first. Will you do it?” And 
again, Aaron, after a momentary strug- 
gle, assented. 

When the girl had rejoined Kirby 
in the garden, Monsieur Veaudry, who 
had been an interested spectator of the 
little tableau, exchanged with his com- 
panion a significant glance of grave sus- 
picion. 

“THe mus’ have changed quickly, this 
colonel, since you saw him this morn- 
ing,” he commented dryly. “I think 
—— But who is this gentleman?” turn- 
ing to confront Larkin Bunce, who, 
mopping his inflamed face with a dusty 
sleeve, had thrown himself from his 
weary horse, and boldly entered the 
gate. In fact, he had ridden at a 
breakneck pace all the way from New 


Orleans. 


“Your servant, sir,” he greeted, 
bowing to Aaron. “I’m lookin’ for 


the gentleman who come here in the 
carriage with the ladies.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed Mr. Randall, close- 
ly scanning the other, “you’re the gen- 
tleman who came to see Colonel Mo- 
reau this morning. Do you wish to 
see him now?” 

Bunce started violently, turning as 
pale as his overheated condition per- 
mitted. “Good God, no!” he exclaimed. 


“But it was Colonel Moreau who 
accompanied the ladies,” explained 
Aaron. “And, sir, here he is now.” 


The old gambler turned, with a sub- 
dued exclamation of alarm, as if fully 
expecting to see the ghost of the late 
lamented Moreau. But instead, his 
startled eyes met those of his partner, 
who, humming softly to himself, was 
calmly approaching, a white camellia in 
his hand. 


“Come, cheer up, Mr. Bunce. I hope 
I see you well,” greeted Kirby. Then, 


politely turning to Aaron, he ‘added: 
“Mr. Bunce is confused. His long ride 
in the heat has been too much for him. 
Mr. Burce is my—secretary. He 
looks robust, but is, in fact, very deli- 
cate. Might [I so far trespass upon 


your hospitality as to beg a cooling 
draught for him?” 


Aaron bowed gravely, and, accom- 
panied by Monsieur Veaudry, retired 
indoors. They had hardly left when 
Bunce’s long-repressed emotion over- 
came him. 

“A cooling draught,” he echoed, 
with violent scorn. “I want a drink, 
and let it be strong, friend. I always 
knowed you was a damn fool, Gene 
Kirby, but I never knowed it was as 
damn as this. All the names in the 
world to pick from, and you chose the 
name of Jack Moreau. Why, dog my 
cats!” 

“Chance, Larkin, chance,” réturned 


Kirby, quite unmoved. “It was the 
angel of chance who gave me the 
name.” 


“Angels? Angels?” caught up the 
other, his voice faint with the violence 
of his sarcasm. “Darned if I ain’t lost 
my hearin’, I'll be dogged if I ain’t 
delirious. Skin me if it don’t seem 
like I’m settin’ out in a garden and 
hearin’ Gene Kirby talkin’ about an- 
gels. It sounded jest like his voice. 
‘Angels,’ he says. Him—Cameo Kirby! 
Poor old Gene Kirby! Why, you mush- 
brained chucklehead,” he finished an- 
grily, “don’t you know that Tom Ran- 
dall’s been raisin’ hell all over Noo 
Orleans, tryin’ to run you down?” 

“Well, what of it?” 

sunce, making a gesture eloquent of 
despair, feebly sought the garden seat, 
and mopped his inflamed face anew. 
“He asks me what of that,” he wailed, 
to the surrounding scenery. “You 
pore, wanderin’ lunatic. You know 
damn well tliat, of all places on earth, 
this is the last you should have. tum- 
bled into. Now,” with sudden energy 
and decision, “git ready to git out— 
quick! My hoss is dead beat, but git 
your angel to loan you one, and slope 
for the river. I'll catch you up at 
Natchez.” 

But Kirby calmly refused the prof- 
fered riding whip. 

“What’s all the reason I shouldn’t 
stay here?” he demanded. “Why should 
I expect danger from these people— 
Madame Davezac, a Miss Pleydell, and 
her father; a Creole named Veaudry 
and a Miss Adéle——” 
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“Miss Adéle who?” bellowed Bunce, 

“T don’t know. That’s all I’ve heard 
them call her.” 

Here the Fates again intervened in 
the name of procrastination, for before 
Bunce could inform his partner that he 
was the guest of the family which, 
thanks to the efforts of Colonel Mo- 
reau, was his sworn enemy, the ladies 
entered, and, to the fleshy gambler’s 
infinite disgust, anger, and misery, he 
was again promptly introduced by 
Kirby as “my secretary.” Moreover, 
despite his utmost efforts, he eventual- 
ly found himself pledged to remain the 
night, 

“But I dursn’t do it, ma’am,” he 
had expostulated to the smiling and in- 
domitable Madame Davezac. “Me and 
Kirby—I mean, me and Colonel Mo- 
reau, got to git right out of here. 
There’s some mighty pressin’ business 
waitin’ for us—'specially for him, 
ma’am.” 

“Ah, but you will make pos’pone 
that business,” she returned. “I’ve al- 
ready had your horse taken to the sta- 
bles. Colonel Moreau, he says he will 
do us the honor to dine with us and 
remain the night, and that decides it. 
You are his friend and secretar’ 
So I shall see you at dinner, Monsieur 





Bunce. Croup, the gentleman’s room.” 

And Larkin, making an uncouth 
bow, swallowed his curses, and fol- 
lowed the old servant. Passing Kirby, 
he breathed scornfully: “If I was some 
people, I'd find out more about other 
peo] le.” 

Alone with Adéle, Kirby leaned 


against the old sundial, and attentive- 
ly watched her deftly arrange in the 
basket her freshly gathered bunch of 
nowers, 

“Your friend evidently thinks you 
are not safe here,” she said, at length. 
“But—vou won’t go? I—I know you 
are safe here.” 

“T doubt it,” he calmly interrupted. 

“Why?” sharply, looking up, with 
startled, wounded eyes. 

“Because you are giving me a longer 
time to remember your kindness than 
I expected, and I’m afraid I’m finding 


pe 
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that that isn’t the safest thing in the 
world for me.” 

“Great danger in that, sir?” she gay- 
ly asked. 

He joined in her laugh, but his eyes 
were half serious. “People who play 
with fire * 

“Ah, but I don’t believe you are a 
coward, sir. Of what was your friend 
afraid ?” 

“Well, mainly he seemed disturbed 
because JI didn’t know your name,” 
smiled Kirby. 

“But you do.” 

“Pardon, I don’t. This is the first 
time I’ve been alone with you since we 
started. I’ve only heard you called 
‘Miss Adéle.’ I don’t even know whose 
plantation this is.” 

“Neither—do—we,” she added sad- 
ly. “I—I want to show you some- 
thing.” And as if yielding to a sudden 
impulse, she unfastened from about her 
neck a jeweled miniature, and handed 
it to her companion. 

Kirby instantly recognized it as a 
portrait of the late John Randall, and, 
in a breath, the full significance of 
Bunce’s observations came to him. 
Amazed, he looked from the miniature 
to Adéle; then to the house, and back 
again to her. Observing his emotion, 
she whispered: “You knew my father ?” 

“T met him—once,” replied Kirby, 
taking a deep breath. 

“T was proud of him,” she continued 
steadily, refastening the miniature 
about her neck, “and I am not the less 
proud of him now. You have heard 
how he died? Then you understand 
why we do not know whose plantation 
this is. That we hold it at the mercy 
of—Cameo Kirby.” She dragged forth 
the name, with an accent and gesture 
of unspeakable fear and loathing. 

“Your brother took Moreau’s word 
for what happened that night, didn’t 
he?” asked Kirby steadily. 

“Certainly. Had not Colonel Mo- 
reau shown himself my father’s 
friend?” she returned. 

“Tt seems to me that Moreau’s word 
has gone for a good deal with your 
family,” he commented, with veiled bit- 
terness. 
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“And why not? Do we need any 
one’s word’ upon a notorious adven- 
turer, who lives by gambling?” she 
asked, with some asperity. “Any one’s 
word upon a creature who preyed upon 
the weakness of a good man like my 
father ?” 

“But has it ever occurred to you,” 
he returned quietly, “that possibly this 
Kirby might never intend to claim the 
plantation——”’ 

“No! No!” she interrupted vehe- 
mently, shaking her head. “He is too 
infamous—— But I don’t want to 
think of him to-day. A change has 
come over me, and—and somehow the 
world is a different place——” She 
stopped, and then, with flushed cheeks 
and hurried breath, added: “I feel as 
if I had been living a long time in the 
shadows—shadows full of darkness and 
ugly thoughts. But it has lifted to- 
day, somehow. What is it?” 

She turned, asking the question with 
wondering eyes, her face transfigured. 
And, as if the heavens, bearing out her 
statement, offered a sign which pre- 
saged future peace and happiness, a 
surcease from all tribulation and suf- 
fering, the final and complete oblitera- 
tion of the shadows of the past, the 
homing sun, peeping from over the dis- 
tant house, bestowed its last caress 
upon Adéle Randall, transforming her 
sombre dress into one of gayety and 
splendor. True to Monsieur Veaudry’s 
prophecy, it appeared as if her long- 
affected mourning was to be at length 
discarded ; but, contrary to that gentle- 
man's long-cherished hopes, his was not 
the personality to induce the metamor- 
phosis. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Even a more obtuse and inexperi- 
enced man than Eugene Kirby would 
not have failed to interpret Adéle’s 
words and bearing, the cause of which 
was, as yet, beyond her understanding. 
Kirby knew that he was dealing with 
no coquette, who sought to pander to 
vanity, or who considered all men the 
plaything of an idle hour. It was not 
so much Adéle’s words, as her manner, 
which betrayed a frank liking and in- 


terest, which, despite his modest argu- 
ments to the contrary, could no longer 
be attributed to an impersonal regard 
for his safety and welfare. He saw 
that, unknown to herself, she was rap- 
idly passing through the various stages 
of liking and interest, heading straight 
for that inevitable climax which is dig- 
nified by the term love. In view of 
the fact that he had already arrived 
there, and had made every effort to 
assist her toward the same goal, the 
present misgivings and _ self-censure 
which now assailed him were decidedly 
out of place. 

True to his character, he had acted 
first and considered last. He had put 
forth every effort to please, to awaken 
her heart, and now that there were 
signs that it was answering, he was 
dismayed. In the flush of his new and 
welcome experience, he had forgotten 
his calling, his reputation; forgotten 
that he was a common gambler, with no 
claim upon such society as he was now 
enjoying ; forgotten everything but that, 
by some miraculous fortune, he had 
been transplanted to the land of his 
dreams, had met its central figure, and 
had promptly plunged, head over heels, 
in love. 

Kirby’s thorough, if tardy, self-cen- 
sure, however, was hardly justified, for 
he had made no conscious efforts to 
enlist Adéle’s regard, and their mutual 
attraction had been as instantaneous 
and spontaneous as it was natural and 
to be expected. But the knowledge of 
her identity had awakened him to a 
lively sense of his true position, and 
although he was far from being the 
scoundrel which Moreau had pictured 
and Adéle believed him, his regard for 
her clearly showed him that by re- 
maining he was jeopardizing her future 
peace and happiness. He must save her 
from herself and from him, and, no 
matter how difficult it would prove, 
kill her dawning interest, which nat- 
urally was based on the supposition 
that he was a gentleman privileged to 
associate with one of her standing. 
Filled with this resolution, he now 
turned, and said: 

“Miss Randall, you’ve been kinder 
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to me than any woman ever was. You 
saved my life this morning. But my 
friend is right—I’d better go. Already 
you've helped me more than you 
ought.” 

Instantly, the angelic, wrapt expres- 
sion was sponged from her face; and, 
astonished, almost angry, she turned 
upon him. 

“Why ? 
that?’ she demanded. 
I don’t want to?” 

“No,” he admitted. 
can't stay.” 

“Do you want 
you're afraid?” 

“Yes—I am afraid.” 

“Afraid because we expect the real 
Colonel Moreau to-night or to-mor- 
row? I’m not afraid of his coming, 
and you can’t make me believe that you 
I don't believe you were ever 
afraid of a man in your life.” She 
stood very straight, and looked into 
his eyes, an incredulous, challenging 
smile on her lips. 

I was never afraid of a man,” 
“But I am afraid 


What right have you to say 
“Do you think 


“But—but I 


me to believe that 


are, 


“No, 
he admitted quietly. 
Oo! — 
“Of me?” she whispered, interpret- 
ing the pause. 

“Yes,” he said simply. 

Her eyes battled to meet his own, 
but every effort proved futile; and, at 
length, coloring vividly, she sought the 
turning her back, 
the arm, toying 
white camellia he 


n seat, half 
while he preémpted 

with the 
still carried, 

“I gather from the stories you read 
the General,” he continued, bending 
toward her, while he smiled half cynic- 
ally, “that the bad prince always keeps 
following the beautiful princess—and, 
of course, she always finds him out. 
Now, it looks to me like a weakness in 
his character that he doesn’t quit be- 
fore she has the chance to. In my opin- 
ion, he’s a fool to take the risk.” 

Her answer came tremulously, but 
withal brave, and to the point. 

J suppose I could find a story in 
which she would want him to take the 
chance. Now—now are you going to 
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stay?” turning, and looking up, half 
daringly, into his eyes. 

“I can’t,” he said doggedly. “And 
the sooner I go the better. Don’t let 
anything ever make you sorry that you 
helped me. Good-by.”. And, throw- 
ing the camellia on the bench, he reso- 
lutely offered his hand. 

But she ignored the hand, and picked 
up the discarded flower. 

“Not yet—not yet,” she whispered. 
“There is Ann calling me, and I must 
dress for dinner. But I shall expect 
to see you again before you leave. You 
will wait here? You may tell me good- 
by, then—if you wish to.” 

He bowed, seating himself dejected- 
ly on the garden seat, while she flew 
into the house. 

The sun had set, and twilight was 
fast approaching, the shadows of the 
trees blending in one solid, gray, im- 
palpable mass. It seemed as if the dis- 
appearance of the sun and Adéle had 
been coincident, productive of the same 
effect. Without warning, the day’s 
work seemed to be clamoring for toll, 
demanding more than Kirby owned. 
He felt weary, spent; utterly forsaken 
and alone; the bleak and barren future 
stretching .interminably before him. 
Hostage of his bitter humor, he was ob- 
livious to the fact that the old reg 
Croup, watching his opportunity, 
stolen the house, and was 
regarding him fixedly, and he st 
when, at length, the other timidly 
tured to address him. 

“Marse, yo’ ’scuse me, sah; 
yo’ be so ’bligin’ and kind fo’ me to 
ask yo’ a question?” prefaced Croup, 
with a humble bow. “I got a very 
strong membunce o’ de way yo’ is 
favored in de profyle, but it must ’a’ 
been a long time since yo’ was here, 
case I don’t place yo’ das right—’spe- 
cially by de name, sah.” 

“T have never been here before,” re- 
plied Kirby truthfully. 

“Well, I clah ole Croup got a rack 
his wool some, kase I knows yo’ face 
as well as I knows my own. I bet I 
ain’t goin’ to get to sleep a wink to- 
night, tryin’ to membeh whah it was I 
know yo’, sah.” 


now 
arted 


ven- 


from 


could 
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Amused by the other’s evident per- 
plexity, Kirby, in his characteristic 
fashion, temporarily dismissed his own 
troubles, and said, with a smile: “Come, 
cheer up. It isn’t as bad as that.” 

Instantly, Croup turned, electrified, 
while he clapped both hands behind 
outstanding ears. “What yo’ say, sah?” 
he cried. “Blass God—‘Lil’ Marse 
Come-cheer-up.’ It’s done come to 
me. It’s Marse Gene Kirby 

“S-sh! Don’t call me that,” warned 
the other, jumping to his feet. 

“No, sah. I don’t say dat name no 
mo’,” replied Croup, with an effort re- 
straining his excitement and pleasure. 
“*Twas your own pa done riz me, sah, 
and yo’ can trust me clean throo to de 
bone. I’m Croup what done knowed 
you when yo’ was li'l’ marse. But 
what yo’ doin’ here? ’Tain’t safe. Dey 
das nachally goin’ to kill yo’, Marse 
Gene. Honey, yo’ must git off’n dis 
land as quick as yo’ kin.” 

“Thank you for the warning, Croup,” 
said Kirby, offering his hand. “But 
don’t you worry about me; I’m going. 
Can you get two horses for me? Good! 
Have them saddled, and bring them 
around on the road.” 

As the old serving man ambled 
away, Larkin Bunce appeared. The 
plethoric gambler was thoroughly mis- 
erable with his surroundings, and had 
decided to make a last appeal to his 
partner, 

“Praise the Lord,” 
nestly, “that that nigger’s given you 
sense enough to see that you've got to 
go. You know where you are now, 
don’t you? I heard you askin’ for 
horses. Well, you kite for the river. 
I’m too fat to keep up, but I'll ketch 
you later on. Come. We can’t get off 
too soon.” 

“T can’t 


he began ear- 


leave until I’ve seen Miss 
Randall,” replied Kirby, with quiet 
finality. “I have told her that I would 
wait for her here.” 

“Why, you gosh-a’mighty idiot!” ex- 
ploded Bunce. “Don’t you know Tom 
Randall’s liable to be here any minute 
—and a posse with him? If I could 
track you out here from Noo Orleans, 
he kin, kain’t he? Ain’t you ever goin’ 


to quit doin’ these reckless, fool things? 
Surely, you ain’t reached your time 
of life without knowin’ what a woman 
means when she says ‘Wait a minute’ 
—and she didn’t even say that. You 
kain’t wait for her, I tell you.” 

“I'd wait for her till the Lord quit 
making minutes,” replied Kirby. 
“When she comes; I'll go.” 

Once more Bunce helplessly appealed 
to an invisible audience for pity; for 
compassion at his thus being associated 
with an utter lunatic. 

“You pore lost soul!” he finally 
groaned. “Do you think I don’t know 
what’s the matter with you? I seen 
you look at her. What business have 
you got hangin’ round a lady—even if 
you wouldn’t git shot for just comin’ 
here? What chance have you got with 
a lady, anyway? Ain’t there women 
enough in the world? You know no 
lady would have anythin’ to do with 
our kind. You got no business——” 

“T don’t hurt her, if I only look at 
her, do I?” snapped Kirby, whirling 
upon his partner, in sudden passion. 
“My God, if a man’s been outside the 
walls for years, you can’t blame him 
for wanting to look at the flowers a 
minute, if he gets into the garden some 
day. That can’t harm them.” 

“Gene, do you know you're crazy 
yourself?” sadly pronounced Bunce, 
with a shake of the head. ‘They say 
them loonies do know it sometimes. 
And a nice, crazy turn you done me, 
too; tying me up here, with folks like 
these,” he added, with vehement re- 
proach, as full realization of his many 
wrongs overcame him. “You know I 
never had nothin’ to say to no ladies, 
and as soon as I ever see one I choke 
up, and my neck gits hot and my ears 
git red. Interduced me as his secre- 
tary,” again appealing to the invisible 
audience. “Waugh! Secretary! I'd 
make a hell of a secretary, wouldn’t 
I? Come on, Gene. Pry yourself 
loose from all this damnfoolishness be- 
fore it’s too late——” 

“T’ve already given you my deci- 
sion,” interrupted Kirby, with some 
asperity. “But, Larkin, don’t let my 
affairs detain you.” 
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Bunce, after a farewell invocation of 
the heavens, resigned himself to the 
inevitable, and, seating himself on the 
garden seat, proceeded to pick his 
teeth, while he fastened a plaintive and 
expectant eye on the distant house, 

The partners sat in moody silence 
for some time until, at length, their 
reveries were interrupted by the ad- 
vent of Judge Pleydell, Mr. Randall, 
and Monsieur Veaudry. The judge 
had but returned from the steamboat 
landing, and as he approached the oc- 
cupants of the garden seat, his expres- 
sion was of so serious a character that 
Bunce, ever on the lookout for trouble, 
now scented danger; and, nudging his 
companion, jumped to his feet. But 
Kirby, though wary-eyed, remained 
outwardly cool and entirely self-pos- 
sessed; and, embracing this Heaven- 
sent opportunity of further aggravating 
his partner, promptly introduced the 
latter as “my secretary.” 

“Colonel Moreau, sir,” 
judge, somewhat astonished 


the 
the 


began 
at 


ferocity of Mr. Bunce’s bow, “I have 
the most astonishing piece of news for 


ii 
you. What would you say if I told 
you that you had no right to be here, 
at all, sir?” 

\s Pleydell, preserving his stern de- 
meanor, laid a hand on Kirby’s shoul- 
der, his companions exchanged startled 
significant glances, while Mr. 
grew apoplectic, and edged near- 

Al Ss were now on 


and 
Bunce 


partner. All e& 
but 
and 
cl inged. 

“Well, I reckon I’d have to say that 
the joke was on me, judge,” he calmly 
replied. 

Plevdell began to laugh. 

“Well, sir, according to rumor, you 
ain’t here. According to rumor, you 
ain’t anywhere, because you’re dead.’ 
To him it was a huge joke, and he 
roared until the tears mingled with his 
snowy mustache, all ignorant of the 
fact that he had propounded a literal 
truth ; ignorant of the fact that his com- 
panions were still significantly eying 
each other, and that Mr. Bunce was 
having exceeding difficulty with his col- 


his expression of mild sur- 
courteous interest never 
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lar. In fact, Kirby was the sole mem- 
ber of the interested audience who ap- 
peared to appreciate the full humor of 
the situation. 

“When is my funeral?” he asked, 
with a smile. “I don’t want to miss 
that.”’ 

His composure somewhat recovered, 
but still chuckling, and occasionally go- 
ing off into another spasm of laughter, 
the judge proceeded to explain the man- 
ner in which he had gained the inter- 
esting information. 

“The afternoon steamer does not 
stop, sir, and I am obliged to row out 
in a boat to get my letters. The news 
was shouted to us from the deck as 
she moved away. All I could catch 
was the words: ‘Colonel Moreau dead.’ 
And, I think, they added: ‘This morn- 
ing.’ The distance was too great for 
me to secure any further items from 
that interesting liar, sir.” 

And, still laughing, Pleydell clapped 
Kirby on the shoulder, while Mr. 
Bunce, drawing his first long breath, 
mutely thanked the Almighty that all 
guilelessness and innocence had not en- 
tirely deserted mankind when the Ser- 
pent entered Eden. 

But it was apparent that Mr. Randall 
and Monsieur Veaudry owned more 
discernment, and that their quick sus- 
picions, previously aroused, had now 
become active, pregnant with danger. 
[t so happened that they were now 
augmented by none other than the Gen- 
eral, uuld have died rather than 
wittingly betray his trust. During the 
judge’s discourse, the boy had joined 
the group, seeking out Kirby as his 
natural companion. Looking at the 
other’s hand, and again at his breast, 
the General suddenly exclaimed: “I 
know what all those things are that 
you wear. They’re cameos.” 

“Cameos,” exclaimed Aaron, under 
his breath, his eyes returning to those 
of Monsieur Veaudry, 

Meanwhile, Adéle had been busily 
preparing for her last mute appeal to 
Kirby to remain. For the first time 
since her father’s death, she discarded 
mourning, and, in its place, arrayed 
herself in a treasured evening gown of 
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white satin, purchased in Paris before 
the long shadow had descended upon 
the family fortunes. She was deter- 
mined to look her best that night, and 
in this feminine manceuvre was enthusi- 
astically supported by her aunt and Ann 
Pleydell, who, if they did not suspect 
the cause, were entirely happy with 
the result, for they had long been urg- 
ing the girl to discard the morbid pre- 
occupation and settled misery which 
had threatened to sap vitality, embitter 
life; anxiously sought and hoped for 
some means of transforming her into 
the girl she once had been. 

It now appeared as if their most op- 
timistic desires had materialized, for it 
had been many a long day since Adéle 
had evinced such anxious care and 
pride in her toilet, assumed the neces- 
sary duty with such lightsome ‘heart 
and eager, feverish fingers. With par- 
donable vanity, she closely scanned her 
reflection in the mirror, seeking a blem- 
ish, and finding it not. Indeed, her 
toilet finished, the result more than jus- 
tified her elaborate and careful prepara- 
tion. As a finishing touch, she pinned 
in her coiffure the white camellia which 
Kirby had discarded, and, conscious 
that she had done her very best in this 
important detail of her manceuvre, she 
repaired to the veranda, accompanied 
by Madame Davezac and Miss Pley- 
dell, suitably attired for the evening. 

The moon had now risen, flooding 
the garden with its brilliant light, and 
disclosing Mr. Randall and Monsieur 
Veaudry standing a little apart from the 
others, their attitude eloquent of hostile 
suspicion. A pregnant silence had suc- 
ceeded the General’s exclamation; a 
silence broken at length by a tense 
whisper from Bunce. 

“Come, Gene,” he urged catching 
the other’s arm. “The boy has let it 
out. Look at that man’s face,” indica- 
ting Aaron Randall. 

Kirby nodded imperceptibly, while he 
calmly patted the General’s head. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, bowing to the 
others, “I regret I am taking my leave. 
I only wait to say good-by to Miss 
Randall——”’ 


“Who is it speaks of leaving? 


” 


sud- 


denly demanded Adéle’s clear voice, 
ana, turning, they all saw the ladies 
watching them from the veranda. 
“Colonel Moreau,” added the girl, com- 
ing down the steps and approaching 
Kirby, while Madame Davezac and Ann 
Pleydell echoed her protests, “you can- 
not think of leaving. Dinner is served, 
and your place at table is next to me. 
Will you give me your arm?” smiling 
up into his eyes. 

The full significance of her change 
of attire, the delicate, but overwhelm- 
ing, compliment paid by the white ca- 
mellia, and the message it mutely con- 
veyed, the great honor shown him, the 
overpowering appeal which this new, 
wondrous, resplendent Adéle made to 
his already captive senses, wiped out 
in a breath all Kirby’s hitherto ada- 
mantine resolution and fixity of pur- 
pose; obliterated all thoughts of the 
future or care for his present danger. 

“Now git to those hosses,” implored 
3unce, sensing that his partner was in 
peril of yielding dominion to this fem- 
inine appeal. “Git to the hosses, Gene.” 

“Damn the horses!” cried Kirby 
recklessly. “I’m going to dinner with 
a lady.” 

Throwing whip and hat on the gar- 
den seat, he bowed to Adéle, and of- 
fered his arm, while Larkin Bunce, 
inwardly raging at this new and sub- 
lime act of lunacy, turned helplessly to 
his sympathetic, but invisible, audience. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Due, in a great measure, to Kirby’s 
and Adéle’s high spirits, which infected 
all but three members of the company, 
the dinner in honor of Colonel Mo- 
reau. was an entire success, and, in 
fact, could not have been surpassed 
had that unfortunate gentleman him- 
self been present. Judge Pleydell, be- 
lieving that he was assisting to enter- 
tain one who, by championing the 
cause of the Randalls, while at the 
same time ridding the community of 
the notorious Cameo Kirby, had earned 
his lasting esteem and gratitude, told 
his best stories in his happiest vein, 
and Madame Davezac, together with 




















Ann Pleydell, suffering under the same 
delusion, put forth every effort to 
charm, even going to the length of 
heartily applauding the judge’s most 
venerable and moth-ravaged yarns. 

No mean raconteur himself, Kirby 
ransacked his vast store of personal 
experience for interesting topics of con- 
versation that would bear rehearsal in 
the present company, and even Bunce, 
finally and unwillingly drawn by some 
mysterious spell into the vortex of small 
talk, carefully selected, as befitted a 
“secretary,” the least innocuous of his 
many escapades, and ventured to con- 
fide it to the demure ear of his din- 
ner partner, Miss Pleydell. This he- 
roic action of the old river gambler— 
for he was desperately embarrassed at 
the honor shown him, and thoroughly 
cognizant what must be the inevitable 
and tragic ending of his partner’s reck- 
less action—is sufficient testimony to 
the fact that the preoccupied manner 
of Monsieur Veaudry, coupled with 
Mr. Randall’s grave silence and stud- 
ied courtesy toward Kirby, had no ef- 
fect upon the spirits of the company, 
if, indeed, their demeanor was even 
noted by the majority. 

Before entering the house, the two 
gentlemen in question had come to an 
understanding regarding the status of 
their guest, concurring in the opinion 


that he was impersonating the gentle- 
man in whose honor the dinner had 
been planned. But Aaron alone had 


found a sinister si 
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enificance in the Gen- 
eral observation t the effect that 
Kirby wore a quantity of cameos, and, 
although he lacked authentic evidence 
upon which to erect his suspicions, while 


likewise granting that it was an 
amazing and unbelievable action for 


one to deliberately walk into the house 
of his enemies, he vaguely sensed that 
the pseudo Colonel Moreau was none 
other than the notorious Eugene Kirby. 

Still, Aaron Randall was a’ strictly 
just and upright man, who was fully 
aware of the many crimes committed 
in the name of circumstantial evidence; 
slow to pronounce judgment, he was 
quick to act when once assured that 
in no sense would justice be violated. 
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Moreover, Adéle, in whose integrity 
and force of character he had the firm- 
est belief, and for whom he had the 
highest regard, and proof of whose 
acumen he had had ample testimony, 
vouched for the imposture, and even 
confessed complicity, if not actual ini- 
tiative, in the same. In the absence 
of Tom Randall, she was absolute mis- 
tress, with the right to act as she 
deemed fit; and had, moreover, ex- 
acted his word of honor that he would 
trust her until the arrival of her 
brother. Even had he been satisfied 
with the truth of his conjectures re- 
garding Kirby’s identity, this promise 
to Adéle would have pledged Aaron to 
secrecy, and Monsieur Veaudry, being 
subsequently acquainted with the com- 
pact, likewise agreed that it could not 
be violated. 

For the young Creole, this passive 
role was extremely difficult, and it was 
eloquent proof of his self-command and 
personal integrity, coupled with those 
refined instincts bestowed by gentle 
birth and breeding, that he considered 
Aaron’s promise equally binding upon 
himself and, repressing all promptings 
of jealousy, refrained from denouncing 
Kirby as an impostor. The successful 
suit of an honorable rival would have 
been difficult enough to recognize, but 
this encroachment of a stranger, who 
at the best was a masquerader—if not 
a character more sinister and disrepu- 
table—was intolerable. For Monsieur 
Veaudry had gathered from Mr. Ran- 
dall’s manner that he suspected their 
guest of being guilty of something more 
criminal than assuming a name to 
which he had no right. 

Thus, even while the young Creole 
and Aaron prayed that Tom Randall’s 
arrival would be hastened, and, coin- 
cident with it, free vent could be given 
to their suspicions, Larkin Bunce ear- 
nestly hoped to the contrary; hoped 
that Kirby would suddenly realize his 
danger, growing the more deadly and 
certain as every minute passed, and 
would ride for the river before the 
coming of Nemesis. 

But evidently nothing was more re- 
mote from that reckless young gentle- 
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man’s intention, for, unmindful of his 
nartner’s increasing uneasiness, and 
that both were the object of watch- 
ful, hostile eyes, he continued to act as 
if time and opportunity had _ been 
created solely for Adéle and himself. 
Dinner finally at an end, he and his 
young hostess, entirely absorbed in each 
other’s society, sought the drawing- 
room balcony, while the others, with 
the exception of Bunce, indulged in 
a game of piquet, Monsieur Veaudry 
proving a wretched partner, his entire 
attention being occupied with the 
couple on the balcony. 

Monsieur Veaudry, owing to his pre- 
occupation, proving such a_ thankiess 
partner, Madame Davezac at last turned 
to Bunce, and suggested that he and 
Kirby join the game, in lieu of the 
young Creole and the judge. 

“Eh, truly, Anatole,” she added, with 
some asperity, tapping the other’s arm 
with her fan, “you cannot keep your 
mind on the game, and so we are un- 
able to play. Will you surrender your 
place to Colonel Moreau ?” 

“It seems to me that I have already 
done that,” he responded gloomily. 

With as good grace as possible yield- 
ing to the dictates of courtesy, Kirby 
unwillingly terminated his tete-a-téte 
with Adéle, and as he approached the 
card table his place was promptly pre- 
empted by the young Creole, who fol- 
lowed Miss Randall to the balcony. It 
was the first time he had been alone 
with Adéle, and his long-repressed emo- 
tion and bitterness found vent. 

“Ah, mam/’zelle, it is true,” he said 
reproachfully. “You are changed—so 
quickly. Yes, you will say I wanted to 
see you happier—but I also had wished 
to be the one to make you so. Adéle,” 
he added earnestly, striving to take her 
hand, “if this difference in you comes 
only from the gratitude you feel to—to 
Colonel Moreau because he tried to 
protect your father, I shall be happy. 
But how have this man bewitched you 
that——”’ 

“T don’t understand you, Anatole,” 
she said quietly, drawing away. 

“°Tis I that do not understand you, 
Adéle. I think you know from the first 


he is not Colonel Moreau. I have some 
very strange suspicion of him.” 

Instantly, the woman in her was up 
in arms, seeking to defend, eager to 
do battle for the object it sought to 
shield. “It is enough that I know he 
is a man who has had a great wrong 
done him. That’s one way of making 
a woman believe that you love her— 
when she’s trying to help some one in 
trouble, make it harder for her—be 
jealous,” she finished, with a bitter 
laugh, 

“I am jealous—I do not deny that. 
But I am, first of all things, a man of 
honor,” he said quietly enough, al- 
though white with anger. His voice 
trembled with emotion, as he added, 
with simple dignity: “Do you think a 
man of honor have suspicion of a rival 
only because he is jealous? Do you 
think I would suspect him only for 
that ?” 

“T can’t discuss it with you,” she re- 
turned coldly. Leaning on the bal- 
cony railing, she promptly became ab- 
sorbed in the wonders of the night. 

Recognizing the sign of dismissal, 
he yet hesitated, miserably conscious 
that he had offended, but still feeling 
justified in the position he had as- 
sumed; still holding that those emo- 
tions which had prompted his words 
were but natural, impersonal, and sin- 
cere. It was his right to protect the 
girl he loved from the wiles of a name- 
less adventurer, of whose integrity he 
had the gravest doubts; it was his right 
to protect her from herself, for, deny 
it as she might, it was all too bitterly 
apparent that this debonair impostor 
had succeeded where others had failed, 
and that Adéle had discarded all sor- 
row with her mourning, and was yield- 
ing to a fascination that he firmly be- 
lieved would prove her ruin. 

While he still hesitated, afraid to 
make an enemy of the girl he loved, 
yet stubborn in his resolution to thwart 
Kirby, Aaron Randall, suspecting some 
such controversy as had taken place, 
joined them on the balcony, and Ana- 
tole, with evident relief, turned again 
to Adéle. 

“Mademoiselle, here is your cousin 
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—-he will not be thought to be jealous,” 
he said gravely. “I ask him to tell you 
what he will not tell me. I ask him 
to tell you what he thinks about this 
gentleman.” 

“Cousin Aaron,” replied the girl, 
turning and confronting the two from 
whom she had most to fear, “in my 
brother’s absence, you respect my au- 
thority here, do you not? Very well, 
then. My introduction of this gentle- 
man as Colonel Moreau is enough for 
you.” 

“It must be, Cousin Adeéle,” replied 
Aaron, evidently greatly perplexed and 
troubled. 

“And I am responsible for my actions 
only to my brother,” added the girl, 
looking directly at Monsieur Veaudry. 

He flushed under the scrutiny of her 
eyes and the significant inflexion of her 
voice. 

“In his absence I would protect you. 
I would act for him,” he protested des- 
perately, 

“You may—when you have his au- 
thority. Until then, I bid you adieu.” 
And, with an elaborate curtsy and 
pleasant smile, she vanished through 
the window, while the gentlemen re- 
mained on the balcony, a prey to the 
most disquieting thoughts. 

“You see how she have change—in 
this one day—with him,” bitterly ex- 
claimed Anatole, pointing through the 
open window to where, in a distant 
corner of the room, Kirby sat at the 
card table. Mr. Randall merely nod- 
ded, and gloomily chewed his cheroot. 
He was facing a difficult problem, and 
praying for the arrival of young Ran- 
call. 

Presently, from the music room 
there came the subdued harmony of a 
guitar and harp, and when the soft 
prelude had finished Adéle’s fine con- 
tralto took up the theme, singing: “I 
sent thee late a rose wreath, not so 
much honoring thee.” It was Kirby’s 
favorite song, snatches of which Ana- 
tole had heard the other humming at 
intervals since his arrival. Clearer, 
sweeter, purer sounded the words, un- 
til the music ascended like an anthem 
and came stealing out of the window, 
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to mingle with the soft murmur of 
the night; to blend with the unheard, 
far distant harmony of the stars. Ana- 
tole stood transfixed, a prey to the bit- 
terest emotions to which man was ever 
hostage. 

“You hear?” he cried passionately, 
turning to Aaron. “For the first time 
since how long? Now she wear no 
more black. Now she is no more si- 
lent. Now she sing—not for her 
brother—not for those who love her— 
not for me j 

“No—it’s for Colonel Moreau,” fin- 
ished the older man, throwing away his 
cigar. 

The Creole laughed harshly, contemp- 
tuously, his black eyes snapping with 
passion. “For ‘Colonel Moreau’? I 
dare you—look me in the face, and 
say that man is Colonel Moreau,” wav- 
ing a trembling hand to the window. 

“T shall tell you nothing,” replied 
Aaron sternly. “No matter what I sus- 
pect, I don’t know. And I won't let 
a man be killed until I do know.” 


“When you met this man, you did 
not know him,” said Anatole, with slow 


significance. “I think to myself—who 
can he be? I make a guess and an- 
other guess—and another guess—but I 
am not sure.” 

“Exactly,” commented Mr. Randall, 
with some sharpness. “There you are 
—you are not sure. Neither am I, 
There is nothing to but to await 
Tom Randall's arrival; or, failing that, 
some authority from him, instructing 
us how to act. Otherwise, our honor 
binds us, and we must meet this diffi- 
cult matter with such patience and 
fortitude as we may possess. At the 
same time, I thoroughly understand 
your feelings, and you have my entire 
sympathy. Let us pray this unbear- 
able suspense will soon be terminated, 
for I make a poor and unwilling con- 
spirator.” 

Meanwhile, at the card table, Messrs. 
Kirby and Bunce had been acting, for 
the benefit of the audience, a farce 
comedy bordering on the burlesque. 
Two seasoned gamblers—men who 
knew every game and trick embraced 
in cards, and to whom the pasteboards 


] 
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were as familiar as one’s knife and fork 
—it was somewhat difficult to simu- 
late that chronic state of ignorance for 
which their self-relegated position in 
society should attest. 

Moreover, Kirby’s native histrionic 
ability was badly handicapped by his 
thoughts being solely centred upon the 
now absent Adéle, while the worthy 
Bunce’s natural clumsiness was greatly 
enhanced by anxiety over their mutual 
safety, reénforced by a perspiring em- 
barrassment at finding himself a unit 
of such society. Happily for them, 
their partners were not of a suspicious 
or inquiring turn of mind, and were 
entirely engrossed with the game. 

“You gentlemen know the cards a 
little?” Madame Davezac had _ ven- 
tured, with a charming and guileless 
belief in their ignorance. “Well, we 


shall teach you something new of the 
game, maybe.” 

“I'll be glad to learn something new 
about it,” Kirby replied, with gravity 


and perfect truth. 

Madame Davezac, with sadly ama- 
teurish fingers, assisted with many a 
flourish, intended to impress the pre- 
sumable tyros with a fitting admira- 
tion for her skill, proceeded to cut the 
deck, while Bunce eyed her gloomily, 
and mentally criticised what he termed 
a “dirty riffle.” 1 profe ional dig- 
nity was outraged by the fact that she 
had cut to the d, and then se- 
renely reunited the deck; and, forget- 
ting himself, he was about to assert 
his rights, and demand a new shuffle, 
when a warning kick from Kirby 
checked him. 

“Ah, ’tis your deal,” Madame Dave- 
zac at length exclaimed, tendering the 
cards to Bunce. “First, you must make 
the cards well—mix them, so—like you 
saw me. See, you suf-fel, as they call 
it. You think can do that?” 

“Yes’m, I reckon I can git that fur,” 
he ventured modestly. Taking the 
deck, he promptly forgot his rdle, and 
proceeded to give a very fine demon- 
stration of the professional shuffle, 
spreading the cards in the air between 
his hands until he resembled an expert 
bartender mixing drinks. This com- 


you 


pleted to his entire satisfaction, he 
spouted out the pasteboards in a deal 
of lightning-like rapidity, while Ma- 
dame Davezac and the old judge sat 
bolt upright with astonishment. At 
length, an extra desperate and well- 
executed kick from Kirby checked the 
old gambler’s stirring exhibition; and, 
covered with confusion, he dropped sev- 
eral cards to the floor, and, in order 
to hide his flaming cheeks, stooped, 
and began to miserably grope for them. 

“You see,” exclaimed Kirby, “my 
secretary is not so experienced as he 
might be. To speak confidentially, I 
would have let him go last month if 
it weren’t that he is the only support 
of a wife and eleven children.” 

“T wish I was in hell,” 
Bunce sotto voce. 

“T’ll see that you get your wish if 
you don’t sit up here,” replied Kirby. 

But soon it was Kirby’s turn to gain 
that state of absentmindedness for 
which he had censured his partner. For 
in the adjoining room Adéle had com- 
menced to sing, and all his thoughts 
promptly went out to her, his lips mute- 
ly repeating the words of the well-re- 
membered song, while his eyes grew 
as dreamy and abstracted as his mind. 
At length, when it was his turn to 
play, conscious only that he was hold- 
ing a book of cards and, consequently, 
inferring that he must be indulging in 
his bread-and-butter game of poker, he 
spread his hand face up upon the table. 

“Malheur!” idame Da- 
vezac, aghast at this startling innova- 
tion. “He expose his hand.” 

“I fear,” commented the judge, ris- 
ing and pushing back his chair, “that 
Colonel Moreau finds it difficult to play 
cards and listen to the voice of a beau- 
tiful woman at the same time.” 

“And you cannot say that he have 
not good taste,” commented Madame 
Davezac. “Tiens! We adjourn, then, 
to the music room. You will come, 
Colonel Moreau and monsieur the sec- 
retar’?”’ 

Adéle was still singing, Miss Pley- 
dell accompanying her; and, drawn by 
the soft harmony, Monsieur Veaudry 
and Aaron at length forsook the bal- 


groaned 
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cony ana, as had the otners, proceeded 
to make their way toward the music 
room, Their goal, however, was never 
attained, for as they stepped through 
the window into the deserted drawing- 
room, they were met by Poulette, one 
of the “French niggers.” She carried 
a small bundle, made of a knotted, spot- 
ted handkerchief, and her manner at- 
tested that she was evidently laboring 
under the repressed excitement inci- 
dent upon discovering business not in- 
tended for her cognizance. In fact, she 
had but completed a victory over old 
Croup, who had persistently annoyed 
her with his attentions, and, when cen- 
sured for so doing by his ample wife, 
had promptly and quite untruthfully 
charged Poulette with making his life 
unbearable by her unrequited affection 
for his person. Since then, Poulette, 
smarting under the calumny, had ea- 
gerly sought some method of assuag- 
ing her outraged feelings, and now, at 
last, she had secured it. 
“Miche Aaron,” she 
plucking Mr. Randall’s sleeve, as he 
was about to pass on. “Miche Aaron, 
dat black man, Croup, he have a se- 
Dat secret it is with Miche Mo- 


whispered, 


cret. 
reau.” 

“What secret?” demanded Aaron, 
For at the magic name “Moreau” his 
companion and he were instantly all at- 
tention. “What secret?” he again per- 
emptorily demanded. 

“T see them speak nantes sly,” said 
Poulette, nodding her head, and screw- 
ing up her eyes, in a manner that boded 
ill for the amative and untruthful Mr. 
Croup. “I can tell that they did not 
wish you to see. Then, when you come 
from dinner, Colonel Moreau he hand 
this to Croup behind the door. Croup 
he keep it in he breast pocket until he 
fall asleep on poarch just now. I have 
look—it is all those camels 7 

“Camels?” dryly echoed Aaron, with 
re aised eyebrows. 

“Oui, miche,” confidently nodded 
Poulette, evidently no whit amazed at 
the idea of the spotted handkerchief 
being able to accommodate such ani- 
mals. “All those camels the colonel 
geneman wear when he is come; wear 
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them on his fob chain.” And she 
opened the spotted handkerchief. 

“Cameos, Monsieur Aaron,” ex- 
claimed Anatole, an exultant light 
leaping to his eyes. “See, there they 
are. Now, I know. You saw Colonel 
Moreau when he started for that meet- 
ing this morning. You saw him when 
Tom Randall has meeting this morn- 
ing. You saw him when Tom Ran- 
dall has give him that pistol of his 
father’s to go and kill—who? But one 
man—Cameo Kirby!” he cried, level- 
ing his arm at the startled Aaron. 

And, as if further proof were need- 
ed, evidence which proved beyond a 
doubt the sinister identity of the un- 
welcome guest, Croup entered with a 
note, which he handed to Monsieur 
Veaudry. 

“Man on hossback ride all de way 
from de city wif it,” he explained. 

Hastily scanning it, the young Creole 
handed it, in silence, to Mr. Randall, 
and the latter read: 

[ have one more clue to run down, but I 
shall follow this within the hour. I hear a 
rumor that Colonel Moreau took the jour- 
ney with you this morning. If this is true, 
secure his portmanteau, and, if he is still at 
the plantation, do not allow him to quit the 
place till I come. Use any means to pre- 
vent his leaving. Do not hesitate at force. 
Colonel Moreau was omenes this morning 
by Cameo Kirby. Tom RANDALL. 


Aaron gravely returned the letter to 
his companion, and for a long moment 
the two men looked at each other in 
silence. Then Monsieur Veaudry 
quietly placed the paper in his pocket, 
turned on his heel, and stnode from 
the room, Mr. Randall obediently fol- 
lowing. At last they had arrived at a 
complete understanding regarding the 
identity anc disposition of the trouble- 
some guest who boldly masqueraded 
under the name of: Colonel Moreau. 
That no words had been necessary 
testified to the sinister character of the 
resolve upon which they had mutely 
determined. 

CHAPTER IX. 

From the balcony, Larkin Bunce, 
chewing impatiently on his cheroot, 
waited for Adéle to leave the drawing- 
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room. It was imperative that he should 
have a final word with Kirby. Escap- 
ing from the music room before the 
others, he had been in time to catch 
a glimpse of Aaron Randall’s face as 
the latter followed Monsieur Veaudry, 
and the sight had not been a comfort- 
ing one, the old gambler feeling as- 
sured that something untoward had 
happened. It would not have surprised 
him if their respective identities had at 
last been discovered. 

“T knowed we'd get it if we stayed, 
he commented gloomily. “I wonder if 
this means it’s come,” glowering at 
Aaron’s retreating back. 

And, yet, looking through the win- 
dow, he discerned Kirby, seated at the 
card table, negligently toying with the 
pasteboards, and frittering away the 
time with Adéle, as if secure in the 
peace and happiness of his own home. 
Such indifference was maddening, in- 
explicable; and the old gambler, with 
a final, imprecation, decided that the 
moment Adele had gone he would con- 
vey a last warning to his partner, and 
if it was still unheeded, he would 
then think of his own safety ; and, how- 
ever difficult it .would prove, leave 
Kirby to the fate he deserved. 

Meanwhile, that gentleman was calm- 


ly pursuing his dialogue with Adele. 


sorry I did not 
“Miss Randall, 


against all the 


“You ask me if I am 
go,” he was saying. 
what is a man who act 
reason he has?” 

“Sometimes he is a hero,” she re- 
plied, steadily meeting his eyes. 

“And sometimes—he’s a fool,” he 
added grimly. ‘Things come so sud- 
denly sometimes that you can hardly 
get your breath quick enough to tell 
what to do. Yet,” he added musingly, 
“you do know all the time, underneath, 
what you ought to do. For instance, 
I know that I ought not to be here 
now. I haven’t any right. And, then, 
I ought to be hunting the man who 
stole a silver-mounted pistol at the 
Oaks this morning.” 

“But you can’t do that,” she expos- 
tulated, nadding wisely. ‘Your friends 
would——” 


“Miss Randall, 


I've got only one 


friend in the world—and he’s out there 
on the balcony, swearing cuss words 
at me because I don’t go.” 

She turned away, evincing sudden 
and vital interest in a book she had 
read twice over and knew by heart. 

“Do you think you have a right to 
say that you have only one friend?” 
she asked gently. 

“I—I hadn’t thought of you as a 
friend, Miss Randall.” 

“Why? How do you think of me?” 
suddenly facing him, her eyes half 
timid, half daring, demanding a sincere 
answer. 

“Why—just as you, Miss Adéle—and 
I ought not to think of you at all.” 

“Do you mean because this unjust 
charge is hanging over you? Do you 
think I care for that? Is there any 
other reason?” 

He nodded, permitting the cards to 
fall from his hand one by one to the 
table. “Yes, there is another reason. 
You remember what Mercutio said of 
his wound: ‘’Tis neither as deep as a 
well, nor as wide as a church door, 
but ‘twill serve. Ask for me to-mor- 
row, you shall find me a grave man.’ 
The bad prince ought not to stay too 
long, you know.” 

She seated herself at the table, and 
scrutinized him with grave, troubled 
eyes, her chin reposing daintily on the 
crux of arched hands. “You must 
make it clearer to me than that. What 
are you afraid of my finding out?” 

He shrugged, and smiled “Life 
makes some pretty queer shuffles, Miss 
Randall—and you can’t fool much with 
the deck yourself,” he said, somewhat 
irrelevantly, picking up the cards and 
unconsciously beginning to riffle them. 
“If you don’t play the game square, 
it’s only a question of time till you 
get caught, and then nobody will play 
with you. I don’t know why Life dealt 
me the hand I hold. All I know is, 
I’ve got to play the cards according 
to rule. Sometimes I’ve found that 
mighty hard. I keep wishing and wish- 
ing there’d be a different hand dealt, 
but wishing won’t change it. It was 
the shuffle that settled it, long ago.” 

“T don’t think, sir, that you’ve said 
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anything that concerns you and me 
very much,” she commented, glancing 
up shyly. 

“*Concerns you and me,’”’ he echoed 
sadly, and, arising, he began to pace 
the room. “Miss Randall, let me tell 
you something,’ he added, at length, 
halting and regarding her fixedly. 
“One evening, toward sunset, I was 
leaning over the rail of a Mississippi 
River steamboat ; and, not finding much 
pleasure in what I was thinking about, 
I put my hand casually into my pocket 
and drew out a deck of playing cards; 
cards that had been used—well, con- 
siderable. I contemplated them a mo- 
ment, and then let them fall from my 
hand. They dropped into the water, 
in a kind of a little shower. And then 
a curious thing happened. Those 
shabby old playing cards floated along- 
side a rosebush, all in bloom, that 
somebody had evidently planted too 
near a caving back up stream. It 


seemed like they kind of hoped to go 
along with it on its journey, but it 


didn’t look right. The rosebush was 
too pretty for bad companions like that. 
And then, one by one, those shabby 
playing cards, lying on their backs in 
the water, began to sink under and 
drown. Then along came an eddy, and 
caught that pretty rosebush, and swung 
it out into the current, and away it went 
down the stream, happy and proud in 
just a glory of sunshine and sparkle. 
It served those old playing cards right. 
They ought to have been drowned for 
trying to keep company so high above 
them. That’s what I thought—looking 
down from the boat’s rail.” 

Without conscious effort or any at- 
tempt at elocution, Kirby had told the 
little allegory with simple feeling and 
sincerity, his manner growing more ab- 
stracted until, at the conclusion, it 
seemed as if he were speaking to his 
inner self; taking counsel with all that 
was best in him. Silence ensued while 
Adele looked dreamily away, and he 
continued to stare at the cards, but 
seeing them not. 

“Does a man always stop to think 
whether he has a right or not?” she 
ventured, at length, speaking so low 
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that he strained forward to catch the 
words. 

“Doesn’t a woman always want him 
to?” he gravely returned. 

“Ah, but there is something a woman 
wants a man to do more than that; she 
wants him not to give up anything till 
—he is beaten,” she whispered. 

“Suppose he is the kind of man that 
ought to be beaten?” 

She arose, throwing the scarf about 
her shoulders, and walked meditatively 
to the door. 

“But mightn’t it be perhaps—perhaps 
with one woman,” she whispered, “he 
couldn’t be beaten, even then!” 

Astonished at her own daring, she 
gave a little gasp, then incontinently 
fled, while Kirby stood staring after 
her, fearing to interpret her words. He 
turned with a start, as Bunce strode 
through the balcony window. 

“Well, have you told her good-by ?” 
snapped Larkin, who had interpreted 
the foregoing passage as a species of 
farewell. 

“No,” said Kirby violently, irritated 
at the interruption. 

“Well, I reckon it’s about time to sit 
down and take a good hard think,” 
warned the other, pacing the room 
like an excited sentry. ‘Do you think 
you could git this girl?” he continued, 
with heavy sarcasm. “How about it, 
when she finds out who you are—Ca- 
meo Kirby.” 

“Easy on that name, Larkin!” 

“‘Easy on the name!’” bellowed 
Bunce, appealing to the ceiling. “Why, 
it’s been shriekin’ through this house 
ever since you got here. There’s been. 
two fellers within ten feet of you all 
the time, who never took their eyes 
off’n you—-that young Veaudry and 
Aaron Randall. Do you reckog they 
think you’re Colonel Moreau? Why, I 
seen them leave the house a short spell 
back, and I’d be willin’ to bet my im- 
mortal soul they’re on to our make- 
ups, and are plannin’ to raise hell with 
us. I tell you, this place is gittin’ too 
hot for Larkin Bunce. You haven’t 
said good-by to her? Well, then, J’U 
say good-by to you. Somebody’s got 


to be loose. I wouldn’t be no good to 
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you—nor to me, either—in jail. Fur 
the last time,” he pleaded, making an 
imploring gesture with his bloodshot 
hands, “are you comin’ with me?” 

Kirby, who had quietly resumed his 
place at the table, now slowly shuffled 
the deck, and carefully inspected the 
card that had turned up. 

“No,” he said, with grave finality, 
“Tm not going with you, my friend. 
The hand’s dealt—I’ll play it out.” 

“For God’s sake, Gene!” implored 
Bunce. “Then I got to quit you. You 
know what this means to me,” he added 
despairingly. “I hate to go, but there’s 
no sense in my stayin’.” 

“No. And I thank you for staying 
as long as you have,” interrupted Kirby, 
with a smile, rising and placing his 
hand on the other’s shoulder. “I’m 
afraid I haven’t been thinking very 
much of you, old partner. But I’m go- 
ing to stay—call it what you like. How- 
ever, this is not your hand, Larkin, 
and I don’t want you to help me play 
it out. Go, by all means, and at once. 
Did you get a fresh horse?” 

“A fresh horse? Why, I wouldn’t 
even dast to ask for the one I come 
on,” cried Bunce, mopping his face. 
“You don’t seem to rightly size up the 
mess we’re in, Gene. I'll be lucky to 
git out on my own two feet. I don’t 





even know where they put my hat, 
and I’m skeered to ask fur it. Then 
it ain’t no more use my askin’ you to 
come ?” 

“No more use than in your staying,” 


said Kirby. 

Bunce hesitated for a moment, then 
thrust out his huge hand. 

“Good-by—you durned 
gasped, choking up. 

“Good-by, Larkin—but don’t bet that 
it is geod-by. They won’t get me. I'll 
ride your horse into town for you to- 
morrow.” 

Bunce bestowed a final, helpless ap- 
peal upon the ceiling, gave his part- 
ner’s hand a farewell wrench, then lum 
bered hastily from the room, while 
Kirby, humming softly to himself, 


fool,” he 


strolled to the open window, and, lean- 
ing negligently against its frame, gave 
himself up to retrospect. 





He wanted to be alone; he wanted 
to think, to dream; to go over and over 
again every word that Adéle had spok- 


en; every smile, every gesture. His 
thoughts were solely of the immediate 
present and past. For the future he 
did not care; neither Tom Randall’s 
home-coming nor his own inevitable 
unmasking. He wondered what he 
would have been—what the end would 
have been—had his early life been laid 
in pleasanter lines; less harsh, less 
lonely. Yes, utter loneliness was a 
great and sinister factor in moulding 
man’s destiny. What if the last of the 
Kirbys had proven an honor to the old 
name, instead of—a professional river 
gambler? And why was he remain- 
ing? Was not the allegory of the rose- 
bush too bitterly true? Why had Adéle 
said those last words: “But mightn’t it 
be perhaps with one woman he couldn’t 
be beaten, even then?” 

Yes, it might be, and it would be, 
and the truth of it had been proven 
since the beginning of time—but even 
if she were willing and knew him for 
what he was, could he rightly ask the 
sacrifice? Yet those words had awak- 
ened a fierce longing; had held out a 
promise of hope. And he could not 
utterly renounce; not just yet. Per- 
haps—— 

He turned, as a hand tugged at his 
sleeve; turned to confront old Croup, 
who had stolen noiselessly to his side. 

“\arse Gene, fo’ Gawd’s sake, look 
out,” whispered Croup, his face gray 
with anxiety, his voice trembling with 


suppressed excitement. ‘“I’se feared 
it’s too late fo’ yo’ to git away. Marse 


Anatole done ride out de stable lak he’s 
crazy, an’ if yo’ listen to de quiet out 
yonneh, yo’ kin hear hosses a-comin’ 
down de big road—an’ dey comin’ on 
de gallop, Marse Gene. Old Croup 
mighty skeered fo’ yo’, honey.” 

Kirby turned an attentive ear toward 


the softly stealing south wind—that 
harbinger of danger. Yes, the hoof- 
beats were now insistently audible, 


drawing nearer and nearer with every 
passing second. More than one horse, 
too; say, a dozen, if he was any judge. 

“Thank you for the warning, Croup,” 
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he said quietly, preserving his attitude 
of idle indifierence, as if discussing 
the most trivial commonplace. “I quite 
agree with you, that it is too late to 
think of escaping.” 

“But, Marse Gene, honey,” implored 
the old negro, “yo’ sho'ly is gwine to 
make——” 

“Some attempt to escape?” smiled 
Kirby. “Not any, Croup. For one 
thing, I don’t wish to; and, for another, 
I think it would be wasted effort. The 
moon is very unaccommodating,” he 
added cheerfully, peering out into the 
darkness; “but, still, it seems to me 
that there are shadows out there—not 
formed by trees. At. least, they ap- 
pear somewhat agitated. I shouldn't 
wonder,” he finished, in the same pleas- 
ant, conversational tone, “if Mr. Bunce 
has realized by this time that he would 
have been considerably more comfort- 
able had he remained here. The night 
air doesn’t appear overhealthful.” 

“Yo’ mean, Marse Gene, dat de 
house am sorrounded wif men,” quav- 
ered Croup, seeking to peer over the 
other’s shoulder. 

“So I should imagine,” agreed Kirby. 
“It’s time our interesting friends on 
horseback should be here. Aren't they 
drawing rein out there?” 

“Oh, Lawd! Oh, Lawd!” gasped 
Croup, abandoning himself to despair. 
“Dey’s gwine to have yo’ life, Marse 
Gene- . ‘ 

“S-h-h!” warned Kirby. “Here come 
the ladies. No more agony, if you 
please. I assure you, your sympathies 
are entirely wasted. The good die 
young, you know.” And he turned, 
with a pleasant smile, as Madame Da- 
vezac and Miss Pleydell entered. 

Both appeared thoroughly fright- 
ened, although endeavoring to cloak it 
under a mask of well-bred composure, 
and Kirby, purposely ignoring their 
condition, launched himself upon a 
soothing current of small talk, which 
was remarkable for its lack of rele- 


vance, 

“Just discoursing with Croup on the 
beauties of the night,” he prevaricated 
cheerfully, 
deserted. 


“You see, I have been quite 
My secretary, feeling the 
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heat, stepped into the garden for a 
breath of air, while Miss Randall evi- 
dently had duties elsewhere. Shall we 
continue our game? Or perhaps Miss 
Adéle will sing for us again.” 

“I—I am a little frightened, Colonel 
Moreau,” interrupted Madame Dave- 
zac, her emotion mastering all repres- 
sive measure, while she glanced appre- 
hensively at the window. “There are 
strange shadows moving in the garden. 
We saw them from the parlor.” 

“Ah, undoubtedly my secretary,” re- 
plied Kirby. “A most active being for 
one of his excessive displacement. I 
assure you he is entirely capable of 
creating more than one legitimate 
shadow——” 

“It was more than one man,” inter- 
rupted Ann Pleydell, in a frightened 
voice of conviction. “Please do not jest 
with us, Colonel Moreau. We are con- 
vinced that some men are watching 
this house both front and rear.” 

“In that case,” said Kirby, instantly 
serious, “I beg of you, ladies, to retire 
to your rooms, and permit me to in- 
vestigate this matter. There is no 
cause for alarm--——” 

A shrill, frightened scream cut him 
short, and the next moment Poulette 
came flying into the room, moaning 
and wringing her hands. 

“Oh-h-h!” she cried, shrinking away 
from the window. “Men all round de 
house. Dey have gun muskets. Dey 
hide in de bush. Oh-h-h!” 

Instinctively, Kirby placed a hand 
in his breast pocket, and strode toward 
the balcony. As he gained the window, 
a hand suddenly pulled him back, and 
he turned, to confront Adeéle. 

“You think they have tracked you,” 
she whispered, biting the quiver from 
her lips. “They shan’t take you! They 
shan't!” passionately, vehemently, 

“Stand back from the window,” he 
commanded quietly, throwing an arm 
before her. “Ladies,” he added, turn- 
ing to the others, who, with Poulette, 
had defensively bulwarked themselves 
behind the card table ; “there is no cause 
for alarm. It is possibly only a posse 
of our neighbors hunting a runaway 


nigger.” 


’ 
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“Quite so, sir,” agreed a drawling 
voice; and, turning, Kirby discerned 
Judge Pleydell, standing in the door- 
way—complacently and __ resolutely 
blocking the one avenue of escape. 
Kirby felt quite assured that at last 
some one of his late friends had dis- 
covered the true identity of “Colonel 
Moreau.” 

“I have found out who these tres- 
passers are,” continued the judge, sig- 
nificantly eying the. masquerader ; “and, 
ladies, it is my earnest request that you 
retire to your rooms.” 

“Retire?” furiously stormed Adéle, 
her eyes snapping. “I tell you, I'll 
have them whipped off the place!” 

“You can’t do it—he’s right,” cut 
in Kirby, nodding toward the judge. 

A heavy step in full retreat now 
sounded on the balcony, and as Ma- 
dame Davezac gave birth to a fright- 
ened little scream, Larkin Bruce, look- 
ing considerably overheated and em- 
barrassed, pushed through the window 
and beamed rather foolishly upon the 
assembled company, 

“You changed your mind about tak- 
ing that stroll, did you, Larkin?” greet- 
ed Kirby pleasantly. 

“Well, I didn’t stroll fur,” acknowl- 
edged the other, fastening an innocent 
eye upon the ceiling. “There was some 
men out there, strangers to me—so fur. 
Yet they kind o’ seemed to show some 
interest in me when I ran into ’em. 
Told me it wasn’t healthy to take too 
long a walk in the night air. And 
when I went round the house the other 
way, there was some more o’ them 
says the same thing similar. So I 
reckoned I might as well come back 
to the house.” 

“If you will permit me,” said Kirby, 
facing the company, and raising his 
voice, “I will receive Judge Pleydell’s 
friends on the porch, yonder. No, 
Bunce,” he added sharply, as the other 
approached, “I don’t want you. It’s a 
lone hand, partner.” 

“You shan’t do it,” implored Adéle, 
catching his arm. “Oh, don’t you see 
it would be as if I had betrayed you? 
Anatole,” she broke off sharply, a note 
of agonized relief in her voice as the 


young Creole appeared in the doorway, 
and gently shouldered his way past the 
judge. “Anatole, you’ve told me a hun- 
dred times you’d die to do me a serv- 
ice. Now, I give you the chance. I 
want those men driven off my prop- 
erty.” 

Monsieur Veaudry’s face whitened 
and set as he became the cynosure of 
all eyes, Kirby’s excepted. 

“It is a service that I do you, made- 
moiselle,” he said at length, with quiet 
dignity. “Those are my men out there. 
I told them to surround the house— 
and this gentleman knows what for,” 
bowing gravely to Kirby. 

“No, he doesn’t—but I do,” cried 
Adéle, laughing hysterically. “So this 
is how you win a woman, Anatole? You 
will answer to my brother for an at- 
tack on a guest of this house,” she fin- 
ished, her anger once more mastering 
all other emotions. 

“Mademoiselle, it is by your brother's 
orders that I act—and I think it is that 
he is himself here now,” replied Mon 
sieur Veaudry. 

Even while Adéle laughed scornful 
a confused babel of cries was heard 
from the garden, supplemented by 
hoarse oaths and the sound of running 
feet. Another moment, and Tom Ran- 
dall had burst into the room. Covered 
with dust and sweat; white, haggard, 
half insane with excitement; a prey to 
the most consuming passion, he was 
the epitome of violence, balked revenge, 
and undying hatred as, throwing off 
Adéle’s restraining arm, he launched 
himself straight at Kirby. 

Aaron Randall, grave and collected, 
next entered, and methodically placed 
upon an adjacent chair the green port- 
manteau belonging to the late lamented 
Colonel Moreau. 

Kirby quietly awaited young Ran- 
dall’s onslaught, and, as the maddened 
boy threw himself upon him, pinioned 
his arms, and, despite all opposition, 
forced him backward into a chair. 

“Let me go! Get out of the way, 
you people!” screamed Tom, like an 
infuriated child, as Adéle and Aaron 
laid restraining hands upon him. 

“We've run you to earth, Mr. Wolf,” 


” 


] 
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he aided, glaring at Kirby, while he 
strove to release himself, almost sob- 
bing with impotent fury. 

“Wolf, am I?” echoed Kirby, step- 
ping back. “Then I’ll show you some 
fangs.” 


“Tom! Tom!” implored Adéle. 


“What’s the matter? Why do you act 
You don’t know what you’re 


this way? 
doing—— 

“Don’t 1?” he snarled, writhing from 
her grasp, and again confronting Kirby, 
“It's you who are the fool. There’s 
the man we want for the murder of 
Colonel Moreau.” 

She started back aghast, staring from 
her brother to Kirby and back again 
in helpless, doubting astonishment, 
while Judge Pleydell coughed dryly, 
and his daughter sheltered herself be- 
hind the ample bulwarks of Madame 
Davezac, who, now that the source of 
her fears had been identified, had re- 
gained her serene composure and was 
staring curiously at Kirby. 

“Tt was Colonel Moreau—he killed ?” 
whispered Adéle in a strangely quiet 
and emotionless voice. 

“Shot down like a dog. Moreau was 
unarmed,” growled young Randall, 
with brutal brevity. 

“Indeed!” murmured 
cing sudden interest. 
know ?” 

“Because no weapon was found with 
the body.” 

“Who told you that?” 


‘cr ” 
Nobody. 


Kirby, evin- 
“How do you 


“ 


Chen how do you know?” 

“I found Moreau’s body, and I am 
the chief witness against you,” snapped 
the boy, spitting out the words with 
distilled venom, 

\aron Randall’s expression changed, 
and, with sudden agitation, he grasped 
Monsieur Veaudry’s arm. To both men, 
some idea of the boy’s despicable ac- 
tion had occurred. 

Kirby waited coolly, surveying his 
accuser, while he carefully chose his 
next words. “So you are the man I 
had to find,” he said measuredly, with 
a sardonic, contemptuous smile. “Did 
you throw that pistol away, or did you 
keep it?” 
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“That’s your defense, is it?” cried 
Tom, laughing wildly. “I'll show you 
how much water that’ll hold. You want 
to accuse me of taking it? Accuse me 
of taking that poor dead man’s pistol? 
You'll find that accusation is going to 
fasten the rope just a little tighter 
around your neck. Moreau left his pis- 
tol in that portmanteau this morning 
while at my aunt’s house, and if I speak 
the truth it’s there yet.” 

He pointed dramatically to the green 
leather article his cousin still guarded, 
and Aaron, making no move to open it, 
but remaining preoccupied and silent, 
Judge Pleydell stepped briskly forward 
and performed the service, holding sig- 
nificantly aloft the derringer which had 
almost ended Kirby’s life. 

“Ha! That looks as if I took it, 
doesn’t it?” cried Tom, turning in sav- 
age triumph upon his fancied enemy. 
“The only pistol I carried in my life 
was my father’s. There it is,” produ- 
cing from his pocket the silver-mounted, 
single-shot weapon. “You ought to 
know that pistol,” he finished menacing- 
ly. “If you don’t, these people here 
know it.” 

“You seem to have made your case,” 
admitted Kirby, with cool brevity and 
indifference. “I believe I’d prefer to go 
out.” 

He glanced at Adéle, but she had 
turned away with bowed head, looking 
utterly crushed. After a moment’s hes- 
itation, he turned to go when Monsieur 
Veaudry sprang forward, and barred 
his way. 

“Keep out of this, Anatole!’ warned 
young Randall. “You’ve done your 
share.” 

“Yes, I have done my share; but I 
have not forgot my honor,” replied the 
young Creole, pale with but illy re- 
pressed excitement. “I would kill him, 
but not by lies. It was a fair meeting. 
Colonel Moreau was armed this morn- 
ing; he carried that very pistol you 
show us here,” pointing to the weapon 
that Judge Pleydell still held. “The 
proof is there,” he finished simply. 
“Your cousin, he told me.” 

“You fool!” cried young Randall, 
completely outraged at this unexpected 
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action which he considered base treach- 
ery. “What do you mean? Aaron,” he 
added violently, turning to his cousin, 
“tell him that’s a lie.” 

sut Tom Randall’s second witness 
proved as disappointing, and his hasty, 
despicable, and well-executed method 
of vengeance fell to pieces before his 
enraged eyes. He, who had not thought 
twice of fastening a murder upon his 
enemy, had never for a moment doubt- 
ed that, the necessity arising, this im- 
portant witness, this blood relation who 
shared his hatred, would readily swear 
away the life of their mutual enemy. 
He had acted without principle; he had 
reckoned without his cousin’s inherent 
love for common decency and justice. 
Aaron Randall positively refused to 
corroborate the falsehood. “No, sir,” 
he said sternly. “We have a better 
way.” 

Tom, abandoning himself to rage and 
chagrin, turned upon Monsieur Veau- 
dry and Aaron. “You cowardly 
sneaks!” he cried. “You go back on me 
now when I had this man where I could 
pay him what I owed him. There are 
twenty men around this house who 
would stamp his life out like a rattle- 
snake. Give me that pistol.” 

“Give him the pistol; give him for- 
ty,” added Kirby hotly, as Judge Pley- 
dell hesitated. “I’ll teach you to skulk 
behind trees and rob a dead man, to 
swear a murder on to me,” he added 
passionately, turning upon his accuser. 
“I am clear of your lies. I am within 
the law now—and you are outside it. 
Take your pistol; call in your friends 
to help you—and I'll make 

“No! No!” cried Adéle piteously. 

He turned, mastering by an effort 
his bitter passion. “And,” he finished 
courteously, with a formal bow, “I will 
make them welcome. It shall never 
be said of me that I was inhospitable 
in my own house.” 

Oblivious to the others, his declara- 
tion had been aimed at Adéle, and de- 
spite the suave courtesy with which it 
was delivered, she was acutely con- 
scious of a certain bitter undercurrent 
of irony in the words, reénforced by 
the sardonic challenge of his eyes. 





“Your own house,” she echoed slow- 
ly. “Did you say that r 

“Tt is mine to-night.” 

She stared at him, wide-eyed and 
tremulous with sudden fear and horror, 
as if in the phantasmagoria of some 
hideous dream a being whom she had 
swiftly learned to cherish had, in a 
breath, turned into a venomous reptile, 
its wicked head drawn back to strike. 

“There is only one man in the world 
who could make that claim,” she whis- 
pered, choking over each word while 
she still stared with horrified . fascina- 
tion. “Only one man in the world who 
could make that claim!” 

“Don’t you see who the scoundrel 
is?” cried Tom, with brutal contempt. 

Kirby bowed gravely to Adéle Ran- 
dall. 

“Cameo Kirby—at your service, mad- 
am. I told you the bad prince always 
stayed too long,” he added sadly, bit- 
terly. 





CHAPTER X. 

Immediately following Kirby’s dra- 
matic declaration, Adéle had given a 
little cry and promptly fainted, while 
her brother attempted another ineffec- 
tual assault upon his enemy. With dif- 
ficulty he was bundled out of the room 
by Aaron and Monsieur Veaudry be- 
fore blood was shed, Kirby being in no 
humor to stand further insults from 
his accuser. Then Adéle was escorted 
from the room by old Mammy Lena, 
Croup’s wife, while Judge Pleydell re- 
paired to the balcony and dismissed the 
patiently waiting posse. 

Unwillingly the posse dispersed, some 
even returning to New Orleans, while 
the indefatigable old judge retired in- 
doors and sought his three friends, leav- 
ing Kirby and Bunce in undisputed pos- 
session of the ground floor. 

“Well, gentlemen,” began Pleydell in 
a business-like voice, “there is only one 
thing to be done, and that is to adhere 
to our original plan. It is no time now 
to deplore our mutual blindness; the 
fact remains that that damned low 
gambler has claimed the plantation as 
we expected, though I admit he took an 
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unlooked-for and devilish roundabout 
method of doing so.” 

“If I had had any help, he wouldn’t 
be here now,” interrupted Tom Randall 
sullenly, glowering at Aaron and Mon- 


sieur Veaudry. “I'll fix him yet!” 

“Not you alone, but the four of us,” 
corrected Pleydell; “and we’ll give him 
a fairer chance than he deserves. In 
the meantime, Tom, you must control 
yourself and keep out of his way until 
the ladies have left the house, for no 
violence must be indulged in in their 
presence. Your poor sister has stood 
about all she can bear, I reckon; though 
I’m glad she discovered in time the true 
character of that designing villain 

“You mean to insinuate that he dared 
to pay his addresses to Adéle?” cried 
Tom, springing to his feet in a fresh 
access of fury. 

Monsieur Veaudry laid a restraining 
hand upon his arm, “It is that I do 
not think Mr. Kirby has acted as other 
than a gentleman to a lady,” he said pa- 
cifically, glancing significantly at Pley- 
dell. 

“Gentleman!” sneered young Ran- 
dall. “As if he knew the meaning of 
the word! But if he had dared to ad- 
dress Adéle, I would go down now 
and——”” 

“You must learn to control yourself, 





sir,” interposed the judge somewhat 
testily, irritated at the boy’s mad out- 
bursts. “I think you can safely leave 


the honor of the family in the mature 
and capable hands of your cousin. You 
have misinterpreted my words,” he add- 
ed, ignoring the other’s shrug at the 
mention of Aaron’s supposed abilities, 
“for Anatole is quite right. Mr. Kirby 
evidently has one virtue—he knows his 
limits, and your sister is not one to be 
impressed by such a character, even if 
masquerading under such an honorable 
name as Colonel Moreau. To return to 
the real theme, is it agreed, then, that 
we adhere to our original plan?” 

As Tom sulkily refused to speak, 
Aaron asked gravely: “You mean that 
the ladies go to your plantation, Judge 
Pleydell, while we remain for the osten- 
sible purpose of formally handing over 
the estate to—to that man? The ladies 
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are to be kept in ignorance of our real 
purpose ?” 

“T’d shoot him, and be done with it,” 
sniffed young Randall. “He'll slip 
through your fingers again—see if he 
doesn’t.” 

“Yes, the ladies are to be kept in en- 
tire ignorance,” agreed Pleydell, ignor- 
ing the boy’s observation. “Likewise, 
Mr. Kirby and that fat scoundrel who 
accompanies him. No warning, mind, 
for they are desperate characters who 
hesitate at nothing. Miss Adéle will 
naturally abhor the idea of remaining 
under this roof one minute longer than 
is absolutely necessary. To complete 
our ostensible purpose, inform the serv- 
ants we are leaving, never to return, 
and let Miss Adéle pack up and take 
with her such things as belonged to her 
mother and upon which this scoundrel 
can have no legal claim. By the way, 
we must assume charge of Colonel Mo- 
reau’s portmanteau with such effects as 
it may contain. It is our duty to in- 
quire if he left any next of kin and to 
return his belongings to them. Poor 
gentleman; so honorable, chivalrous, 
and courageous! I regret that I had 
not the extreme honor of meeting him 
while he was yet living.” 

As, in quest of the portmanteau, Aar- 
on entered the deserted drawing-room, 
Kirby, pacing the balcony, hailed him 
from the window. 

“Mr. Randall, if you think that ex- 
citable young cousin of yours is ready 
to listen to me, there’s something I’ve 
got to tell him,” he said quietly, mas- 
tering his irritation. 

“Tt is our intention that you shall see 
him, sir, as soon as the ladies have 
gone,” replied Aaron, with a signifi- 
cance lost on the other. 

“When the ladies have gone?” echoed 
Kirby, entirely without comprehension, 
for he had never contemplated such a 
move. 

Mr. Randall nedded. 

“Mr. Kirby,” he said coldly, “in their 
sense of honor to the dead man who 
lost this place to you, his children do 
not oppose your possession. But you 
can scarcely imagine they would be 
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willing to pass the night under this roof 
once you had claimed it.” 

Without comment, Kirby returned to 
the balcony. He looked old and care- 
worn, for the words had stung him to 
the quick. Twice within the past hour, 
he had sent a request for an interview 
to Adéle and, as yet, she had made no 
answer. This, then, was the explana- 
tion. Evidently, he was deemed too 
unclean a thing even to look upon. He 
did not greatly wonder, for he could 
never efface the memory of her horri- 
fied look and cry when the mask had 
fallen and the bad prince stood revealed. 
After all, the penalty for his remaining 
had been immeasurably greater than he 
had anticipated. 

Meanwhile, Aaron had bent over the 
portmanteau, which still lay open upon 
a chair as Judge Pleydell had left it. In 
searching for Colonel Moreau’s der- 
ringer, the contents of the suit case had 
been somewhat disarranged, and the 
methodical Aaron now withdrew a bad- 


ly crumpled coat, intending to fold it 


neatly before replacing it. As he did 
so, a red morocco box fell from one of 
the pockets. Aaron, about to return 
it, suddenly started and held it under 
the light of an adjacent lamp, for the 
inscription on the lid which had arrest- 
ed his attention was: 


Margaret Randall to her husband John 


Randall. 

“Margaret Randall—that was Adeéle’s 
mother,” he exclaimed in wonder. 

“What is that?” asked Monsieur 
Veaudry, entering the room and noting 
the other’s interest. 

“Something that fell from Colonel 
Moreau’s portmanteau,” replied Aaron, 
opening the box and examining its con- 
tents. “You see, it is the miniature of 
Adéle’s mother that that gambler won 
the night he won the plantation,” nod- 
ding to the balcony where Kirby. could 
be heard pacing back and forth. “You 
know he got even my poor cousin’s jew- 
els. This is set with diamonds—look, 
half of them are gone.” 

“To the pawnshop, eh?” ventured 
Monsieur Veaudry. “Yet you found it 
in Colonel Moreau’s portmanteau? It 


is very strange. How has it come 
there ?” 

“No one knows but Colonel Moreau 
—and he can’t answer anything now,” 
said Aaron solemnly. “You better give 


this box to Tom.” 


Like his older brother, the General 
had proved an unwilling participant in 
Judge Pleydell’s manceuvre. The child 
strongly disapproved of the idea, for he 
was now summarily hauled out of bed 
and forced to exchange the known com- 
forts of that article for the doubtful ac- 
commodations of the drawing-room 
sota. 

“What for do they make me get up 
in the middle of the night?” he sleepily 
demanded, as Croup made up the im- 
promptu bed in the now deserted room. 
“What for do they dress me again?” 

“Yo’s gwine to Jedge Pleydell’s plan- 
tation, honey,” patiently explained the 
old servant for the tenth time. “Dey 
go’n’ pack up all yo’ li'l’ clothes, and all 
dem toys yo’ had when yo’ was a baby. 
Dey ain’t gwine to ’sturb yo’ so much 
hyah.” 

“But I don’t want to go to Judge 
Pleydell’s plantation,” peevishly pro- 
tested the child. “Aren’t we ever com- 
ing back here to live again?” 

“No’m, I don’t hardly ’spect so, li'l’ 
marse. Yo’ kain’t stay no mo’ hyah, 
honey, and ole Croup kain’t go nowah 
wif yo’—all’s no mo’. Ole niggah got 
a new marse now. Yo’ must sleep, 
honey. I wake yo’ when dey ready, li'l’ 
marse. Hesh, honey; hesh!” And 
Croup lightly tiptoed from the room as 
the General nodded drowsily, and then 
closed his weary eyes. 

And thus Kirby found him. As if 
conscious of the other’s gaze, the boy 
instantly awoke with a start, and sat 
bolt upright, throwing off his impromp- 
tu covers. 

“I’ve got to have a talk with you,” 
he said gravely. “No, I won’t go to 
sleep; and, if you leave, I'll get up. I 
want some more light. I’m going to 
have some things the way I want them.” 

Recognizing that flight was useless, 
and that the child was in deadly ear- 
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nest, 
lamp. 

“It strikes me,” he said mildly, “you'll 
come very near getting a good many 
things the way you want them.” 

“You come and sit here,” peremptor- 
ily ordered the General, pointing to a 
stool beside the sofa. And again the 
man obeyed. For a moment, the child 
was silent, gravely contemplating his 
psetdo hero. “What is a ‘damned low 
gambler’ ?” he suddenly inquired. 

“It’s what some people call me,” re- 
plied Kirby, after a pause. “I’m sorry 
they do it before you.” 

“They don’t like you any more, do 
they—’specially "Déle? They all hate 
you, don’t they? I know why. It’s 
because you turned out to be the bad 
prince,” said the boy, nodding solemn- 
ly. 

Again the other was silent. “Gen- 
eral,” he said at length, “there’s some- 
thing your sister never got quite 
straight in the stories she’s read you. 
Sometimes the good prince is half bad, 


Kirby obediently turned up the 


and sometimes the bad prince—is half 
good.” 

“No; 
that in the books, 
eral, greatly surprised. 


there was never anything like 
” reflected the Gen- 


“And sometimes,” added Kirby, “they 
are both just one man—half good and 
half bad.” 

“Both just in one person?” 

“Yes; and when that person—half 
good prince and half bad prince, re- 
member—gets into a mysterious under- 
ground passage, say, and the adventure 
takes him to where the people are good, 
why, then he tries to be all good, too.” 

The child pondered over this truth, 
little comprehending those strange con- 
tradictions and complexities of the soul ; 
of that dual personality which has mys- 
tified older and wiser heads than his; 
that has baffled sage and scientist alike, 
and will to the end of time. 

“Then are you trying not to be a 
bad prince now—not any more at all 
ever?” he finally asked. 

“Not where you and your sister are,” 
said Kirby, his voice trembling. 

“But you'll turn out bad again when 
we go ’way?” suggested the child. 
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“T don’t know just what will happen 
then,” confessed the man, staring dully 
at the floor. 

Silence came. Then the child sighed. 
“T’d like to know the end of that story.” 

The man echoed the sigh, smiling 
wanly. “I’m afraid I can’t tell you the 
end.” 

Although no herald of intrusion had 
been apparent, he was suddenly con- 
scious that some one had entered the 
room before the General had expressed 
his wish. Rising, he discerned Adéle 
Randall, who now came swiftly for- 
ward, and, ignoring him, assumed a 
protecting ‘attitude over the child, as if 
to shield it from an infinitely contam- 
inating presence. She appeared greatly 
as on the first occasion of his meeting 
with her—pale, sad, dressed entirely in 
black; hopelessly emotionless and un- 
compromisingly hopeless. 

“Miss Randall,” he ventured, at 
length, ignoring her attitude, “I have 
something for you. Several times I 
have sent one of the servants to you, 
requesting an interview. I don’t want 
you to regret all your life the fact that 
you refused to listen to me.” 

Without a word or a glance, she 
turned to the General, and took him by 
the hand, the child struggling with all 
his small strength. ‘Please don’t make 
me,” he implored. "Dele, he’s trying 
not to be bad like they said. And don’t 
you remember, I promised to be his 
trusty friend. Can’t I even talk to him?” 

“Miss Randall,” quietly interposed 
Kirby, “there isn’t a slave on this plan- 
tation you wouldn’t listen to if he asked 
to be heard before you punished him. 
Won’t you 4 

But she had gone, half carrying the 
still ineffectually struggling General. 
Kirby remained grimly eying a slip of 
paper he had withdrawn from his pock- 
et. It was his last card—the deed to 
the plantation. Throwing it on the ta- 
ble, he sank into a chair, a prey to the 
most hopeless dejection. 

In this attitude Bunce eventually 
found him. From the balcony window, 
the fat veteran had witnessed Adéle’s 
silent contempt, and he now laid a sym- 
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pathetic hand upon his partner’s shoul- 
der. 

“You see how you stand with her, 
don’t you?” he said quietly. “I won’t 
say she ain’t a fine enough woman to 
make any man act the fool about her. 
But, Gene, you’ve got to hold up your 
head, and git over it. It’s too late for 
you to start your life again, and you 
can’t drag her into it. Take one good 
look at yourself, Gene Kirby, then take 
another at her. But, hell, she wouldn’t 
take you if you was an angel stepped 
right out of the first front floor of hea- 
ven. What could you ever be to her? 
Nothing but a damned gambler. I seen 
the way she treated you.” 

“That’s because she doesn’t know 
what I’m going to do,” replied Kirby, 
striving to convince himself. “Look at 
that paper.” 

Bunce examined the 
turned indignantly upon 
thereof, 

“T’ve seen you give some pore young 
feller his money back after you’d won 
it; but I never knowed you to do it if 
the feller slapped you in the face first,” 
he said witheringly. “The girl won’t 
stay long enough in the same room to 
wipe her shoes on you. Don’t that hurt 
you ?” 

“It won’t hurt so much after this,” 
replied Kirby, indicating the paper. 

“When the foolmaker made you, I 
reckon he quit work; he knowed he’d 
reached his high-water mark,” com- 
mented Bunce, with a despairing shrug. 
“Now, I'll make her speak to you.” 

Kirby shook his head, his relaxed 
figure stiffening with sudden resolution. 

“No,” he said quietly. “You and I'll 
get out of here. I won’t see Miss Ran- 
dall again.” 

But the other, giving no heed to the 
words, quietly left the room, while Kir- 
by remained seated at the table, ab- 
stractedly toying with the cards, utterly 
oblivious to surroundings. His fleeting 
resolution had already vanished; his 
grip on the present had relaxed. He 
felt singularly hopeless, heartsick, and 
utterly alone. 

He did not 


then 
signer 


deed, 
the 


know—nor, knowing, 


would greatly have cared—that Judge 


Pleydell’s plan was about to be execut- 
ed. He did not know that Madame 
Davezac, Miss Pleydell, and the General 
were already in the carriage waiting to 
be conveyed to their neighbor’s planta- 
tion; waiting for the coming of Adeéle, 
who had been inexplicably delayed at 
the last minute—delayed by Bunce, who 
was putting forth every persuasive ef- 
fort, pleading, coaxing, threatening all 
in one breath, in a desperate attempt to 
bring her back to the drawing-room ; to 
make her grant a farewell interview to 
his partner. 

At length, in the midst of his brood- 
ings, a sound from the window attract- 
ed his attention, and, listlessly turning, 
he discerned young Randall, old Pley- 
dell, Aaron, and Monsieur Veaudry— 
all scrutinizing him intently with a look 
there was no misinterpreting. They 
considered the ladies safely away and 
the time had now come when a judi- 
cial murder might be perpetrated. 

Before a word had been exchanged, 
Kirby fathomed their purpose; but no 
hint of cognizance was evinced in his 
manner. He arose leisurely, and with 
the courtesy of guest to host rather than 
with any intention of self-defense, 
alarm, or even interest. And for a space 
and in silence the four men surveyed 
the one. Then young Randall spoke, 
ominously, and, for him, with admir- 
able restraint. 

“It’s pretty dark outside, Mr. Kirby— 
too dark to shoot straight. Shall we 
settle it here? We are going to give 
you a chance, and you’d better get your- 
self ready to take it—damned quick, 
unless you prefer to be shot like a 
rat.” 

“If you leave it to me,” said Kirby 
mildly, “I prefer not to be shot at all.” 

“Do you realize that in giving you a 
fair show we do a common gambler an 
honor?” returned the boy, struggling 
hard against his passion. He resented 
Kirby’s serene composure, for against it 
he was placed at a humiliating disadvan- 
tage. 

“T am deeply sensible of your kind- 
ness to one of my profession,” observed 
the “common gambler,” bowing with 
courteous formality. “You seem to be 














making quite elaborate preparations, 
gentlemen; but I think you’re putting 
yourselves to unnecessary trouble. Mr. 
Randall, you and your sister——” 

“Don’t you dare mention the name of 
any lady of my family!” menaced Tom, 

“But that is necessary, sir,” suavely 
murmured the other; “because you and 
your sister, Miss Adéle Randall ‘ 

“You wolf!” snarled the boy, and he 
struck with all his strength. 

The alert and pacific Monsieur Veau- 
dry caught the descending arm, and, be- 
fore the outraged and now thoroughly 
incensed boy, furious at Kirby’s delib- 
erate repetition of Miss Randall’s name, 
could wrest himself free and renew the 
attack, Adéle herself had entered the 
room, followed by the successful Bunce, 
Her presence instantly prohibited fur- 
ther hostilities, and young Randall sul- 
lenly turned away, raging against her 
delayed departure and unexpected intru- 
sion. The self-satisfied and beaming 
glance cast upon him by the portly vet- 
eran, Bunce, did not improve his tem- 
per, although in a measure it afforded 
an explanation of Adéle’s presence. 

“I have yielded to this gentleman’s 
request,” said the girl stonily, waving 
an ironic and contemptuous hand to- 
ward Bunce, while her eyes looked ac- 
curately through the top of Kirby’s 
head. “I grant your interview. What 
is it you wish to say? Kindly be as ex- 
plicit and terse as is possibl..” 

He handed her the slip of paper 
which, before this, he had sought to 
offer. 

“I fear your brother may be too ex- 
cited to read it,” he said indifferently. 

She eyed it wonderingly, scanning it 
twice over and yet again before digest- 
ing its brief contents. In silence, she 
handed it to her brother, and he, after 
a long, incredulous stare, exclaimed: 

“He gives it back to buy his safety.” 

“Read the date,” commanded Kirby, 
addressing the girl. 

In the same mechanical manner she 
obeyed, spelling it out as if it were 
written in some strange language with 
which she was but vaguely familiar. 

“He wrote that the first day the doc- 
tors let him set up to a table after Jack 
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Moreau shot him,” sharply explained 
Bunce, angered at the reception accord- 
ed what he considered a sublime act of 
generosity, forbearance, and asininity. 

Slowly Adéle raised her eyes from 
the paper, and looked steadily at the 
“common gambler.” “This was in re- 
morse—for my father?” she whispered. 

“No.” It was said quite simply and 
emotionlessly, as if the question were 
too absurd to seriously consider. He 
would have employed the same tone in 
refuting the statement that he was a 
Chinaman. 

“That doesn’t agree very well with 
Colonel Moreau’s story,” sneered young 
Randall, loath to credit such an enemy 
with one worthy motive. 

“You bet your bottom dollar it don’t, 
agreed Bunce. 

“That will do, Larkin,” said Kirby 
sharply. “There’s nothing more to be 
said. We’re through here.” 

Despite Adéle’s earnest request to re- 
main, and the plea that she had the 
right to know the meaning of this 
strange contradiction of evidence, he 
resolutely turned to leave the room, his 
partner obediently following. 

But once again Monsieur Veaudry, 
sinking his own interests in those of 
justice, stepped forward and detained 
his sometime rival. 

“Make him speak, Tom,” he cried, 
turning to young Randall. “This min- 
iature of your mother—we found in 
Colonel Moreau’s portmanteau.” And 
he-handed the other the red morocco 
box. 

“But—but my father lost it to you!” 
exclaimed the bewildered boy, turning 
to Kirby. 

“No, not to me, Mr. Randall.” Again 
that same patient, emotionless tone, to- 
tally devoid of resentment or even in- 
terest. 

“Tf—if we’ve been in the wrong,” 
tremulously whispered Adeéle, raising 
her head proudly, but pleading suppli- 
cation speaking strongly from her eyes, 
“you will set us straight? You will be 
fair?” 

For a long moment, Kirby hesitated, 
then finally turned to the now eagerly 
waiting boy. 
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“Mr. Randall,” he said, with elabo- 
rate irony, “the question involved in my 
conduct is so purely professional that 
it may be almost impossible to clear it 
up to the satisfaction of a layman, Mr. 
Bunce, being one of the brethren, would 
comprehend me perfectly; but I shall 
have to point out that in my profes- 
sion there are separate castes, both high 
and low, each controlled by its own 
standards.” 

“You accuse Colonel Moreau of be- 
ing a gambler?” said young Randall, as 
the other paused. 

“T regretfully admit that he had some 
claim to the title,” replied Kirby, with 
intentional elegance of manner, ‘For 
the group to which the ‘colonel’ be- 
longed countenances certain practices 
such as the intoxication of opponents 
and the elimination of chance in the 
fall of the cards, and this, we feel, shows 
a lack of foresight tending to bring dis- 
credit on the entire profession, which 
might, in time, drive its followers from 
their legitimate field of industry. For 
that reason, when I discovered the late 
Colonel Moreau in a private stateroom 
of the Shotwell engaged in despoiling a 
gentleman who was—who was not him- 
self, I took charge of the despoliation 
of what remained, intending to make 
restitution in the morning when the 
victim should be in better condition.” 

Young Randall, being one who cher- 
ished his hatreds and affections and re- 
nounced them with difficulty, this new 
and obviously accurate version of his 
father’s suicide left him in a state of 
mental fog. Where Adéle was only too 
willing and eager to believe, the boy 
was loath. To the girl, Kirby had once 
appeared all that woman can think of 
man, but to her brother he had ever 
been the personification of evil. Tom 
had blindly nourished his hatred. Now 
he felt strangely bewildered, self-dis- 
trustful, and unclean. His credulity 
had been shattered with his self-re- 
spect. He flushed hotly at the thought 
of how implicitly and on such meagre 
evidence he had believed the specious 
and totally unscrupulous Moreau; how, 
from such a tissue of falsehood, he had 
carefully erected his elaborate feud. He 


had even stooped to the unutterably 
foul act of swearing a murder upon this 
man who, rather than being an enemy, 
had stood his father’s sole friend. To 
him it was difficult to relegate unto 
himself a new viewpoint, with the “com- 
mon gambler” as an object for admira- 
tion rather than vilification; to disin- 
ter and transfer the halo, which Mo- 
reau had calmly appropriated and ta- 
ken with him to the grave, to this erst- 
while master rogue, this arch-fiend— 
titles for which his name of Cameo 
Kirby had been a synonym. 

“You meant to protect my father?” 
he faltered at length. 

“For the honor of the profession,” 
said Kirby. “That’s all right, Mr. Ran- 
dall,” he added gently, as the boy, ut- 
terly crushed and filled with a bitter 
self-hatred, strove to verbally interpret 
his abject thoughts ; to frame some sort 
of fitting apology. “If you'll lend me a 
horse to get back to the city, we'll call 
it square. I’m ready, Larkin.” 

He held out his hand, and young 
Randall, flushing hotly, grasped it firm- 
ly ; then turned away, and, sinking into 
a chair, buried face in arms. 

Adéle, placing hand on her brother’s 
shoulder, as if he were a child, raised 
him gently, and escorted him from the 
room. At the door, she turned, look- 
ing steadily at Kirby. 

“You waited for me this afternoon 
when there was danger,” she said trem- 
ulously.. “Won't you wait for me now 
when there is none?” 


CHAPTER XI. 

“By George, Gene, it looks to me like 
you'd get the girl and the plantation, 
too,” exclaimed Bunce, when at length 
the two were alone. 

“What was that you called me a 
while ago?” returned Kirby quizzically 
but with an undercurrent of great seri- 
ousness. “Nothing but a—what was 
it? Seems to me you said something 
mighty pleasant about me—you being 
my oldest friend and therefore compli- 
mentary. Oh, yes, nothing but a 
‘damned gambler.’ That was it.” 

He seated himself at the table, and, 
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as was his wont in moments of abstrac- 
tion, began to cut the cards. 

Bunce diplomatically ignored the trib- 
ute. The mad escapade had terminat- 
ed far better than he had expected or 
thought possible, and, in consequence, 
his native fund of good humor had 
been abundantly reénforced. 

“Take Miss Randall while you can 
git her,” he advised. “She ain’t think- 
in’ to-night of you bein’ a gambler.” 

“\Vhat do you suppose she'll think of 
it to-morrow? Think she’ll remember 
what I am, perhaps?” 

“Mebbe she won’t think of it to-mor- 
row,” said Bunce hopefully. 

“But what about that young Veau- 
dry? She’d never have to think of 
anything he’s done—or was,” pursued 
Kirby. ‘Pretty square sort of a fel- 
low, Larkin. Looks to me like I owe 
him a clear field to himself.” 

“T ain't denyin’ but what he acted a 
gentleman to you, Gene. But now’s the 
time you got to think of yourself.” 

“Looks to me you’re considerable of 
a turncoat,” smiled Kirby, picking up a 
card, “What were you saying to me 
about this? There’s my wife. I mar- 
ried that for better or for worse—too 
long ago for a woman to come between 
us now. And what else was that you 
said? Oh, yes—‘Take one good look 
at yourself, Gene Kirby; then take an- 
other at her.’ ” 

Bunce snuffled feebly. “I’ve kind o’ 
changed my mind since I said that,” he 
consulting his 
It was 


mumbled. “Besides,” 
watch, “it was a long time ago. 
last night now.” 

Silence came, and with it the white 
dawn; and as still the men sat, one 
mutely eying the cards, the otlier his 
fingers, a fugitive sunbeam, herald of 
the morning, stole into the room to 
shame the smoky yellow of the lamps. 
In the sunbeam’s golden wake there 
followed a faint breeze that stirred the 
curtains and sent a current of cool, pure 
air swirling through the stagnant at- 
mosphere. Then there fell upon the si- 
lence, witli a softness so impalpable that 
it seemed merely a progression of the 
hush, the sound of distant singing. For 
some time strain and source were alike 
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indefinite—a mere setting to harmony 
the charm of the young morning. And 
then it arose like a sweeping curve of 
beauty until it resolved itself into the 
throaty, melodious chorus of “Missis- 
sippi River.” 

Kirby shivered, and his eyes came 
back from the great beyond, while 
Bunce shook himself like a great dog 
leaving the water. 

“There’s the niggers goin’ out to the 
cane,” he said laconically. “The morn- 
in’s here. Well, Gene?” 

“Well, Larkin?” 

The other hesitated, fortifying him- 
self with a cheroot which he contented 
himself with chewing. Finally he 
arose, offering elaborate signs of de- 
parture. 

“TI hate to see a man lose out on— 
everything,” he tentatively observed. 
“Well, I’m goin’, Gene. I reckon 
they'll let me have a hoss, now. Meb- 
be I better have two saddled, eh?” 

“Well—what do you think?” parried 
Kirby, slowly lifting the deck of cards 
from the table. “Is that my wife? Do 
I turn back to the old river road with 
you? Or, do I ” He lifted his 
head with brightening vision. “Have— 
two saddled,” he added quietly, with 
bitter finality. 

Bunce nodded slowly, understanding- 
ly 


Alone, Kirby remained at the table, 
staring and seeing not. 
“*Take one good look at yourself, 


Gene Kirby—then take another at 
her,’ ”’ he mused, mechanically and with 
dull monotony reiterating the phrase. 
“ *Take one good look at yourself, Gene 
Kirby.’ I might never have thought of 
that—I have been so busy looking at 
her.” 

As he sat there, face to face with the 
future, striving to learn renunciation 
without embitterment, the General, now 
dressed in night clothes, tiptoed softly 
into the room, and, after bestowing a 
farewell, wary look over his shoulder in 
quest of possible pursuers, approached 
the table, a warning finger at his lips. 

“They sent me to bed again,” he 
whispered, triumphant at his evasion, 
while he cuddled against the man’s ex- 
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tended arm. “I want to know the end 
of that story. Tell me.’ 

Kirby strove to assume his wonted 
gayety of manner. How long ago it 
seemed since, in the closed carriage, he 
had prompted that lighthearted laughter. 

“So you made another hairbreadth 
escape, General,” he commented lightly. 
“And you want to hear the end of the 
story—about the bad prince who was 
half good? I—I don’t know if I can 
tell you the end.” 

“Why? Hasn’t the end happened 
yet?” 

“Yes—it’s come.” 

“But it ended all right, didn’t it?” 
persisted the General, with all youth's 
confident optimism. 

“Yes,” said the man; 
right.” 

“But I want to know if he’s still 
mixed prince a mixed good and bad 
prince. 

Kirby pressed a weary hand over his 
throbbing forehead. “T guess he’s pret- 
he confessed, still smil- 


“it ended all 


ty much mixed,” 
ing bravely. 
The child pondered over this state- 


ment until, at length, he began to nod. 
“Did-—did he go away?” he murmured 
drowsily, inquisitiveness battling nobly 
against outraged nature. 

“Yes—he went away,” whispered the 
man, his arm tightening about the small 
form. “You're sleepy, General.” 

“T’m not,” protested the child, 
great earnestness, opening 
only to promptly) them after an 
ineffectual struggle. “I -want—to— 
know—the—end.” He gave a vexed, 
protesting sigh ; then his breathing grew 
deep and regular. 

“Your sister will tell you the end in 
the morning,” said the man. 

Rising, he gently laid the now sleep- 
ing child on the sofa, and, with clumsy 
tenderness, covered him with a rug. For 
a long time, Kirby stood Gcklng down 
upon “the faithful ‘little General who, of 
them all, had, from the first, given his 
full measure of unswerving loyalty and 
devotion, without question and without 
price; and this, despite the influence of 
family pressure, the venom of lying 
tongues, or the specious evidence of cir- 
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wide his eyes 


close 
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cumstance. He knew only that he 
loved; that was faith and trust suffi- 
cient. As yet, he was only a very small, 
juvenile member in life’s boys’ brigade, 
but still he had his own dim notions of 
standing true to the colors. 

When at length Kirby turned away, 
it was to find himself face to face with 
Adéle. How long she had been stand- 
ing there he did not know. The fugitive 
sunbeam had long since vanished, as if 
heartily ashamed of taking precedence 
over its majestic progenitor, and the 
room was now suffused by a dull, rosy 
glow. For a space, girl and man eyed 
each other in silence, both waiting for 
the other to speak. Finally, she whis- 
pered: 

‘Am I to tell him the end of the 
story ?” nodding to the sleeping ig General. 
“But he'll want you to.’ 

“I’m afraid it won't be fixed so that 
I can, Miss Randall. You see, I was 
only waiting to say good-by to you.” 

“Tell—he’ll be disappointed,” she 
ventured, with a pitiful attempt at. com- 
posure, “And—y ou are only waiting to 
say good-by? 

He nodded, smiling wanly. 

“You remember that story I told you 
of the rosebush and the playing 
cards ?” 

“Are you and I like that?” 

“Just like that,”’ he said. 

“But some time——” She broke off, 
making a hopeless, pleading little ges- 
ture. 

‘Tell him when he awakes,” said Kir- 
by, taking a great breath and holding 
high his head, “the end is that for one 
great day, from sunrise to sunrise, the 
mixed prince was with somebody so 
good that he went away to try to make 
himself all over. And if he can—— 
He faltered, and stopped; then, taking 
courage from her eyes, began again: 
“And, if he can 

“And if he can,” she prompted, a 
great wave of color surging to check 
and neck. “And if I should wait for 
that—that wouldn’t be the end?” 

“No. That would be——” 

“It would be she whispered, 
holding him with her eyes. 

“Just the beginning, after all.” 


























SUPPOSE that, in 
nearly every club card 
room, there is what is 
usually known as a 
“oeneral manager.” 
These gloom-compell- 
ing spirits seem to be 
indispensable adjuncts 
to all card rooms. I 
have seen many of them in my day. 

A general manager is a gentleman 
who passes his entire time in the card 
room—and never plays. He simply 
directs. He swallows other men’s 


drinks, orders the servants about, tells 
everybody how they should have played, 
makes side bets, interrupts the play of 
every hand by a cheerless anecdote or 


two, munches water biscuits, and 
smokes a succession of spirit-blighting, 
deadly-nightshade cigars. He is almost 
certain to utter the same meaningless 
phrases and perform the same useless 
offices, all the wide world over. Eng- 
land is perhaps the best habitat in which 
to look for this particular type of bore. 

Here is an anecdote about a New 
York specimen. 

A rubber is getting under weigh. 
General manager, to mild and pleasant 
little gentleman, who has just cut an 
atrociously bad partner against two ex- 
cellent players: “I'll bet you ten dol- 
lars, even!” 

Pleasant little gentleman: “Just what 
do you mean by that, Arthur?” 

“IT mean that you are going to be 
beaten by Joe and Clary.” 

“T'll have to take that bet, Arthur.” 

The mild little gentleman and his 
partner lose the first game. The gener- 
al manager is, in consequence, very 


He is full of talk 
The second 


much in evidence. 
and bustle and crackers. 
game goes against him. He becomes 
dejected and alarmingly mute. The 
third game is against him to the tune of 
24 to 4. This is certain to be the sig- 
nal for him to remember urgent busi- 
ness at another table—in a remote cor- 
ner of the room. In five minutes or so, 
the pleasant little gentleman calls out 
to him: 

“That’s ten dollars, Arthur!” 

No answer! 

In time, the remark is repeated to 
him in rather louder tones, at which the 
general manager, who is very absent- 
minded about his bets and can never, 
somehow, seem to keep accurate track 
of them, replies: 

“What's that? 
your table.” 

“Yes, you were. 
lars with me.” 

“Really? 1] 
did.” 

“Well, you did, and here is the ten 
that you won.” 

G. M., his face brightening percep- 
tibly: “Why, of course! I remember 
now. How stupid of me. I was back- 
ing Joe and Clary, wasn’t 1? Thanks 
very much.” 

What an excellent chapter might be 
written on “deduction” at bridge! 

It needs no Sherlock Holmes, of: 
course, to draw many correct inferences 
about any hand—the merest muff or 
duffer will soon learn the rudiments of 
the art—but a real tactician, a true 
bridge genius, might write a very 
learned and instructive volume on the 
finer points, the subtler delicacies’ of 


I wasn’t betting at 
You had ten dol- 
that I 


can’t remember 
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bridge deduction. Let us merely take 
the question of deductions based on the 
make. What masses of intelligence 
one may glean from that source alone! 
Here is a very pretty example of it, 
mentioned by Mr. W. Dalton, in a re- 
cent issue of the English Saturday Re- 
view. 

The dealer is 12.up, and declares 
diamonds on five diamonds with the 
three top honors, 

You are playing third hand—that is, 
you are sitting to the dealer’s right. 
Your partner asks if he may play. You 
say “Yes,” and he opens with the king 
of clubs, which the dealer wins, fourth 
hand, with the ace. 

Dummy’s hand has, in the mean- 
while, gone down. It consists of: 
Hearts: ace, queen, 10, 6, 2. Diamonds: 
10, 5, 4. Clubs: 8, 7, 2. Spades: 
10, 2. 

Your hand is as follows: Hearts: 
king, 7, 4. Diamonds: knave, 3, 2, 
Clubs: 9, 6, 4. Spades: queen, knave, 
* 3 

After the first trick the dealer leads 
his ace, king, and queen of trumps. 
These three leads take out all the 
trumps except two small ones in deal- 
er’s hand. After this—at trick five 
the dealer leads the knave of hearts, 
and “lets it ride,” through the ace, 
queen, ten in dummy. You win the 
trick with your king of hearts. 

What ought you now to play? 

Many so-called “crack players” 
would, at this juncture, return their 
partner’s lead with the 9 of clubs, as 
he is marked with the queen; but it is 
by no means certain that he has either 
the knave or the ten as well. Even if 
he has the knave, or the ten, he will 
ultimately have to open the spade suit 
—and at a very evident disadvantage. 

Now, here is where your true Sher- 
lock Holmes begins to examine the 
footprints on the snow and the blood 
stains on the dead man’s linen. 

It is an absolute certainty that the 
dealer does not hold the ace of spades. 

Why? 

3ecause he has already played two 
aces. If he had held three aces origi- 
nally, at the score of 12, and with a 





five-card diamond suit to the three top 
honors, he would inevitably have de- 
clared no trumps, for, in these days, 
nobody would dream of passing such a 
splendid chance to declare “without.” 

Now, if the dealer has not the ace 
of spades, then your partner has. . By 
a similar process of Sherlockian rea- 
soning, it is easy to determine that 
your partner has not the king of spades, 
for, had he held both the ace and king 
of spades, his original opening would 
have been the king of spades instead of 
the king of clubs, as an ace-king open- 
ing lead naturally takes precedence of 
a king-queen lead—in a declared trump 
hand. Therefore, the dealer has the 
king of spades, your partner has the 
ace, and your best play is to lead the 
queen of spades and bottle the dealer's 
king. 

If the dealer covers your queen, your 
partner will return the suit to you and 
you will then be in a good position to 
lead a club up to his presumable ten- 
ace in the club suit. This is the best 
and only hope of saving the game with 
the cards that you hold, and, if you are 
a true bridge detective—a_ relentless 
sleuthhound on the trail of your ad- 
versaries—you will lead the queen of 
spades and not the 4 of clubs. 


After this somewhat dogmatic lec- 
ture on “deduction,” I shall quote a 
problem hand in the solution of which 
a slight measure of deductive percep- 
tion is absolutely necessary. 

I am curious to know how many of 
my readers are suited, by temperament, 
to play the thrilling rdle of detective in 
this hand, which was composed by Mr. 
W. M. Seabury, of Boston, a great 
student of bridge in America. The 
score is 16 all on the rubber game. 
The dealer passes and dummy declares 
clubs. The hands are as follows: 

Dealer: Hearts: jack, 5, 4. Dia- 
monds: queen, 8, 4, 3. Clubs: 10, 8, 3. 
Spades: ace, jack, 3. 

Leader: Hearts: queen, 8, 7, 2. Dia- 
monds: 6, Clubs: queen, 6, 5, 4. Spades: 
queen, 8, 7, 2. 

Dummy: Hearts: king. Diamonds: 
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7, 3. Clubs: ace, king, 9, 7, 2. Spades: 
king, 10, 9, 6, 4 

Third hand: Hearts: ace, 10, 9, 6, 3. 
Diamonds: ace, king, jack, 10, 9, 5. 
Clubs: jack. Spades: 5. 

The first four tricks are as follows. 
The italicized card wins the trick. 

Trick 1.—2 hearts, king, ace, 4. 

Trick 2—King diamonds, 2, 6, 3. 

Trick 3.—Ace diamonds, 4, 7 hearts, 
7 diamonds. 

Here, the leader’s best protective dis- 
card is the 7 hearts. It is clear that 
the heart suit cannot be brought in, 
and the leader regards his queen of 
spades as better protected with three 
guards than with two. 

Trick 4.—10 hearts, 5, 8, 2 clubs. 

Third hand returns his best heart, 
and dealer cleverly plays a low heart 
in order to block the leader’s suit. Not 
having the 9 hearts, the dealer would 
gain nothing by covering the 10 with 
the jack. 

Problem: What is the correct way 
in which dealer and dummy should 
play the rest of the hand, assuming 
that no cards, other than dummy’s, are 
exposed? 

The solution to the problem will be 
found at the end of this article. 

While we are on the matter of prob- 
lems, I should like to tempt my readers 
with the following little seven-card puz- 
zle, invented by Mr. Ernest Bergholt. 

The solution of it will be found at 
the end of this article, 

B. (Leader and 
hearts; knave, 9, clubs; king, 
monds ; ace, spades. 

Z. (Left of leader )—7, hearts ; queen, 
8, clubs; 10, 7, 3, diamonds; 8, spades. 

A. (Leader’s partner)—Ace, clubs; 
ace, knave, 8, 4, 2, diamonds; 7, spades. 

Y. (Right of leader)—9 hearts; 10, 
6, clubs; queen, 9, 5, diamonds; king, 
spades. 

Spades are trumps. B. is to lead, 
and, with A. for a partner, is to win 
every one of the seven tricks. It is as- 
sumed that all of the cards are ex- 
posed. It is also assumed that Z. and 


dealer)—10, 2, 
6, dia- 


Y. play perfectly. 
Have my readers chanced to notice 
two recent bridge interviews in IIli- 


nois? The interviews were designed to 
discover opinions of two prominent 
clergymen on bridge and bridge play- 
ing in Chicago. 

One, who has been for years a fash- 
ionable Episcopalian clergyman there, 
thus delivered himself: 

“All of the time formerly given, by 
women, to philanthropic work, is now 
given to playing bridge. Little after- 
noon parties of four and eight are made 
up at noon by these women over the 
telephone, when they see a few hours 
confronting them in which they have 
nothing to do. They cannot bear to 
face an afternoon by themselves and 
unemployed. They have keyed them- 
selves up to a pitch where they must 
have constant excitement.” 

This is extremely alarming, but an 
even worse character is given the fem- 
inine bridgers of Chicago by another 
Episcopal rector in the same city. He 
says: 

“Whenever a community becomes as 
the dead branch of a tree, nature cuts 
it off. That is what she will do with 
the idle class who finds its only occupa- 
tion in card playing. It will be lopped 
off as unnecessary—this set on which 
the bridge habit is fastened. It is true 
that the worthless activities of this cir- 
cle do not menace church work, for 
they never did any.” 

These are terrible words indeed, and 
we can only trust that affairs in Chi- 
cago are not as black as these clerical 
gentlemen have painted them. 

The poor ladies who have to play 
bridge! What a terrible lot must be 
theirs! 

Women who play because they ac- 
tually need the money, or women who, 
because they want to keep up with their 
fashionable friends, play for higher 
stakes than they ought to, or give more 
attention to the game itself than they 
are, by nature, inclined to give it, what 
tragedies and heartaches must they 
sometimes suffer and endure! 

Perhaps the most pathetic and mov- 
ing story of this kind is that of Mrs. 
Golden Spooner, whose house parties at 
Mount Kisco were once so extremely 
fashionable and select. 
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Three years ago, the Spooners were 
busily yg nog in directing the diver- 
sions of New York society; but, alas! 
two years ago, the Spooners lost their 
entire fortune in extrahazardous spec- 
ulations in Western silver mines. They 
now find themselves with nothing in 
the world but an expensive country 
place, a lot of extravagant habits, and 
a brown Pommeranian dog, 

The memories of the 
friends were, for the most part, ex- 
tremely short, and, after a few months, 
they were allowed to sink id into 
the ooze of the social duck pond 

One of Mrs. Spooner’s rich poo fash- 
ionable friends, however—a lady with 
a far tenderer heart than one would 
expect to find in her exalted station of 
life—decided that she would motor out, 
one Saturday afternoon, to Mount Kis- 
co, and “see how poor, dear Sylvia 
Spooner was bearing up under her aw- 
ful poverty and social abandonment.” 

What was the kind lady’s surprise, on 
drawing up at the stucco porte-cochére 
of the Spooners’ house, to find that all 
the lights were ablaze and that the li- 
brary was, as she could plainly see 
through the high French windows, 
crowded with people. She threw aside 
her things in the hall, and went into 
the library. 

Mrs. Spooner was there, a cigarette 
in her mouth, sitting bolt upright at.a 
bridge table with a look of martyred 
boredom on her drawn and powdered 
face. Her husband was at another ta- 
ble, similarly bored but busily dealing a 
pack of cards. The faithful Pommer- 
anian was audibly asleep on the red ve- 
lours lounge. As the rich lady—on her 
slumming party—entered the room, 
three strange men arose from their 
chairs, and three strange women craned 
their necks from where they sat at their 
silk-topped bridge tables. 

Never before had Mrs. Spooner’s vis- 
itor seen such hopeless, unfashionable, 
micdle-class, overdressed, and depress- 
ing-looking people. 

“What a terrible change,” she medi- 
tated, “from the old days, when Sylvia 
Spooner was the very yellowest part of 
the social cream!” 


Spooners’ 


Mrs. Spooner soon finished her rub- 
ber, and then took her old friend aside 
for a mournful chat and a quiet cup of 
tea. 

“My dear Sylvia,” said the lady from 
the upper world, “who are they? They 
look like those awful European mon- 
archs in the Eden Musée!” 

“Hush!” said poor Mrs. Spooner. 
“Don’t laugh at them. They are the 
syndicate who support us! They are, 
every man jack of them, the worst liv- 
ing bridge players. Golden has been 
through the entire social register with 
the utmost care, and has sifted all the 
bridge players down to this little bunch. 
They are the dregs! Aren’t they un- 
speakable, really? But, my dear, they 
are rich, they play atrociously, they are 
tickled to death to visit us, and so”— 
here she sighed, as if her aching heart 
would break—“we manage to eke out a 
pitiful living. To-day, for instance, I 
have done remarkably well. I have had 
a good day. I have won six straight 
rubbers, and have never once changed 
my lucky seat.” 

Poor Mrs. Spooner! We hope that 
she will never have to lose her lucky 
seat and that she may go on winning 
forever! 

Some curious ideas prevail, among 
bridge players, as to luck at the game. 
As Doctor William Pole, a great au- 
thority on chance and a sound author- 
ity on card once remarked: 
“One cannot believe that any other 
than a born fool could seriously believe 
in such idiotic superstitions as lucky 
seats.” 

The most powerful intellect, the most 
profound scientist, is not proof against 
such superstitions, and it is curious to 
see how fastidious even the best players 
will be about the choice of seats, or 
about the red cards, or about other 
things which can have as little influence 
on their fortunes as the changes of the 
moon. Some insist on being the first 
to touch a black two spot played; some 
attach good omens to the grain of the 
wood in the table, and some think it an 
advantage to sit north and south. 

Players who do these things are often 
unmercifully bantered for their folly; 


” 


games, 
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but still they persevere, and it has often 
been a great puzzle to me how such 
anomalies can be accounted for. 


Solution to the club problem, quoted 
in the body of the foregoing article. The 
italicised card wins the trick. The 
dealer and his partner can take every 
remaining trick, 

At trick four, the dealer can, from 
inferences based on the opening lead of 
the fourth best heart, read all the hands 
with substantial accuracy. He assumes 
that if leader opens a suit with a low 
card he will open the longest suit in 
his hand. 

The theory that the leader will open 
his longest suit against a trump decla- 
ration is, of course, not always sound 
when a fairly high card is originally 
led; but when a very low card is led, it 
is, nine times out of ten, safe to assume 
that it is led from the longest plain suit 
in the leader’s hand. 

The leader’s opening indicates but 
four hearts. The leader has, therefore, 
not more than four spades, or he would 
have opened the spade suit. He had 
but one diamond. He must, therefore, 
hold four spades and four trumps, or 
three spades and five trumps. 

The dealer can count eight trumps 
and eight spades in his and dummy’s 
hands, and only five trumps and five 
spades remain to be accounted for. If 
leader has four spades and four trumps 
third hand has but one spade and one 
trump, and the balance of his hand must 
be composed of hearts and diamonds. 
If the leader, on the other hand, has 
three spades and five trumps, then third 
hand will have no trumps at all. 

Trick 5.—Ace clubs, jack, 3, 4. 

Dummy now takes out one round of 
trumps, and the fall of the jack prac- 
tically confirms the dealer in his previ- 
ous reading of the lay of the cards. 

Trick 6.—4 spades, 5, ace, 2. 

Trick 7.—Jack spades, 7, 6, 3 hearts. 

The spades may now safely be led 
through the leader as the dealer knows 
that third hand has no more spades, 
and, what is more, no more clubs. As 


the cards lay, the leader might cover 
the jack of spades with the queen, but 
he does not suspect what serious dan- 
ger he is in, a danger only due to the 
dealer’s absolute knowledge of the lead- 
er’s holdings. 

Trick 8.—3 spades, 8, 9, 5 diamonds, 

Trick 9.—King spades, 9 diamonds, 
8 clubs, queen spades. 

The dealer must trump this good 
king of spades, in order to lead the 
trump from his side and so to kill the 
queen of clubs in the leader’s hand. 

Trick 10.—10 clubs, 5, 7, 6 hearts. 

The leader is helpless, and would gain 
nothing by covering. 

Trick 11.—Queen diamonds, queen 
hearts, 10 spades, 10 diamonds. 

The leader would gain nothing by 
trumping. 

Trick 12.—Jack hearts, 6 clubs, 9 
clubs, 9 hearts. 

Trick 13.—King clubs, jack 
monds, 8 diamonds, queen clubs. 


dia- 


Solution of the seven-card spade 
problem quoted in the body of forego- 
ing article. The italicized card wins the 
trick. 

Trick 
hearts. 

Trick 
6 clubs. 

Trick 3.—2 diamonds, 5, king, 3. 

Trick 4.—Ace spades, 8, 4 diamonds, 


spades. 


1.—10 hearts, 7, ace clubs, 9 


2.—Jack clubs, queen, 7 spades, 


L-: 


king 

Trick 5.—2 hearts, 8 clubs, 8 dia- 
monds. 

Here Y is in serious difficulties. If 
he discards the 1o clubs, the dealer can 
make his 9 clubs and the ace diamonds. 
If Y, on the other hand, discards his 9 
diamonds, dealer can make the ace of 
diamonds, which will drop the queen, 
and follow it up by making his knave 
of diamonds as well. 

N. B.—If, at trick 2, Z does not cover 
with the queen of clubs, the knave will 
win the trick. B will then lead the 9 
of clubs, trumped by A, who will re- 
turn a small diamond, and AB will have 
no further trouble ahead of them. 








TRANGE things hap 
pen in my village of 
vagabonds. It is not 
all fishergirls, bohe- 
mian neighbors, ro- 
mance, and that good 
friend the curé, who 
shoots one day and 
confesses sinners the 
next. Things from the outside world 
come to us—happenings with some- 
times a note of terror in them to make 
one remember their details for days. 

Only the other day, I had run up 
from the sea to Paris, to replenish the 
larder of my house abandoned, by the 
marsh at Pont du Sable, and was sit- 
ting behind a glass of vermouth on 
the terrace of the Café de la Paix, when 
the curtain rose upon the first act of 
my drama. 

One has a desire to promenade with 
no definite purpose these soft spring 
days, when all Paris glitters in the 
warm sun. The days slip by one into 
another—days to be lazy in, idle, and 
extravagant, to promenade alone, seek- 
ing adventure, and thus win a memory, 
if only the amiable glance of a wom- 
an’s eyes. 

I was drinking in the tender air 
when, from my seat on the terrace, I 
recognized in the passing throng the 
familiar figure of the Brazilian banker, 
the Baron Santos da Granja. The 
caress of spring had enticed the baron 
early this afternoon to the boulevard. 
Although he had been pointed out to 
me but once, there was no mistaking 
his conspicuous figure, as he strode on 
through the current of humanity, for 
he stood head and shoulders above the 
average mortal, and many turned to 





glance at this swarthy, alert, well-pre- 
served man of the world, with his keen 
black eyes, trim-pointed beard, and mus- 
tache of iron gray. From his patent 
leather boots to his glistening silk hat, 
the Baron Santos da Granja was im 
maculate. 

Suddenly, I saw him stop, run his 

eyes swiftly over the crowded tables, 
and then, though there happened to 
be one just vacated within his reach, 
turn back, with a look of decision, and 
enter the government’s dépét for to- 
bacco, under the Grand Hotel. 
I, too, was in need of tobacco, for 
had not my good little maid-of-all- 
work, Suzette—without whose care and 
cheeriness my house abandoned, by the 
marsh of Pont du Sable, would be a 
dreary domain—announced to me, only 
the day before: 

“Monsieur, there are but three left 
of the big cigars in the thin box; and 
the ham of the English that monsieur 
purchased in Paris is no more.” 

Of course, it was not right that our 
guests should suffer thus from an empty 
larder; and so, as I have said, I had 
run up from the sea to replenish it. 
It was, I confess, an extravagant way 
of doing one’s marketing; but, then, 
there was Paris in the spring beckon- 
ing me; 4nd who can resist her seduc- 
tive call at such a time? 

But to my story: I finished my glass 
of vermouth, and, following the baron’s 
example, entered the government’s 
store, where I discovered him select 
ing, with the air of a connoisseur, a 
dozen thin boxes of rare perfectos. He 
chatted pleasantly with the clerk who 
served him, and, upon going to the 
desk, opened a Russian leather port- 
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folio, and laid before the cashier six 
crisp, new, one-hundred-franc riotes in 
payment for the lot. I have said that 
the baron was immaculate; and he was, 
even to his money. It was as spotless 
and unruffled as his linen; as neat, in 
fact, as were the noble perfectos of 
his choice, long, mild, and pure, with 
tiny ends, and fat, comforting bodies, 
that guaranteed a quality fit for an 
emperor; but, then, the least a bank 
can do, I imagine, is to provide clean 
money to its president. 

As the baron passed out, and my 
own turn at the desk came to settle for 
my modest provision of Havanas, I 
recalled to my mind the current gossip 
of the baron’s extravagance, of the din- 
ners he had lately given, that surprised 
Paris—and Paris is not easily surprised. 
What if he had “sold more than half 
of his vast estate in Brazil last year,” 
and suppose he was no longer able or 
willing “to personally supervise his ra- 
cing stable,” that he “had grown tired 
of the track,” etc.? Nonsense! The 
press knows so little of the real truth. 
For me, the Baron Santos da Granja 
was simply a seasoned man of the 
world, with the good taste to have re- 
tired from its conspicuous notoriety ; 
and good taste is always expensive. 
His bank account did not interest me. 


I knew her well by sight, for she 
passed me often in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, when I ran up to Paris on just 
such errands as my present one. She 
had given me thus, now and then, 
glimpses of her feverish life—gleams 
from the facets, since her success in 
Paris was as brilliant as a diamond. 
Occasionally, I would meet her in the 
shaded alleys of the Bois, but always in 
sight of her brougham, which kept pace 
with her whims, at a safe, but discreet, 
distance. 

There was a rare perfection about 
her lithe, graceful person, an ease and 
subtlety of line, an allure which was 
satisfying—from her trim little feet, 
gloved in suéde, to the slender nape of 
her neck, from which sprang, back of 
the loveliest of little ears, the exquisite 
sheen of her blonde hair. 


7 


I noticed, too, in passing, that her 
eyes were deep violet, and exceedingly 
alert, her features classic in their fine- 
ness. Once I saw her smile, not at 
me, but at her fox terrier. It was 
then that I caught a glimpse of her 
young white teeth—pearly white in 
contrast to the freshness of her pink- 
and-olive skin, so clear that it seemed 
to be translucent; and she blushed eas- 
ily, having lived but a score of springs, 
all told. 

I had heard that she was passionately 
extravagant; that she seldom, if ever, 
won at the races; owned a little villa, 
with a carved facade, in the Avenue 
du Bois, a villa at Dinard, and three 
fluffy, little dogs, who jingled their gold 
bells when they followed her. 

She dined at Paillard’s, sometimes at 
the Café de la Paix, rarely at Max- 
im’s, skated at the Palais de Glace 
upon the most respectable afternoons ; 
drank plain water, rolled her own ciga- 
rettes, and possessed a small jewel box 
full of emeralds, which she seldom 
wore, 

Voila! A spoiled child for you! 

There were mornings, too, when, 
after her tub, as early as nine, she 
galloped away on her cob to the Bois 
for her coffee and hot brioche at the 
Pré Catelan, a romantic little farm 
with a café and a stableful of mild- 
eyed cows, that provided fresh milk at 
daylight to the weary, who are try- 
ing hard to turn over a new leaf be- 
fore the next midnight. Often she 
came there, accompanied by her groom 
and the three little dogs, with the jin- 
gling bells, who enjoyed the warm milk 
and the run back of the fleet hoofs of 
her saddle horse. 

On this very morning—upon which 
opens the second act of my drama—lI 
found her sitting at the next table to 
mine, chiding one of the jingling, little 
dogs for his disobedience. 

“Eh ben! Tu sais!” she exclaimed 
suddenly, with a savage gleam in her 
eyes. 

I turned, and gazed at her in aston- 
ishment. It was the first time I had 
heard her voice. It was her accent 
that made me stare. 
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“Eh ben! Tu sais?’ she repeated, 
in the patois of the Norman peasant, 
lifting her riding crop in warning to 
the ball of fluff who had refused to 
get on his chair, and was now wrig- 
gling in apology. 

“Who is that lady?” I asked the old 
waiter, Emile, who was serving me. 

“Madame is an Austrian,” he con- 
fided to me, bending his fat back as he 
poured my coffee. 

“Austrian, eh? 
Emile ?” 

“Parbleu, monsieur!” replied Emile. 
“One is never certain of any one in 
Paris. I only tell monsieur what I 
have heard. Ah, it is very easy to be 
mistaken in Paris, monsieur. Take, for 
instance, the lady in deep mourning, 
with the two little girls, over there at 
the table under the lilac bush.” 

“She is young to be a widow,” I 
interposed, glancing discreetly in the 
direction he nodded. 

Emile smiled faintly. “She is not 
a widow, monsieur,’ lhe returned. 
“Neither is she as Spanish as she looks; 
she is Polish, and dances at the Folies 
Parisiennes under the name of La Belle 
Gueritta from Seville.” 

“But her children look French,” I 
ventured. 

“They are the two little girls of her 
concierge, monsieur.” Emile’s smile 
widened until it spread in merry wrin- 
kles to the corners of his twinkling 
eyes. 

“In all that lace and velvet?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Precisely, monsieur.” 

“And why the deep 
Emile ?” 

“It is a pose, monsieur. One must 
invent novelties, eh, when one is as 
good-looking as that? Besides, ma- 
dame’s reputation has not been of the 
best for some time. Monsieur possibly 
remembers the little affair last year in 
the Rue des Mathurins? Very well, it 
was she who extracted the hundred 
thousand francs from the Marquis de 
Villiers. Madame now gives largely 
to charity. and goes to -nass.” 

“Blackmail, Emile ?”’ 

‘Of the worst kind—and so mon- 


Are you certain, 


mourning, 


sieur sees how easily one can be mis- 
taken, is it not so? Sdacristi, one never 
knows.” 

“But are you certain you are not mis- 
taken about your Austrian, Emile?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, as if in 
apology for his opinion, and I turned 
again to study his Austrian. The 
noses of her little dogs with the jin- 
gling bells were now contentedly im- 
mersed in a bowl of milk. 

A moment later, I saw her lift her 
clear, violet eyes, and catch sight of 
one of the milkers, who was trying to 
lead a balky cow through the court 
by a rope badly knotted over her horns. 
She was smiling as she sat, watching 
the cow, who now refused to budge. 
The boy was losing his temper when 
she broke into a rippling laugh, rose, 
and going over to the unruly beast, 
unknotted the rope from her horns, 
and, replacing it by two half hitches, 
with the ease and skill of a sailor, 
handed the rope back to the boy. 

“There, you little stupid!” she ex- 
claimed. “She will lead better now. 
Allez!” she cried, giving the cow a 
sharp rap on her rump. “Allez! Hup!”’ 

A murmur of surprise escaped 
Emile. “It is not the first time ma- 
dame has done that trick,” he re- 
marked, under his hand, as she crossed 
the courtyard to regain her chair. 

“She is a Normand,” I declared. “I 
am certain of it by the way she said ‘Eh 
ben!’ And did you not notice her 
walk back to her table? Erect, with 
the easy glide of a fishergirl? The 
same walk of the race of fishergirls who 
jive in my village,” I continued, with 
enthusiastic decision. “There is no 
mistaking it; it is peculiar to Pont du 
Sable—and note, too, her patois!” 

“It is quite possible, monsieur,” re- 
plied Emile, “but it does not surprise 
me. One sees every one in Paris. 
There are few grandes dames left. 
When one has been a gargon de café, 
as I have, for over thirty years, one is 
surprised at nothing; not even 





The tap of a gold coin on the rim 
of a cold saucer interrupted our talk. 
The summons was from my fair lady 
who had conquered the cow. 
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“Voila, madame!” cried Emile, as he 
left me, to hasten to her table, where 
he had made the change, slipped the 
pourboire she gave him into his alpaca 
pocket, and with a respectful: “Merci 
bien, madame,” drew back her chair as 
she rose, and summoned her groom, 
who, a moment later, stood ready to 
help her mount. The next instant, I 
saw her hastily withdraw her small foot 
from the hollow of his coarse hand, 
and wave to a passing horse and rider. 
The rider, whose features were half 
hidden under the turned-down brim of 
a Panama, wheeled his horse, reined up 
before her, dismounted, threw his rein 
to her groom, and, bending, kissed her 
on both cheeks. She laughed, mur- 
mured something in his ear; the Pan- 
ama nodded in reply, then, slipping his 
arm under her own, the two entered 
the courtyard, where they were greeted 
by Emile. 

“Madame and I will breakfast here 
to-day, Emile,” said the voice beneath 
the Panama. “The little table in the 
corner, and the same Pommard.” 

He threw his riding crop on a va- 
cant chair, and, lifting his hat, handed 
it to the veteran waiter. 

It was the Baron Santos da Granja! 


Hidden at the foot of a plateau skirt- 
ing the desert marshes, two miles above 
my village of Pont du Sable, lies in 
ruins all that remains of the deserted 
village known as La Poche. 

It is well named “The Pocket,” since 
for years it served as a safe receptacle 
for itinerant beggars and fugitives from 
justice, who found an ideal retreat 
among its limestone quarries, which, 
being long abandoned, provided holes 
in the steep hillside for certain vaga- 
bonds, who paid neither taxes to the 
government nor heed to its law. 

There is an old cattle path that leads 
to La Poche, crossed now and then by 
overgrown paths, that wind up through 
a labyrinth of briers, rank ferns, and 
matted growth, to the plateau, spread- 
ing back from the hillside. I use this 
path often as a short cut home. 

One evening I had shot late on the 
marshes, and started for home by way, 


of La Poche. It was bright moonlight 
when I reached a trail new to me, and 
approached the deserted village by way 
of a tangled, overgrown road. 

I pushed on through the matted 
growth, with the collar of my leather 
coat turned up, my cap pulled down, 
and my hands thrust in my sleeves, 
hugging my gun under my arm, for 
the briers made tough going. 

Presently, I got free of the tangle 
and out to a grassy stretch of road, 
once part of the river bed. Here and 
there emerged, from the matted tangle 
of the hillside flanking it, the ruins 
of La Poche. Often only a single wall 
or a tottering chimney remained sil- 
houetted against the skeleton of a ga- 
bled roof, its rafters stripped of tiles 
and gleaming in the moonlight like 
the ribs and breastbone of a carcass. 

If La Poche is a place to be shunned 
by day, at night it becomes terrible; 
it seems to breathe the hidden vicious- 
ness of its past, as if its ruins were the 
tombs of its bygone criminals. 

Still pursuing my way, I came across 
an old well. The bucket was drawn 
up, and its chain wet; it was the first 
sign of habitation I had come across. 
As my hand touched the windlass, I, in- 
stinctively, gave it a turn. It creaked 
dismally, and a dog barked savagely at 
the sound, from somewhere up the 
hillside. Then the sharp, snappy yelp- 
ing of other dogs, higher up, followed. 

[ stopped, felt in my pockets, and 
slipped into my gun two shells, heav- 
ily loaded for duck, with the feeling 
that if I were forced to shoot I would 
hold high over their heads. As I closed 
the breech of my gun, and clicked back 
my hammers, to be ready for any emer- 
gency, the tall figure of a man loomed 
up in the grassy road ahead of me, his 
legs in a ray of moonlight, the rest of 
him in shadow. 

“Does this road lead out to the main 
road?” I called to him, not being any 
too sure that it did. 

“Who is there?” he demanded sharp- 
ly, and in perfect French. 

Then he advanced, and I saw that the 
heavy stick he carried with a firm 
grip was mounted in silver. 
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“A hunter, monsieur,’? I returned 
pleasantly, noticing now his dress and 
bearing. 

It was so dark where we stood that 
I could not yet distinguish his features. 

“May I ask you, monsieur, whom I 
have the pleasure of meeting?” I ven- 
tured, my mind now more at rest. 

He strode toward me. 

“My name is De Brissac,” said he, 
extending his hand. “Forgive me,” he 
added, with a good-natured laugh, “if 
I have startled you. It is hardly the 
place to meet a gentleman in at this 
hour. Have you missed your way?” 

“No,” I replied. “I shot late, and 
took a short cut to reach my home.” 
I pointed in the direction of the 


marshes, while I searched his face, 
which was still shrouded in gloom, in 
my effort to see what manner of man 
I had run across. 

“And have you had good luck?” he 
inquired, with a certain meaning in his 


voice, as if he was still in doubt re- 
garding my trespass. 

“Not worth speaking of,” I returned, 
in as calm a voice as I could muster. 
“The birds are mostly gone. And do 
you shoot, also, may I ask?” 

“It is an incorrigible habit with me,” 
he confessed, in a more reassured tone. 
“T have, however, not done so badly of 
late with the birds,” he continued. “I 
killed seventeen plovers this morning. 
A fine lot.” 

Here his tone changed; all nis for- 
mer reserve had vanished. ‘Come with 
me,” said he. “I insist—I’ll show vou 
what I killed; they make a pretty 
string, I assure you. You shall see, 
too, presently, my house—it is the one 
with the new roof. Do you happen to 
have seen it?” 

This came with a certain note of 
seriousness in his voice. 

“No, but I am sure it must be a 
luxury in the débris,” I laughed, “but I 
am afraid I must postpone the pleasure 
until another time.” I was still un- 
decided as to my course. 

Again his tone changed to one of 
extreme courtesy, as if he had been 
quick to notice my hesitancy. 

“IT know it is late,” said he, “but I 
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must insist on your accepting my hos- 
pitality. The main road lies at the end 
of the plateau, and I will see you safely 
out to it and on your way home.” 

I paused before answering. Under 
the circumstances, I knew I could not 
very well refuse, and yet I had a cer- 
tain dread of accepting too easily. In 
France, such refusals are sometimes 
considered as insults. 

“Thank you,” I said, at last, resolved 
to see the adventure out. “I accept, 
with pleasure,” adding, with a laugh, 
and speaking to his shadowy bulk, for 
1 could not yet see his face. 

“What silent mystery,” I declared, 
“what an uncanny fascination this place 
has about it. Even our meeting seems 
part of it. Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, there is a peculiar charm here,’ 
he replied, in a more cautious tone, as 
he led me into a narrow trail, “a 
charm that has taken hold of me, so 
that I bury myself here occasionally ; 
it is a rest from Paris.” 

From Paris, eh? Then he does not 
belong to the coast, I thought 

I edged nearer, determined now to 
catch a guisipse of his features, the light 
of the mooi having grown stronger. 
As he turned, its rays illumined his 
face, and at the same instant a curious 
gleam flashed into his eyes. 

Again the Baron da Granja stood be- 
fore me! 

Da Granja! The rich Brazilian! 
President of one of the biggest foreign 
banks in Paris, man of the world, with 
a string of horses famous for years 
on a dozen race tracks, what the devil 
was he doing here? Had the cares 
or Ais bank driven him to such a ionely 
hermitage as La Poche? Jt seemed 
incredible, and yet there was not the 
slightest doubt as to his identity—I had 
seen him too often to be mistaken. His 
voice, too, now came back to me. 

He strode on, and for some minutes 
kept silent; then he stopped suddenly, 
and in a voice in which the old, doubt- 
ing tones were again audible, said: 

“You are English.” Here he barred 
the path. 

“No,” I answered, a little ill at ease 


> 
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at his sudden change of manner. 
“American, from New York.” 

“And, yet, I think I have seen you 
in Paris,” he replied, after a moment’s 
hesitation, his eyes boring into mine, 
which the light of the moon now made 
clear to him, 

“It is quite possible,” I returned 
calmly. “I think I have seen you, also, 
monsieur. I am often in Paris.” 

Again he looked at me searchingly. 

“Where?” he asked. 

“At the government's store, buying 
cigars.” I did not intend to go any 
farther. 

He smiled, as if relieved. He had 
been either trying to place me, or his 
suspicions had been again aroused, I 
could not tell which. One thing was 
certain, he was convinced I had swal- 
lowed the name “De Brissac” easily. 

All at once, his genial manner re- 
turned. “This way, to the right,” he 
exclaimed. “Pardon me, if I lead the 


way, the path is winding. My ruin, 


as I sometimes call it, is only a little 
farther up, and you shall have a long 
whisky-and-soda when you get there. 
You know Pont du Sable, of course,” 
he continued, as I kept in his tracks, 
the talk having again turned on his 
love of sport. 

“Somewhat. I live there.” 

This time the surprise was his. 

“Is it possible?” he cried, laying his 
hand on my shoulder, his face alight, 

“Yes, my house is the once aban- 
doned one, with the wall, down by the 
marsh.” 

“Ah!” he burst out. “So you are the 
\merican—the newcomer, the man I 
have heard so much about, the man 
who is always shooting! And how the 
devil may I ask did you come to settle 
in Pont du Sable?” 

“Well, you see, every one said it was 
such a wretched hole that I felt there 
must be some good in it. I have found 
it charming, and, with the shooting, 
it has become an old friend. I am 
glad, also, to find that you like it well 
enough to”—it was I who hesitated 
now—“to visit it.” 

“Yes, to shoot is always a relief,” 
he answered evasively, and then, in a 


more determined voice, added: “This 
way, over the rocks. Come, give me 
your gun; the stones are slippery.” 

“No, I will carry it,” I replied. “I 
am used to carrying it.” And, though 
my voice did not betray me, I pro- 
posed to continue to carry it. It was, 
at least, a protection against a walking 
stick with a silver top. My mind was 
still occupied with his suspicions, his 
inquiries, and, most of all, his persist- 
ence that I should visit his house, with 
no other object in view than a whisky- 
and-soda and a string of plovers. And, 
yet, despite the gruesomeness of the 
surroundings, while alert as to his 
slightest move, I was determined to see 
the adventure through, 

He did not insist, but turned sharply 
to the left, and the next instant I stood 
before the threshold of a low, stone 
house, with a new tiled roof. A 
squat, snug house, the eaves of whose 
steep, gabled roof came down well over 
it, like the snuffer on a candle. He 
stepped to the threshold, felt about the 
door, as if in search for a latch, and 
rapped three times with the flat of his 
hand. Then he called softly: 

“Léa!” 

“C'est toi?” came in answer, and a 
small hand cautiously opened a heavy 
overhead shutter, back of which a 
shaded lamp was burning. 

“Yes, it is all right. It is I,” said 
he. “Come down. I have a sur 
prise for you. I have captured an 
American,” 

There came the sound of tripping 
feet, the quick drawing of a heavy bolt, 
and the door opened. 

My little lady of the Pré Catelan! 

Not in a tea gown from the Rue de 
la Paix; nothing of that kind whatever, 
not a ruffle, not a jewel—but clothed 
in the well-worn garment of a fisher- 
girl of the coast; a coarse, homespun 
chemise of creamy linen, open at the 
throat, and a still coarser petticoat of 
blue, faded by the salt sea, a_fisher- 
girl’s petticoat, that stopped at her 
knees, showing her trim, bare legs and 
the white insteps of her little feet, in- 
cased in a pair of heelless, felt slip- 
pers. 
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For the second time, I was treated to 
a surprise. Really, Pont du Sable was 
not so dead a village, after all. 

Emile was wrong. She was one of 
my village people. 

He did not notice my astonishment, 
but waved his hand courteously. 

“Entrez, monsieur,” he cried, with a 
laugh, and then, turning sharply, he 
closed the door, and bolted it. 


I looked about me. 

We were in a rough, little room, that 
would have won any hunter’s heart; 
there were solid racks, heavy with guns 
on the walls, a snapping wood fire, and 
a clean table, laid for dinner, and, 
lastly, the chair quickly drawn to it 
for the waiting guest. This last they 


laughingly forced me into, for they 
both insisted I should dine with them, 
an invitation which I gladly accepted, 
for my fears were now completely al- 


layed, 

We talked of the neighborhood, of 
hunting, of Paris, of the new play at 
the Nouveautés. I did not mention the 

ois. One rarely mentions, in France, 
having seen a woman out of her own 
home, although I was sure she remem- 
bered me, from a look which ncw and 
then came into her eyes, that lert but 
little doubt in my mind that she vague- 
ly recalled the incident at the Pré Cate- 
lan with the cow. 

It was a simple peasant dinner which 
followed. When it was over, he went 
to a corner cupboard, and drew forth 
a flat box of long perfectos, which I 
recognized instantly as the same brand 
of rare Havanas he had so extrava- 
gantly purchased from the government. 
If I had had my doubt as to the iden- 
tity of my man, it was at rest now. 

“You will find them mild,” said he, 
with a smile, as he opened the box and 
lifted the tinfoil cover. 

“No good cigar is strong,” I replied, 
breaking the untouched row, and bend- 
ing my head, as my host struck a 
match, my mind more on the scene in 
the government’s shop than the quality 
of his tobacco. And yet, with all the 
charm that the atmosphere of his place 
afforded, two things still seemed to me 
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strange—the absence of a servant, un- 
til I realized, instinctively, the incident 
of the balky cow, and the prompt bolt- 
ing of the outside door. 

The first, I explained to myself, was, 
of course, due to her peasant blood and 
her ability to help herself. The sec- 
ond to the loneliness of the place and 
the characters it sometimes harbored. 
As for my host, I had to admit, despite 
my mental queries, that his bearing and 


_ manner completely captivated me, for 


a more delightful conversationalist it 
would be difficult to find. 

Not only did he know the art of elim- 
inating himself and amusing you with 
the topics that pleased you, but his clev- 
erness in avoiding the personal was 
amazingly skillful. His tact was es- 
pecially accentuated when, with a sig- 
nificant look at his companion who at 
once rose from her seat, and crossing 
the room, busied herself with choosing 
the liqueurs froma closet in the corner 
of the room, he drew me aside by the 
fire, and in a calm, low voice said, with 
intense earnestness: 

“You may think it strange, monsieur, 
that I invited you, that I was even in- 
sistent. You, like myself, are a man 
of the world, and can understand, You 
will do me a great favor if you will 
not mention to any one having met 
either myself or my little housekeep- 
er”’—there was not a tremor in his 
voice—“‘who, as you see, is a peasant; 
in fact, she was born here. We are 
not bothered with either friends or ac- 
quaintances here, nor do we care for 
prowlers; you must excuse me for at 
first taking you for one. You of course 
know the reputation of La Poche.” 

“You could not have chosen a better 
place to be lost in,’ I answered, smil- 
ing as discreetly as one should over 
the confession of another’s love affair. 
“Moreover, in life I have found it the 
best policy to keep one’s mouth shut. 
You have my word, monsieur. It is as 
if we had never met, as if La Poche 
did not exist.” 

“Thank you,” said he calmly, taking 
the tiny liqueur glesses from her hands. 
“What will you have? Cognac or 
Chartreuse ?” 


’ 
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“Chartreuse,” I answered quietly. My 
eye had caught the labels, which I 
knew to be genuine from the Grenoble 
printer. 

“Ah, you knew it! Dieu, but it is 
good, that old Chartreuse!” exclaimed 
my hostess, with a rippling laugh, as 
she filled my glass. “We are lucky to 
find it.” 

Then something happened which, 
even now, sends a cold chill down my 
spine. Hardly had I raised my glass 
to my lips, when there came a sharp, 
determined rap at the bolted door, and 
my host sprang to his feet. 

For a moment, no one spoke. I 
turned instinctively to look at my lady 
of the Pré Catelan. She was breathing 
with dilated eyes, her lips drawn and 
quivering, every muscle of her lithe 
body trembling. He was stand:ng 
erect, his head thrown back, his whole 
body tense. One hand gripped the back 
of his chair, the other was outstretched 
authoritatively toward us, as if to com- 
mand our silence. 

Again the rapping, this time violent, 
inside. 

“Who is there?” he demanded, after 
what seemed to me an interminable 
moment of suspense. 

With this, he slipped swiftly through 
a door leading into a narrow corridor, 
closed another door at the end of the 
passage, broke the key in the lock, and 
returned on tiptoe as noiselessly as he 
had left the room. Then, picking up 
the lamp, he placed it under the table, 
thus deadening its glow. 

Now a voice rang out: “Open in the 
name of the law!” 

No one moved. 

He again gripped the back of his 
chair, his face deathly white, his jaw 
set, his eyes with a sullen gleam in 
them. 

I turned to look at her. Her hands 
were outstretched on the table, her di- 
lated eyes staring straight at the bolt, 
as if her whole life depended on its 
strength. 

Again came the command to open, 
this time in a voice that allowed no 
question as to the determination of 
the outsider. 
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“Open in the name of the law!” 

No one moved or answered. 

A crashing thud from a heavy beam 
snapped the bolt from its screws, and 
another blow tore loose the door. 
Through the opening and over the dé- 
bris sprang a short, broad-shouldered 
man in a gray suit, while three other 
heavily built men entered, barring the 
exit. 

The woman screamed, and fell for- 
ward on the table, her head buried in 
her clinched hands. The baron faced 
the one in gray. 

“What do you want?” he stammered, 
in the voice of a ghost. 

“You, Pedro Maceio,” said the man 
in the gray suit, in a low, even tone, 
“and for the last trick you will pull 
off in some years, Open up things, 
do you hear? All of it, and quick!” 

The Brazilian did not reply ; he stood 
behind his chair eying sullenly the man 
in gray, who now held a revolver with- 
in an inch of his head. 

Then the man in gray called to one 
of his men, his eye still on the banker: 
“Break in the door at the end of the 
passage.” 

With the quickness of a cat, the Bra- 
zilian grabbed the chair, and, with a 
swinging blow, tried to fell his assail- 
ant and dash past him. The man in 
gray dodged. The next instant, he had 
his prisoner by the throat, and had 
slammed him against the wall. Then 
came the sharp click of a pair of hand- 
cuffs. The banker tripped, and fell to 
the floor. 

It had all happened so quickly that I 
was dazed as I looked on. What it 
was all about I did not know. It seemed 
impossible that my host, a man whose 
bank was well known in Paris, was 
really a criminal. Were the intruders 
from the police? Or, was it the clever 
ruse of four determined cutthroats ? 

I began now to gather my wits and 
think of myself, although, so far, no 
one of the intruders had taken the 
slightest notice of my presence. 

One of the men was occupied in 
breaking open the door at the end of 
the corridor, while another stood guard 
over the now sobbing, hysterical wom- 
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an. The fourth had remained at the 
open doorway. 

As for the prisoner who had now re- 
gained his feet, he had sunk into the 
chair he had used as a weapon, and sat 
there staring at the floor, breathing in 
short gasps. 

The man who had been ordered by 
his chief to break open the door at the 
end of the corridor now returned, and 
laid upon the dinner table two engraved 
metal plates, and a handful of new 
one-hundred-franc notes—some, I no- 
ticed, from where I sat, were blank on 
one side. With the plates, came the 
acrtd stench of a broken bottle of acid. 

“My God! Counterfeiting!” I ex- 
claimed, beneath my breath. 

The baron half rose from his seat, 
and stretched out his linked hands. 

“She is innocent,” he pleaded husk- 
ily, lifting his eyes to the woman, I 
could not repress a feeling of profound 
sorrow and pity for him. 


The man in gray made no reply; in- 
stead, he turned to me. 

“T shall escort you, too, monsieur,” 
he remarked coolly. 

“Escort me? Me? What have I got 
to do with it, I’d like to know?” I cried, 


springing to my feet. “I wish to ex- 
plain, to make clear to you—clear/ I 
want you to understand that I stumbled 
here by the merest chance; that I never 
spoke to this man in my life until to- 
night, that I accepted his hospitality 
purely because I did not wish to offend 
him, although I had shot late, and was 
in a hurry to get home.” 

He smiled quietly. 

“Please do not worry,” he returned. 
“We know all about you. You are 
the American. Your house is the old 
one by the marsh in Pont du Sable. I 
called on you this afternoon, but you 
were absent. I am really indebted to 
you if you do but know it, By follow- 
ing your tracks, we stumbled on the 
nest we have so long been looking for. 
This so-called Baron Santos da Granja 
is really Pedro Maceio, an expert coun- 
terfeiter, whose bank in Paris, while 
in a way genuine, was chiefly a blind, 
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the better to enable him to circulate 
his admirable counterfeits. Permit me 
to hand you my card. My name is 
Guinard—sous-chef of the Paris po- 
lice.” 

I breathed easier—things were clear- 
ing up. 

“And may I ask, monsieur, how you 
knew I had gone in the direction of La 
Poche?” I inquired. That was still a 
mystery. 

“You have a little maid,” he replied. 
“And little maids can sometimes be 
made to talk.” 

He paused, and then said slowly 
weighing each word: 

“Yes; that, no doubt, surprises you 
but we follow every clue. You wert 
both sportsmen—that, as you know 
monsieur, is always a bond, and we had 
not long to wait, although it was too 
dark for us to be quite sure when yov 
both passed me. It was the bolting ot 
the door that clinched the matter for 
me. But for the absence of two of my 
men on another scent, we should have 
disturbed you earlier. I must compli- 
ment you. monsieur, on your knowl- 
edge of Chartreuse, as wel) as your 
taste for good cigars—permit me tc 
offer you another.” 

Here he slipped his hand into his 
pocket, and handed me a duplicate of 
the one I had been smoking. 

“Twelve boxes, Maceio, were there 
not? Not expensive, eh, when pu 
chased with these?’ And he spreac 
out the identical banknotes with which 
his prisoner had paid for them. 

“As for you, monsieur, it is only 
necessary that one of my mev take 
your statement at your housz,; after 
that, you are free. 

“Come, Maceio.” And he shook the 
Brazilian by the shoulder. “You cake 
the midnight train with me,to Paris— 
you. too, madame.” 


And so 1] say again, and this time you 
must agree with me, that strange hap- 
penings, often with a note of terror in 
them, occur now and then in my lost 
village by the sea. 
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CHAPTER I. 


WHE dinner was being 
given by Mrs. 
landt Trend; 

| itself, was 


Cort- 
that, in 
sufficient 
bi proof of its smart- 
/ ness if not entirely es- 
Reval tablishing its excel- 
ta) lence along another 

line. 

Mrs. Trend was parsimonious. She 
had had the bad luck to be born in se- 
vere poverty; the silver dollar of her 
childhood days was a very portentous 
thing ; she never quite got over the feel- 
ing that it was a portentous thing. But, 
despite the fact that she pinched here 
and there, and looked to it that there 
was no unnecessary waste, her “affairs” 
were very smart. Mr. Trend was very 
rich, and their home was, in truth, a 
mansion. It is of small consecuence 
that Mr. Trend went to bed early; he 
was never missed. He went to bed 
early because he had to get up early. 
His presence at one of her functions 
would have caused no little surprise and 
speculation among her guests—surprise 
to those who knew him personally or 
by sight, and speculation among those 
who did not. 

“I saw that chap here once last win- 
ter,” is the historic remark once made 
by young Gately, who looked upon 
Trend for the second time in his life. 
“What’s his name?” 
“Trend,” replied some one succinct- 
y. 

“Any relation to her?” 

“I think so. He’s her husband.” 


“Lord, how he must hate us!” mur- 
mured Gately, speaking more truth 
than he knew. 

Mrs. Cortlandt Trend was one of 
those women who never has an extra 
bottle of wine opened unless she is 
sure it will be drunk. It was a habit 
that came with her from the suburbs, 
where she was born and bred, and 
where they open wine with prayer and 
finally drink it as an epilogue. With 
all of Trend’s millions and in spite of 
ten years’ struggle for social leadership, 
there were a few tricks she could not 
forget. Her bridge prizes were costly 
and lavish, her cotillion favors beauti- 
ful and rare, her service elegant and 
faultless, her beauty and her wit be- 
yond reproach, and yet—well, the sub- 
urb had taught her that it was a sin 
to waste. It was an established fact— 
not a confidential rumor, by any means 
—that Mrs, Trend’s dinners were at- 
tractive but not at all satisfying. And 
yet it was very much in order to covet 
an invitation to her admirably conduct- 
ed establishment. Her entertainments 
were so frequent that poor Trend, who 
breakfasted before she was awake and 
who lunched in town, seldom saw her 
unless she were of a mind to come io 
his room, where he dined alone and 
in the simple splendor of a smoking 
jacket. Not more than three times a 
year was it necessary for Trend to 
shave himself in the evening, for which 
he was devoutly thankful. 

Three persons were chatting in a 
far corner of the drawing-room—two 
men anda woman. Already it was far 
past the dinner hour, and these were 
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bridge fiends. Their hostess, serene 
and unruffled, went by. 

“It's half-past eight, Mrs. Trend,” 
ventured one of the men, with the priv- 
ilege of an old acquaintance who takes 
the liberty of being annoyed if he feels 
like it. 

“Isn’t it shocking?” she exclaimed, 
pausing. “But the dinner won’t be 
spoiled, George. When I invite Sedge- 
wick Blynn to dinner, I invariably al- 
low half an hour for his shortcoming. 
Eight means half-past to him.” 

“Why don’t you operate on a sched- 
ule that might lead him to infer that 
half-past seven is eight?” asked George 
Pennington. 

“You mean, ask him for seven-thirty, 
when I want him at eight? My dear 
man, he’d never forgive me,” she said 
as she passed on. 

“We might have known it was 
Blynn,” growled Stanley, when she was 
out of hearing. “He makes it a busi- 
After 


ness of being late everywhere.” 
a moment’s reflection, he went on: “It’s 
not a bad way, either, if one wants to 
keep constantly in the limelight. Here 
we are kept waiting half an hour—for 
whom? There’s only one name on our 


lips—Sedgewick Blynn’s. It’s a bully 
way of advertising.” 

“He’s very agreeable and amusing, 
no matter how late he may be,” said 
Miss. Carnahan. 

“Oh, we'll grant you that. No well- 
regulated party seems complete with- 
out him these days. He doesn’t let 
lost time count against him. We may 
revile hirts fos being late, but we re- 
joice when he is with us. And, to save 
my soul, I can’t precisely see where his 
charm comes in,” said Pennington 
grudgingly. Pennington needed a cig- 
arette. 

“It’s his everlasting good humor,” 
said Stanley, “and a certain form of 
modesty that baffles you at all turns. 
If you curse him, you’re sorry for it 
when he smiles that winning smile of 
his and shakes your hand, as if he was 
never so happy as when greeting you. 
You like him in spite of yourself—and 
sometimes you wonder why.” 

“I never wonder why,” protested the 
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young woman, a bud of the season, 
“He’s so nice, and he is good-looking.” 

“Rather stands us middle-aged mum- 
mies against the wall, I take it, Miss 
Carnahan. You are very unkind. Re- 
member our age,” said Pennington. 
“Let me see, isn’t he the son of old 
Henry Blynn, who used to be cashier 
at the Union Commercial?” 

“Yes. Henry died three or four 
years ago. Sedgewick lives out in Lom- 
bard Avenue with his mother and his 
two sisters—you remember the Blynn 
girls, fifteen or eighteen years back? 
Old maids now.” 

“Perfectly. You see, Miss Carna- 
han, I’m somewhat of a stranger in an 
old familiar land. I went abroad to 
live ten years ago. Many things have 
happened here since then. One of 
them is Sedgewick Blynn. He wasn’t 
known in my day. Now he is the 
rage.” 

“He’s asked everywhere,” agreed 
Miss Carnahan, as if nothing more was 
to be desired. 

“As I remember his father, Stanley, 
the old man was—er—something of a 
nose-grinder. Always grubbing for 
both ends, Did he leave much of an 
estate ?” 

“The house in Lombard Avenue, I 
believe, and enough for Mrs. Blynn 
and the girls to get on with in a very 
modest way.” 

“This young chap seems to have 
made something of himself, then, I 
take it. It costs money to live up to these 
friends of his. Gad, his dad wasn’t 
able to go in for society in any shape 
or form. One never heard of the 
Blynns in my day. Nice people, Miss 
Carnahan, believe me, but ” Pen- 
nington hesitated. 

“They went to church regularly,” 
supplied Stanley. “So did we in those 
days. It had something to do with 
fashion, I believe. Every one who went 
to St. Mark’s knew the Blynn girls.” 

“What is Sedgewick’s business?” 
asked Pennington. 

“He is a broker—full-fledged now, I 
believe. Graduated not long ago from 
Warmley & Broad’s offices. He’s gone 
in for himself lately. Offices in the 
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Commercial. But, I’ll leave it to Miss 


Carnahan, his operations seem to be 
Am I 


chiefly in presents, not futures. 
not right?” 

“If you mean to be paradoxical, I 
must confess I’m horribly stupid. I 
only know that he’s very successful. 
He told me last night of a deal he’d 
made in copper—or was it brass? It 
was # 

“Brass, more than likely,” said Stan- 
ley dryly. 

She did not feel the sting, but smiled 
serenely, and went on: “I know so 
little about what you men trade in. Is 
it brass? Well, Mr. Blynn was saying 
at Mrs. Grant’s, last night, that he’d 
pulled off a big deal in something. Yes- 
terday morning, at the musicale, he 
told me he was sure to pull it off, and 
he did, you see. He’s quite musical, 
you know.” 

“Pulled it off in the afternoon, I 
see.” 

“I’m not sure,” she said doubtfully. 
“He went out to Briarly on the one 
o'clock train to skate with the Ralphs. 
Dear me, how much he does! He was 
nearly an hour late at Mrs. Grant’s 
dinner, last night. Did you ever know 
of any one so popular, Mr. Stanley?” 

At that moment, Mr. Blynn was an- 
nounced. There was an almost audible 
sigh of relief; the “bridgers” stirred 
hopefully, and more than one gave him 
an amiable smile as he crossed to Mrs. 
Trend. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Mrs. Trend,” he 
murmured, as she gave him her hand. 
As usual, he was somewhat breathless, 
as if haste had tried not to make waste. 
She smiled graciously, and tapped his 
arm with her fan. Whereupon, he was 
more than ever contrite; he went so 
far as to smile rather pathetically. “A 
representative from Mr. Morgan’s of- 
fice came in late this afternoon, in re- 
spect to a very important matter I am 
looking after for him. ’Pon my word, 
I couldn’t break away from him. Aft- 
er all, you see, Mrs. Trend, I’m rather 
—er—well, you might say, beholden to 
Mr. Morgan for a fair share of my 
business these days. I—I, well, you 
understand, I really couldn’t afford to 
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be rude to the fellow. Business is busi- 
ness in these awful days. You will 
overlook it this time, won’t you?’ He 
looked at his watch with an air of ab- 
ject humility; then a rare glow of con- 
fidence came into his face. “Why, dear 
me, I’m only half an hour late, as it is. 
It seemed hours to me.” 

“You’re a nice boy to come on such 
short notice, so I'll forgive you,” she 
said. “Mr. Blake’s mother is ill, and 
he telephoned at three that he could 
not leave her. You don’t mind being 
asked to fill in at the last moment ?” 

“Never, when it is to fill in at your 
house. From the bottom of my heart, 
I hope you may always be so unlucky 
as to have some one drop out at the 
very last minute,” he said gallantly. 

“And afford you the chance to drop 
in at the very last minute,” she said, 
with an almost imperceptible reproof 
in her voice. 

He was quick-witted; she was sorry 
when he flushed. A wrinkle of pain 
came to the corners of his eyes. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he reiterated. 
“Pray don’t yx any longer, dear Mrs. 
Trend. I’m used to being hustled in 
to dinner. Heaven knows why I should 
always be late. Besides, you must let 
me defend myself to this extent; I 
didn’t get your message until after six. 
I had been with Morgan’s man all aft- 
ernoon. Luckily my evening clothes 
were at the club, or I should have been 
later. I didn’t leave my offices until 
nearly half-past seven. It was the 
busiest afternoon I’ve had in six 
months. Sometimes I hate my office. 
It’s like a jail.” 

“Now, Sedgewick,” she said, looking 
him calmly in the eyes, “that’s all rub- 
bish. My secretary called up your of- 
fices four times between three o’clock 
and six. Your stenographer said you 
were out. I am quite ready to believe 
that you do hate your offices.” 

For a moment, he was speechless, 
but not fazed. His mind was work- 
ing like a trip hammer. The affable, 
apologetic smile crept into his face. 

“I’m more grieved than ever, now 
that I know it was you who called,” he 
said. “I gave the girl instructions to 
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say to every one who called up that I 
was out. That man from Morgan’s is 
an arbitrary chap. He monopolizes all 
my 

“Oh, how satisfactory you are!” she 
cried, with something like real admira- 
tion in her voice. 

He was perhaps justified in congrat- 
ulating himself upon his own astute- 
ness. It was not likely that she would 
ever hear that he had played bridge all 
the afternoon at Mrs. Fielding’s. He 
knew that Mrs. Trend and Mrs, Field- 
ing did not see anything of each other 
these days. Mrs, Fielding somehow 
had dropped out of everything, and no 
one seemed to mention her name, un- 
less forced to do so. Something about 
a married man “and all that sort of 
thing.” 

Mr. Blynn, having delayed dinner 
quite three-quarters of an hour, there- 
by sustaining his no uncertain position 
in the limelight, was one of the first in 
the dining room, after all. It was his 
way of doing penance, so to speak. Be- 
sides, he was ever ready to assist other 
guests in finding their places. With 
his dinner partner on his arm, or tag- 
ging close behind, it was his custom to 
make the circuit of the long table be- 
fore coming to his own chair; from 
time to time he courteously indicated 
places to those who may have been 
perfectly capable of finding them with- 
out aid, but who thought it very nice 
of him, just the same. 

Blynn was a most obliging and 
thoughtful chap—and quite good to 
look at. A rare sense of modesty saved 
him from the odium that fell upon the 
less wily and more intrusive fellows of 
his own age and position in society. 
He never obtruded himself or his tal- 
ents; but was ever ready to devote his 
entire time and energy to the enter- 
prises of his hostess or his guests. Oth- 
er young men in his set properly may 
have been accused of boisterous though 
good-natured methods; but not so with 
Sedgewick Blynn. He waited until he 
was asked to supply the demand, and 
then gave more than his share with a 
frankness that was pleasingly free from 
conceit. 
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As a result, he was always called 
upon. to do more than his share in 
more ways than one, and, despite an 
apparent desire to give others the right 
of way, he was never out of reach 
when wanted. Be it said to his credit, 
so gentle was he in his triumphs that 
little or no envy filled the souls of his 
fellow men. In fact, they formed his 
cabinet. 

Blynn was young, but not too young; 
handsome, but not too handsome. He 
was twenty-six, a slender, tall, fair- 
haired fellow, with keen, blue eyes and 
a patrician nose. When he smiled, he 
showed his white teeth in a most ami- 
able fashion; when he laughed aloud 
at some other fellow’s joke, he invar- 
iably brought joy to the heart of the 
narrator by the fervent genuineness of 
his mirth. One could always feel as- 
sured of Sedgewick Blynn’s apprecia- 
tion, no matter how hoary the joke. 
Graceful, easy, gallant, he was ever 
a joy to the box party, the dinner, the 
dance, and the—débutante. Small won- 
der, then, you would have said, if you 
could have seen or met him, that he 
was sO much in demand by the smart- 
est people in town. One likes to have 
a Beau Brummel about, even though he 
eschews the arrogance of the original, 
and confesses, instead, to a state of 
modesty and self-disparagement. 

He played bridge consistently and 
well—and usually won. In defense of 
this, he lugubriously confessed to an 
unhappy poverty that sharpened his 
card sense to the point of infallibility. 
Moreover, he was agreeably willing 
to play for a quarter of a cent or a 
dollar; he was never peevish about it, 
which is more than can be said for 
most gambling devotees of the game. 
Of course, he had to lose occasionally. 
It may be worth while, in depicting his 
character, to say that he lost only when 
playing for a quarter of a cent or a 
half; obviously, he felt it worth while 
to concentrate his card sense on the 
game only when it comprehended some- 
thing beyond the ludicrous. What is 


more, he was perfectly content to play 
when there were no stakes at all. A 
most agreeable chap, you must admit. 























He sang—coon songs or ballads, as 
occasion required—and sang well, play- 
ing his own accompaniments with vigor 
or tenderness, as occasion required; 
so that all others might desert him if 
they chose—a circumstance which nev- 
er happened. Even the oldest gray- 
head hung about to join in the merry 
chorus when he came to it. One could 
not help it. And, greater than all this, 
he knew when to stop singing and play- 
ing. He left them wanting more, not 
calling him a bore—which is a truth as 
well as a rhyme. 

As a story-teller he had few equals, In 
a téte-d-téte, he had no equals—a very 
broad assertion; but, at present, undis 
puted. Proud the unfledged but well- 
developed bud who had him all to her- 
self, and most gallant he in spite of all 
her first-bloom innocuousness. He 
could make love to her so deliciously 
and so inoffensively that no mother 
could wish for more—or less, for that 
matter. Old ladies adored him, and the 
middle-aged ones—God knows why 
there are so few of them, but then God 
is good !—cherished him, as if he were 
a thing that might have been forbid- 
den. 

No woman was so old or so dod- 
dering that her conversation failed to 
hold his most interested and undivided 
attention; the older she got, the more 
tenacious the hold. It is not strange 
that they talked of him incessantly, tell- 
ing each other how much he was like 
those dear gallants of the day when 
they were young—all of which became 
an asset in his fair stock of aspira- 
tions. 

He gossiped delightfully, and never 
promiscuously. He knew all the scan- 
dal, but he was wise enough and strong 
enough to whisper it into one ear at a 
time. Everybody said he was delight- 
ful, which was the only gossip which 
he cared to have go farther, 

He could borrow money of any man 
in his club, and that is saying a great 
deal, for him and for the club. One 
cannot withhold this supplemental word 
of praise for the club. It is not, per- 
haps, quite true that he was prompt 
or even prone to repay the loans thus 
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established; he was of the earth and 
not of the kingdom of heaven. 

At Mrs. Trend’s dinner, he sat be- 
tween Miss Carnahan, whom he had 
taken out, and Mrs. Rounseville, the 


coal baron’s wife. Mrs. Rounseville 
was always distressed by the servant 
question. It was not that she could not 
keep servants after she got them, but 
that they were forever eating her out 
of house and home. In lamenting this 
extraordinary condition of affairs, she 
was afforded the pleasant sadness of 
announcing the number of ‘servants 
she kept, and just what their duties 
were, 

“We have fourteen in that wretched 
apartment of ours, Miss Carnahan,” she 
almost wailed across Mr. Blynn’s front. 
There were seventeen rooms in the 
apartment, besides the extra servants’ 
quarters near the roof. 

Miss Carnahan involuntarily tried to 
recall the number of servants in her 
father’s immense house on the boule- 
vard. Colonel Carnahan was fabulous- 
ly rich. Bessie could not even remem- 
ber how many footmen they had. Sedge- 
wick Blynn was properly impressed, 
although he had heard all about the 
Rounseville servants half a dozen times 
at least. It seems that the good coal 
baroness included the janitor, the man 
who shoveled snow by the job, the 
window washer, and one or two other 
codperative menials in her private mé- 
nage. Mrs. Rounseville was a snob. 

“Fourteen? Dear me!” he said. 

“Do you know, Mr. Blynn, my hor- 
ror of thirteen actually compels us to 
pay for an extra and absolutely unnec- 
essary maid? Now, don’t laugh at me! 
I can’t help it. Mr. Rounseville says 
I am foolish, but—well, I just couldn’t 
bear the thought of having thirteen 
servants. Twelve would not be suffi- 
cient, you see; and fourteen is one too 
many. But I just could not bear the 
thought of telling people that I had 
thirteen. Think of it! Thirteen!” 

“You could get around the hoodoo, 
Mrs. Rounseville, by saying you keep 
between twelve and fourteen,” recom- 
mended he blandly. “Why say thir- 
teen?” 
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“T never thought of that,” she cried. 

Miss Carnahan beamed upon him. 
No wonder people said that he was 
bright! Mrs. Rounseville bored her 
excessively; she could not help admir- 
ing the way in which Blynn submitted 
to the long-winded and rather pathetic 
details attending the hiring of a new 
cook—who, it seems, was to prove a 
treasure, 

“You must come in to-morrow night 
for dinner, Mr. Blynn, and get the ac- 
tual proof of what I say.” 

Mr. Blynn said it would give him 
great pleasure to get out of a stupid 
engagement at the club. He would 
come with joy and gladness. For that 
matter, he’d be delighted to come if she 
had no cook at all! 

Mrs. Rounseville spent the rest of the 
evening telling people how nice he was, 
even though she couldn’t quite place 
his family. 

Before the evening was over, Sedge- 
wick Blynn had graciously booked four 
dinner engagements, a theatre party, a 
Sunday night supper, three bridges, and 
any number of afternoon visits into 
serene dovecotes—many of them as far 
ahead as a month. From which it may 
be undertaken that he was very much 
in demand and very hard to attain on 
short notice. Inasmuch as he was re- 
quired to devote considerable time to 
his duties as floor manager of the next 
Charity Ball, as secretary of the Or- 
phans’ Home Bazaar, as leader of the 
‘Assemblies’ Cotillions, as chairman of 
the Winter Club sports committee, as 
stage manager of the Amateur Dra- 
matic Club, and to other social jobs, it 
is not surprising that he had to think 
carefully before accepting intermediate 
invitations; or, for that matter, before 
arranging purely business engagements, 

He was a wise young owl in that he 
spent none of his time in drinking 
bouts. His habits were exemplary. 


After dinner, and while the players 
were finding their tables, he found his 
opportunity to carry Bessie Carnahan 
off to a secluded corner for the brief, 
though expected, “confidential” that, of 
late, they were so prone to covet. 

They sat in the shadow of the grand 
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staircase, their voices low, their heads 
quite close together. For five minutes 
their conversation, too inane to repeat, 
savored of the vapid exchanges one has 
a right to expect from just such er- 
altées. His cool, impelling blue eyes 
never left her flushed face. Every time 
she glanced at his face, his teeth were 
showing in his most eager smile. She 
was nineteen, she was shy, and she 
was not yet past the stage when a man’s 
look serves to perturb. Miss Carna- 
han, very pretty and very desirable, was 
just now the apple of Blynn’s eye. 
Her father had millions, with a great 
city house, a home in the mountains, 
and one in rural England. Besides, she 
had three automobiles for her very own. 
Blynn, of late, rode a great deal in one 
or another of them. He never failed 
to contribute the remark that her car 
was the best on the market; and he 
could tell you all about the cylinders. 

“Then you will tell Gately that you 
have a headache and can’t see him to- 
morrow afternoon?” he said, conclud- 
ing a mild, but insistent, appeal, which 
was, in reality, an argument. 

“Of course, if you like,” she mur- 
mured, almost frightened by the 
thought of stealing such happiness. It 
would be lying, after all, she reflected, 
and she was still the younger sister of 
older liars. “He will be furious.” 

“But you’d rather have me around, 
wouldn’t you?” he insisted. “I want 
to see you to-morrow. I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you—important.” 

“Can’t you tell me now?” she cried; 
and then wondered if he would. 

“TI can’t—because it all depends on 
to-night,” he said, with the mysterious 
seriousness that makes all young girls 
regret that their brains are too imma- 
ture to grasp the sage subtleness of the 
well-rounded man of the world. 

“Oh, please tell me,” she pleaded. 
“You know I'll not sleep a wink if you 
don’t.” 

“That’s just what I’m after,” he said 
softly. “I want to be the cause of 
keeping you awake. I want you to 
think of me all night long. I want is 

“What a hag Id be in the morning,” 
she cried, with a pretty grimace. 
































“Not in a million years,” he protest- 
ed, in the language dearest to a heart 
no older than hers. His fingers touched 
hers as they lay on the arm of the big 
chair. Emboldened, he clasped her lit- 
tle hand gently, insinuating his cour- 
age into her quivering nerves. 

She withdrew her hand quickly, and 
a startled look came into her young, 
dark eves. The gentle attack had come 
too soon; the affair had not grown to 
such proportions. Through her simple, 
untried brain danced the confessions of 
other girls who had said that he 
squeezed their fingers so deliciously 
when dancing. And, then, like a flash, 
there came to her the memory of a 
story in which a young and fashionable 
married woman was involved. She re- 
membered sharply that there had been 
gossip; that he owed his advent into 
the smart world to the influence of this 
clever matron, who had vouched for 
him, paraded him, flirted flagrantly with 
him, and then had dropped out of the 
respectable set as a comet disappears 
into space. Somehow, this tender girl, 
for the first time in her life, instinctive- 
ly felt the caution of her sex creeping 
into existence; she was capable of re- 
flection. This was the moment which 
comes to every girl, the moment when 
she begins to analyze the motives of the 
sex opposite—for it is always opposite. 

“Forgive me,” he murmured abject- 
ly. 

She imagined that he turned very 
pale. Her heart fluttered, but some- 
thing cold raced down to her finger 


tips. All she could do was to smile, 
with a sharp, soblike catch in her 
breath. She was learning a new les- 


son in life. 

At that moment, some one came into 
the hall, and, in exasperated tones, 
called out to Blynn to hurry up; he was 
delaying the game. 


Blynn arose instantly. “T’'ll see you 


to-morrow at four?” he said, his eyes 
bent closely upon hers. 

She nodded and smiled. 

“But won’t it interfere with your 
business?” she asked archly. 

Sedgewick Blynn gallantly waved his 
He did not con- 


hand in deprecation. 
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sider it worth while to confess that she 


was his business. She was an only 
child, and the best investment in the 
city. 

“Oh, by Jove!” he said, abruptly stop- 
ping, an expression of genuine dismay 
in his face. A subtle shadow crept into 
his eyes. “I—I almost forgot to tele- 
phone to my mother,” 

“Your mother ?” 

“Yes, I—usuaily call up about her 
bedtime, don’t you know? She likes 
to have me say good night when I can. 
Will you”—with a pleading smile—“ex- 
cuse me, while I run into the telephone 
room and call her up? Tell ’em in 
there that I'll not be a minute.” 

He entered the telephone room off 
the hall, and she crossed to the card 
rooms. Pennington appeared in the 
door. 

“Where’s Blynn? 
Miss Carnahan.” 

“He has just gone in to telephone to 
his mother,” she said, her face flushed, 
her eyes bright. 

“The dick—beg pardon!” 

“He usually telephones good night to 
her,’ she said, with an unconscious 
glow of pride. 

Pennington’s lean, gray face wore a 
puzzled look for an instant. Then a 
warm flush suffused it. A new light 
came into his eyes as he glanced to- 
ward the telephone room. 

“I don’t mind saying, Miss Carna- 
han, that my respect for your young 
blade has doubled—yes, trebled in the 
last minute. To say good night to his 
mother! By Jove, his heart’s all right!” 

Inside the telephone room, in sub- 
dued tones, Sedgewick Blynn was say- 
in 


We're waiting, 


g: 
“Hello, mother! That you? I called 
the house three times before half-past 
seven. Confound this telephone serv- 
ice, anyway! I tried my best to get 
you. I’m awfully sorry to have disap- 
pointed you and the girls. The tick- 
ets? I—lI’ve got ’em in my pocket. If 
I’d had any sense I could have sent 
’em out to you by messenger. It’s too 
bad, mother. You see, I wasn’t able 
to shake that fellow from Morgan’s un- 
til ten minutes ago. It was terribly 
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important, you know. Yes, I think it 
will be a good thing for me. Oh, that’s 
too bad! I’m sorry you and the girls 
sat around there with your things on, 
waiting for me. We'll try it again next 
week. I'll get seats for the same play. 
You kept your hats on till half-past 
nine? By George, it’s a rotten shame! 
I’m going to complain to-morrow to 
the manager of this beastly telephone 
company. It’s an outrage. What? Oh! 
Good night!” 


CHAPTER II. 


The Blynn establishment in Lom- 
bard Avenue was a very modest one. 
The house was an old one, but com- 
fortable. Mrs. Blynn had about three 
thousand a year; on this she and her 
daughters could have lived comfort- 
ably, despite the taxes, had it not been 
necessary to devote no little share of 
their income to the business necessities 
of the head of the family—the son and 
brother, who was now operating for 
himself. In him the sun rose and set; 
he was, so to speak, the family sun. 
The widow, a dear old lady with the 
foresight and strength to oppose his 
one-time plan to mortgage the house so 
that he could obtain a controlling in- 
terest in a new and wonderful copper 
mine that bade fair to turn into the 
proverbial “gold mine” in the end, be- 
lieved in him as she had believed in her 
husband when their days were young 
and their struggles tense. She expected 
to see this son of hers high in the finan- 
cial world before her long day’s work 
was done, 

It is quite possible that her daugh- 
ters now and again had felt some little 
misgiving concerning Sedgewick, and 
secretly expressed their vague doubts; 
but, if such were the case, up to this 
time they had kept their fears to them- 
selves. Sisters, as a rule, do not see a 
man through eyes so kindly and so ob- 
scured as those which lie in a mother’s 
head. They were not so sure of Sedge- 
wick! Anna was forty-three and Het- 
tie thirty-nine. They were vastly old- 
er, it may be seen, than the idol of the 
home in Lombard Avenue; they were 


born in the days of their father’s hard- 
est fight for success, not when he was 
ready to say that he was safe against 
the possibility of absolute failure. 
Sedgewick was the son of his easy, op- 
timistic days. It is not unnatural, then, 
that they should hve a different out- 
look upon the gorld. They loved 
Sedgewick, id-azed him in fact; but 
they—well, they often wondered. 

There were two servants in the 
house, old and faithful servitors; the 
cook, who was strong enough and will- 
ing enough to take care of the fur- 
nace, and the housemaid, who did the 
washing and ironing on Mondays and 
Tuesdays, and made no complaint about 
serving breakfast to Sedgewick, no 
matter how late the hour, in bed, or 
out of it. On wash days and ironing 
days, the Blynn sisters put aside their 
church sewing and reading, and did 
the upstairs work of the housemaid. 

That the women of the family were 
proud of and glorified by Sedgewick’s 
social elevation was no matter for spec- 
ulation. They made no doubt that he 
was deserving of the position he had 
achieved in the almost impregnable 
smart set; they were content to skimp 
and sacrifice in order that he might hold 
his own for the glory of the family. 
They could imagine no greater recom- 
pense than the happiness which should 
be theirs when he at last led to the al- 
tar one of those fair young creatures 
of purple and fine linen, thereby en- 
sconcing himself serenely for all time 
among the things that are gilded. 

The two sisters, at times, may have 
dwelt luxuriously in dreams of mar- 
riage for themselves; but time and 
Sedgewick had made these dreams a 
waste of deserted hopes. There was, 
alas, nothing left for them but church 
work and devotion to the unclad heath- 
en. Which seems all the more a pity 
when one realizes that they were not 
uncomely, nor were they soured by 
protracted virginity. 

The family saw but little of Sedge- 
wick in these triumphal days. He was 
so seldom at home for dinner that a 
plate was never laid for him; he had 
his breakfasts there, and it was then 
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that these eager worshipers listened 
to his tales of the gilded sea through 
which he floated. It goes without say- 
ing that they were properly impressed, 
despite his manly declaration that he 
was tired of it all and longed for quiet 
evenings at home. When, on occasion, 
he was at home for an evening, the cele- 
bration was somewhat tempered by the 
distressing fear that he had been slight- 
ed in not receiving an invitation to 
spend the time elsewhere. 

Once—how well remembered !—he 
deliberately declined at least half a 
dozen invitations for dinner and the 
theatre, steadfastly assuring his mother 
and sisters that he was determined to 
spend the evening with them. They 
would play a few rubbers at bridge and 
let society go hang! It was on this 
eventful occasion that his mother vol- 
unteered to guarantee the payment of 
certain office and club expenses amount- 
ing to something like two thousand 
doliars. It required an hour of earnest 
insistence on the part of all of them 
before he would consent to accept the 
advancement! He merely had men- 
tioned tke indebtedness in explanation 
of a steady headache which had been 
bothering him of late. Not for the 
world—— 

On the evening of Mrs. Trend’s din- 
ner party, Mrs. Blynn and her daugh- 
ters, considerably excited. by the pros- 
pect of a treat at the theatre, dressed 
early and in their best. They waited 
dinner for Sedgewick until after seven, 
and then, somewhat dismayed, sat down 
to it without him. 

“It’s the abominable street-car serv- 
ice,” explained Miss Anna, with more 
irritation in her voice than was usual. 
“The cars never run when you want 
them to.” 

“We'll be late, and I always like to 
be there when the curtain goes up,” la- 
mented Miss Hettie. “Why couldn’t 
he have started home earlier? He 


isn’t with us so often tlrat he might not 
afford to break away from his office 
early once in a while.” 

“Now, Hettie, don’t find fault with 
Sedgewick,” 
quietly. 

8 


interposed the mother 
“He’s been delayed ca the 
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way out, as Anna says. Pvuor boy! I 
fancy he’s stamping his feet in despair 
in some blocked street car along the 
line.” 

“He said he’d be here by six,’”’ mum- 
bled the rebellious Miss Hettie. Being 
the younger of the two sisters, she nat- 
urally observed less restraint in com- 
menting upon the shortcomings of the 
next in order of birth. “You know, 
Anna, he could step into a drug store 
and telephone to us if the blockade is 
a serious one,” 

“He'll be here in a few minutes, nev- 
er fear,” said Mrs. Blynn staunchly. 
“Katie, will you tell Bridget to keep 
something warm for Mr. Sedgewick? 
He’ll be in a great hurry when he 
comes in. Anna, perhaps you’d better 
get out his evening clothes, and ri 

“Mother, he dresses at the club ev- 
ery night of his life,” interrupted Miss 
Hettie. “His clothes are there, you 
forget.” 

“So they are, so they are! Poor 
boy, how busy they must keep one in 
society !” 

Miss Hettie’s black eyes sent a sharp, 
inquiring glance at Miss Anna’s serene, 
sweet face, and detected there a mo- 
mentary shade of annoyance. Miss 
Anna’s hair was gray at the temples, 
and dark, luminous eyes peered through 
glasses that were not youthful. The 
younger sister was dark and sharp- 
featured, without a gray thread in her 
hair. Both were still good-looking 
women, fading slowly because their 
lives had been gently spent. 

“His shirts and collars are—are de- 
livered at the club by the laundry,” add- 
ed Mrs. Blynn reflectively. “Dear me, 
how little we do see of him!” 

“We don’t see even his shirts and 
collars,” remarked Miss Hettie, with a 
dry smile. 

“We darn his socks,” protested Miss 
Anna loyally, affecting a gay little 
laugh. 

“And sew on his buttons,” added her 
sister. 

“My dears, it doesn’t take much of 
our time, and we ought to be happy in 
doing it.” 
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“We are happy,” cried both sisters 
promptly. 

Nothing more was said until the cof- 
fee was served, each apparently giving 
herself over to her own thoughts and 
impressions. <A line between Miss An- 
na’s gentle eyes deepened perceptibly, 
while the flush in Miss Hettie’s cheeks 
grew darker, as if stirred from beneath 
by some suppressed force. 

“It’s nearly eight,” she mentioned. 

“I—I shall go upstairs and put on 
my hat,” said their mother, rising slow- 
ly. “We must not keep him waiting.” 

The sisters looked at each other in 
silence, as she moved toward the door. 

“If he only had sent the tickets ovt 
to us, we might have joined him at the 
theatre,” Miss Hettie could not resist 
saying. 

“Mother, you must not forget to 
bring down your heavy muffler,” cau- 
tioned Miss Anna. “Remember, you 
have a bad cold starting in. Really, 
I’d be rather pleased if we were not to 
go out to-night, after all. Your cold 
distresses me.” 

“It’s nothing. And I wouldn’t dis- 
appoint Sedgewick for the world. He 
has counted on this evening for a week 
or more.” 

“T’ll be upstairs in a minute to help 
you with your veil, mother,” said Miss 
Hettie. 

“Don't be late, dears. 
him waiting.” 

They could not see the tears of pain 
that came into her eyes as she slowly 
mounted the stairs. She had just come 
to realize that he had forgotten her! 

The sisters sat for many minutes, 
stirring their coffee without so much as 
a glance at each other. Neither seemed 
to be willing to be the first to utter the 
convictions that had grown firm in 
their minds. 

“He’s forgotten it, Hettie,” said An- 
na at last, without looking up. 

“T don’t mind so much for myself,” 
said the other wearily. “It’s mother.” 

“It isn’t possible that he could have 
met with an accident?” volunteered the 
elder, almost hopefully. 

“Tt’s more than possible that he has 
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accidentally met some one who has 
asked him to do something else.” 

“Mother has been so delighted over 
the prospect of seeing Miss Barry- 
more,” said Miss Anna. After a mo- 
ment’s indecision, she blazed forth, a 
wide rift in her usual placidity: “He— 
he ought to be ashamed of himself! 
After all she does for him, too! To 
forget her! Hettie, it’s cruel—it’s heart- 
less! I don’t care about seeing the 
play—I can get on without it. Heaven 
knows we’re not in the habit of going 
to the theatre, so it doesn’t hurt so 
much in that way. But we could have 
had a jolly evening, the four of us, and 
mother had counted on it so much—the 
play and the little supper afterward. 
Hettie, do you know that she drew 
some money from the bank yesterday, 
so that Sedge needn’t be embarrassed 
about ordering a good supper? He’s 
always short, you know. I—I love 
Sedgewick, but—but why can’t he be a 
little different toward mother? He 
thinks of nothing but his society friends 
—society, society, society!” 

“The cemetery of unselfishness,” said 
Miss Hettie, who was epigrammatic. 
“It’s a whirlpool, and he’s been dragged 
into it; he’s lost to us, Anna. He’s 
even lost to mother. He never thinks 
of us; he never thinks of her. There 
are days when we don’t see him nor 
even hear from him on the phone. He 
has time to go to the houses of a hun- 
dred other people, but not time to come 
to his own. I don’t like to say it, An- 
na, but he never gives us a spare hour 
of his time unless he’s hard up and 
wants to wheedle something out of 
mother. If he’s got such a wonderful 
business, why don’t he give something 
to her, instead of taking it away from 
her?” 

“Hettie! You know we are all glad 
to help him along in his business. He’s 
just starting out, and——” 

“I know it’s mean of me to say it, 
but I can’t help it. I’m mad, and I’m 
going to say what I feel. It isn’t busi- 
ness that keeps him away from mother 
twenty-nine nights in the month, and it 
isn’t business that runs up his club, liv- 
ery, and restaurant bills until he can’t 























pay them. Anna, don’t you know that 
we haven’t had a decent new dress, 
either of us, in two years? How many 
suits of clothes—silk underwear, shirts, 
high hats, overcoats, and all that, has he 
had in—well, in the last six months? 
And from whom does he borrow the 
money to pay for them? Thank Heav- 
en, we don’t need a new dress every 
six months; but I'd like to feel that I 
could ask for it without robbing mother. 
It may be true that we are—are pen- 
sioners, in plain words ; 

“Oh, don’t say that, Hettie!” 

“Pensioners, that’s just it. We are 
women, and we didn’t marry. We are 
drags. We may toil and we may spin, 
after a fashion, but we have failed to 
do the thing which was expected of us. 
We still subsist from mother’s hand. 
She does not resent it, but I'll bet any- 
thing that Sedgewick feels that we are 
an everlasting drain on poor mother’s 
little store. He can’t see why we've 
never married. He can’t see why fa- 
ther provided for us as well as for him. 
We should have had husbands to make 
livings for us. That’s our crime against 
the law and order of things. He feels, 
and I know it, that we are dreadful 
burdens to mother, in spite of the fact 
that we cheerfully give to him from 
our own share of what father left to 
all of us in common.” 

“He can’t think that of us,” groaned 
Miss Anna. 

“Certainly he can. Why not? We're 
old maids—and, Heaven be praised, 
we’re healthy. We'll live a long time. 
Maybe he thinks we'll expect him to 
take care of us in our old age.” 

“You shouldn’t say such things, Het- 
tie.” 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t, dear,” said Miss 
Hettie, after a moment of reflection. 
“He is a dear boy, and I love him. We 
ought to be proud of him, of his po- 
sition, of his prospects. Yes, he will 
succeed. I am a mean cat to say the 
things I have said. I’m sorry.” 

There was another long silence be- 
tween the distressed sisters. Then Miss 
Hettie spoke up decisively. 

“But he won’t come to-night. He 
has forgotten us. And mother is up- 
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stairs putting on her things to go out. 
It’s ten minutes past eight. Have you 
an idea that he will come? No!” 

“He could have telephoned,” mur- 


mured Miss Anna in despair. “He 
might have done that.” 
“He would have done it if—if he 


had not forgotten it altogether.” 

“He telephoned out to her yesterday. 
I heard her talking to him. Afterward 
she told me that he had an opportunity 
to sell four of those Consolidated Gas 
bonds at a fine profit. She’s talking 
of getting them out of the vault next 
week.” 

“I wonder if it’s best to sell any of 
those bonds,” mused Miss Hettie, who 
had a fair sense of business. 

“She’s going to talk it over with Mr. 
Foote at the bank. Do you know, Het- 
tie, I half suspect she doesn’t really 
trust to Sedge’s judgment.” 

“He sold the Pullman stock, you re- 
member,” said Miss Hettie meaningly. 

“Well, he explained that,”’ protested 
Miss Anna, from which it may be gath- 
ered that the transfer was ill-advised. 
“It might have gone lower in the slump 
or whatever you call it.” 

“But it was costing us nothing to 
hold it, Mr. Foote said.” 

“Girls!” called their mother from the 
head of the stairs. 

The sisters started guiltily. 

“Yes, mother,” called out Miss Het- 
tie. “Coming.” 

“Get your things on. He'll be in a 
great hurry. We'll miss some of the 
pl: y, as it is.” 

They looked at each other pityingly 
as they arose and started to obey the 
summons. 

“Poor 
Anna. 

“Her cold is worse,” said her sister. 
“She’s been coughing a great deal, and 
she has those pains in her back and 
chest. I’m—lI’m rather glad we’re not 
going out, Anna.” 

“So am I,” said Miss Anna bravely. 
“But we'll have to put on our hats.” 

“Where are the opera glasses, Het- 
tie?” asked Mrs. Blynn, as they started 
up the stairs. 

“Sedgewick has them, mother,” an- 


mother!” murmured Miss 


’ 
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swered her daughter. “Or, at least, he 
left them at Mrs. De Mille’s some time 
ago. He said he was to get them the 
next time he went there.” 

“That was six months ago,” mur- 
mured Miss Anna, quite inaudibly. 

Her sister put her finger to her lips, 
and shook her head. 

“Well, hurry down, girls. We must 
not keep him waiting. I’ve been watch- 
ing the street cars go by on the Craven 
Street line. They seem to be running 
all right, now.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

In sober, almost unbroken silence, 
the three of them came down, and sat 
in the warm little parlor, consciously 
intent upon every sound that came from 
the outside. They listened eagerly for 
the quick footsteps of the youth for 
whom they waited ; they longed for the 
dash up the chill front steps and the 
bursting in upon them of the belated 
loved one, with his instant and vigo- 


rous explanation of the wretched de- 


lay. With their hats and veils and 
gloves on and their wraps close at 
hand they waited in plaintive patience, 
each certain that he would not come, 
but neither daring to voice the convic- 
tion. 

The grim old clock in the hall 
banged the hour of nine. Unconscious- 
ly, they found themselves hoping that 
it would stop on the stroke of eight. 
Oh, if it had only stopped then! But 
it clanged on, and, somehow, it seemed 
that it meant to strike ten in its cruel 
irony and then relented before it was 
too late to recall the stroke. A deep 
sigh fell from the lips of Mrs. Blynn. 
She glanced at each of her daughters 
with a wan, pathetic smile. 

Katie, the housemaid, came to the 
door and in rather subdued tones in- 
quired if Bridget should keep dinner 
warm for Mr. Sedgewick. 

“TI suppose he’s had his dinner,” said 
Miss Hettie sharply. 

“Perhaps not, if he has been delayed 
on the car line,” interposed the mother, 
still hoping. “Tell her to keep the 
steak near the fire, Katie, and be ready 
to make him some hot coffee.” 

“Very well, ma’am.” 
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Mrs. Blynn moved her chair to a spot 
where she could look upon the side- 
walk. Miss Hettie had raised the 
shade some time before. From time to 
time, one or another of them spoke of 
the act they had missed, or repeated 
some oft-given remark about Sedge- 
wick’s nonappearance. Neither of them 
had a word of criticism to offer; they 
steadfastly clung to the certainty that 
he had been unavoidably detained—a 
discrepancy in Providence, not Sedge- 
wick Blynn. 

“The sidewalks are very icy,” said 
Mrs. Buynn, following one of her quick 
glances down the street. 

“It’s very cold,” said Miss Anna. 
After a moment’s reflection, she added: 
“How I hate to go out on a night like 
this.” 

Miss Hettie looked up quickly. “The 
street cars are always so crowded, and 
goodness knows how many germs one 
might get. There’s pneumonia, grippe, 
scarlet fever, and * 

“As if we’d catch scarlet fever at 
our age,” cried Miss Anna, with a well- 
delivered laugh. 

“My dear, it’s very serious if one 
does get it at our age,” said Miss Het- 
tie. “Isn’t it, mother?” 

“It’s very serious with children, no 
matter when they get it,” said Mrs. 
Blynn, trying to fall in with the spirit 
of the others. “I do hope Sedgewick 
hasn’t slipped on the icy pavement and 
hurt himself in a fall.” 

“He never slips,” said Miss Hettie 
quietly. 

“Doesn’t he always say that he’ll land 
on his feet, mother?” added Miss Anna 
airily. 

“An accident is an accident, how- 
ever,” said their mother, going to the 
window for a long, intense look into 
the gas-lit street. 

Miss Hettie seized the opportunity 
to shake her fist at a framed photo- 
graph of a bright-faced young man, 
that stood on the centre table beneath 
the lamp. 

At half-past nine, Mrs. Blynn slowly 
began to remove the pins from her bon- 
net, still facing the window with her 
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back to the girls. Her voice trembled 
ever so slightly as she said: 

“I don’t believe he is coming, girls. 
We might as well take off our hats and 
—go to bed. I am—lI am so very sor- 
ry, girls, that you could not have gone 
to-night. You must be terribly disap- 
pointed. It is ’ 

“Tush, mother!” cried Miss Hettie 
quickly, 

“I really did not care to go out, my 
dears. My cold is bothering me, and, 
really, you know, bed is the place for 
me—with a hot-water bottle. But with 
you it’s different. You would have 
loved Miss Barrymore. I—lI don’t see 
why—Hettie, perhaps you’d better see 
if the telephone is, out of order. He 
may have called up and could not get 
us,” 

Deliberately, without comment, the 
three disappointed women removed 
their hats and gloves. Miss Anna 


forced a smile of gratification into her 
face as she gayly tossed her hat upon 


the table. 

“Thank Heaven, mother, you’re not 
disappointed ; you may be sure I’m not. 
I’ve actually been lamenting the fact 
that I had to go out. Since you don’t 
mind missing the play, I'll confess that 
I was—well, what Sedgewick calls 
grouchy about leaving a warm fireside 
to-night. I wouldn’t have let you know 
it for the world, though. I’m so inter- 
ested in this book of Hardy’s. You 
must read it, mother. Goodness, it 
makes me furious to think of the two 
hours I’ve missed this evening. A book 
beats a play all to pieces.” 

“Give me Anthony Hope every time,” 
commented Miss Hettie, jerking off her 
glove. “Mother, shall I take your things 
upstairs ?” 

“Yes, dear. I—I think I'll read a 
while myself.” They observed the deep- 
ening lines at the corners of her mouth; 
her nether lip quivered for a second be- 
fore she could reclaim control of it. 
There was a dull, lifeless look in her 
faded, sweet, old face. 

The truth had come home to her. 

Miss Hettie scowled fiercely as she 
hurried up the stairway. Tears rushed 
to her eyes, and her heart was full. 
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“Don't forget to try the telephone, 
Hettie,” was Mrs, Blynn’s quavering 
injunction. 

“All right, mother,” came back in 
subdued tones. 

Mrs. Blynn wearily picked up her 
book from the table and sank into the 
chair that was always hers. As she 
adjusted her reading glasses, Miss An- 
ma came over and put an arm about 
her frail shoulders. 

“I’m glad you didn’t mind, mother,” 
she said, with the tact of a loving de- 
ceiver. “We didn’t, I’m sure.” 

“I thought you’d be bitterly disap- 
pointed,” murmured the mother grate- 
fully, but she saw through Miss Anna’s 
strategy with eyes that would not be 
blinded again. 

Miss Hettie found them reading 
quietly by the table when she came 
jauntily downstairs, her own book in 
her hand. If Mrs, Blynn had looked 
sharply enough, she might have seen a 
queer light in Miss Hettie’s eyes. Miss 
Hettie was about to tell a lie—a white 
lie, of course—and it was something 
she was not in the habit of doing. 

“The telephone must be out of or- 
der, mother,” she said, involuntarily 
blushing as Miss Anna looked up. “I 
can’t get Central.” 

“Ah, that’s it!’ cried her mother, her 
face lighting up instantly. “He could 
not reach us.” 

The words were hardly out of her 
mouth when the telephone bell rang 
testily, ay, ironically. Miss Hettie 
gasped and lost her wits completely. 

Miss Anna stepped into the breach. 
“Go and answer it, Hettie. The re- 
pairs must have just been completed. 
Dear me, how those men must suffer 
who work on the lines such weather as 
this.” 

“T will answer it, Hettie,” said Mrs. 
Blynn. “It’s Sedgewick, and he’s been 
trying to get us all evening.” 

She avent upstairs more quickly than 
they had seen her move in many 
months. Breathlessly, they listened to 
her voice as she responded to the 
speaker at the other end. When she 
hung up the receiver and started down- 
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stairs, Miss Hettie whispered her first 
words of secession: 

“T’ll bet he’s lied to her like a troop- 
er!” Her eyes blazed. 

“Be careful, Hettie!” 

Mrs. Blynn went to the speaking 
tube that led to the kitchen before ad- 
dressing herself to the silent daughters. 

“Bridget, don’t keep Mr. Sedgewick’s 
dinner any longer. He—he has been 
detained.” Then to the girls: “It is as 
I thought. He has tried to get me five 
or six times.” 

A quick, wondering glance sped be- 
tween Miss Hettie and Miss Anna. It 
said plainly that they knew she did not 
believe what he had told her. They 
did not ask where he was. 


CHAPTER III. 


George Pennington was a tempera- 
mental person—one might say an im- 
pressionable one and _ not stretch 
the point. He was forty-five if he was 
a day, and yet he found himself nour- 
ishing a sudden, unusual liking for the 
gay fledgeling, Sedgewick Blynn, twen- 
ty years his junior. He made no doubt 
that his new-found impressions were 
due to the fact that the young man had 
said good night to his mother and was, 
according to report, in the habit of do- 
ing so, no matter how he was situated. 
It was his innermost belief that the 
man who could pay such sweet, gentle 
homage to the little mother at home 
could not be, by any manner of means, 
as selfish and unworthy as the general 
run of society men, as he had come to 
know them. 

He waited two or three days, hearing 
in the meantime more than one slight- 
ing remark concerning the vainglorious 
pet of society, and then casually asked 
Blynn to lunch with him at the club. 
They met in the reading room; Pen- 
nington’s invitation was well meant 
and spontaneous. He really wanted to 
like the young man; he believed he was 
worth while, and not in a fair way to 
be spoiled, as most men prophesied. 

Sedgewick’s wry, apologetic smile 
was an appeal to the unexpected friend- 
liness of the older man. Pennington’s 


heart grew warmer; in his mind, he 
said that there was something more 
than lovable in the young man’s man- 
ner. Blynn’s smile was almost his for- 
tune, 

“T’d like to, Mr. Pennington, but I’ve 
—TI’ve halfway promised to lunch with 
Mr. Ransome. He wants to talk some- 
thing over with me.” Sedgewick was 
looking grievously disappointed. “I 
say, would you mind waiting a mo- 
ment?” he went on earnestly. “I'll 
telephone to Mr. Ransome, and tell him 
I'll drop in at his office this afternoon. 
I’d like very much to lunch with you, 
thank you, if I can arrange it.” He 
hurried off to the telephone booth and 
called for Mr. Ransome’s offices. 

Ransome was one of the great finan- 
cial leaders of the country. His ac- 
quaintance with this young sprig of 
fashion was of the most casual nature. 
The great man was too busy to go in 
for society; it was not likely that he 
would come in contact with its most 
popular exponent except on occasions 
when he was obliged to listen to the 
pleas of committeemen who undertook 
to provide him with boxes for the char- 
ity entertainments at five hundred dol- 
lars per box, to say nothing of the 
horse and motor shows, where he might 
have been seen quite regularly. It 
would seem that he preferred the so- 
ciety of horses and motors to that of 
his fellow creatures as represented by 
the set to which he belonged by virtue 
of his wife’s religious views—which 
had nothing whatsoever to do with 
God, but were rather arbitrary in re- 
spect to a certain creed. 

Over the telephone, Mr, Blynn gra- 
ciously informed Mr. Ransome’s secre- 
tary that he would personally deliver 
to the kind gentleman his tickets and 
reservations for the great charity con- 
cert on the twenty-seventh, and would 
do so during the afternoon. He had 
expected to hand them to Mr. Ransome 
during luncheon at the club; but, as he 
was lunching himself with some one 
else, he was afraid he might miss him 
in the rush. In response to which the 
secretary, perhaps not recognizing this 
as an explanation for Mr. Blynn’s in- 
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ability to lunch with Mr. Ransome, 
merely replied: “Very well,” and hung 
up the receiver. 

But, of course, Mr. Pennington could 
not have known of the difficulties at- 
tending Mr. Blynn’s sacrifice on his ac- 
count. He was only relieved when 
Blynn returned with a smile on his 
frank countenance, to announce that he 
had put the old gentleman off, and 
would be free to lunch with him. 

“Are you on the inside with Ran- 
some ?” asked Pennington, as they wait- 
ed for the cocktails. “You’re a lucky 
dog if you are.” 

“Oh, no,” said Sedgewick, with be- 
coming candor. “My affairs are too 
insignificant to interest him. I’m mere- 
ly a small satellite. I hang on when 
he isn’t looking. He had agreed to 
take something off my hands, that’s all 
—just a trifle, you know.” 

It was not necessary to tell Penning- 
ton that he was chairman of the box 
sale for the charity concert. He was 


justified in taking it for granted that 


Pennington had seen that fact displayed 
in the society columns of the newspa- 
pers. 

That luncheon was the beginning of 
an intimacy between the two that 
amazed and even annoyed the friends 
of the older man. Not that they could 
put a finger on any specific reason why 
it should not exist; they could say noth- 
ing when he met their protests with 
the comfortable assurance that he liked 
Blynn, and that there was a great deal 
more to him than one might suspect, if 
judging merely by surface appearances. 
Blynn had a way of making every one 
like him, even though there may have 
been some reason for not admiring 
him. 

He interested and amused Penning- 
ton, who was easy-going to the point of 
carelessness in more ways than one. 

Pennington was rich, unselfish, char- 
itable toward the foibles of others, and 
generous with his own. It was like 
him, as Stanley had said, to take up 
with a chap like Blynn just for the sake 
of doing something unusual in a man 
of forty-five. But strange as it may 
seem to them, Pennington found real 
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delight in going about with the omni- 
present young blade, quite to the exclu- 
sion of his older and better friends. 
Others may not have grasped the 
reason for all this; but Pennington re- 
membered that Blynn was in the habit 
of saying good night to his mother. 
Once, in conversation, he mentioned it 
to the young man; thereafter, Sedge- 
wick made splendid capital of his repu- 
tation for filial piety. It is only fair to 
add that he actually made it a practice 
to telephone to his mother, thereby set- 
ting a fashion among an aping set of 
young gallants that created no end of 
wonder and delight for the mothers 
who found themselves unexpectedly 
and rather conspicuously remembered. 
It is of record that, during one of 
Mrs. Loveless’ week-end house parties 
up the bay, the telephone tolls amassed 
by devoted sons amounted to some- 
thing over two hundred dollars. Ev- 
erybody said that the world was getting 
better, and Mrs. Loveless was perfectly 
content to pay the bill, without noticing 
how many mothers each of her young 
men possessed, or how varied were 
their abiding places. 
Sedgewick Blynn, however, was not 
a worshipper at the chorus-girl shrine. 
The first few months of the friend- 
ship between George Pennington, club- 
man and capitalist, and Sedgewick 
Blynn, broker and sunshine dealer, 
have little to do with the net results of 
this tale, except as they had their bear- 
ing upon the natural development of 
certain ideals. Socially, they scarcely 
kept abreast of each other; Blynn went 
everywhere, and traveled the path with 
energy; while Pennington, caring less 
for the froth of life as he saw more of 
it, accepted only such invitations as 
seemed to promise real diversion. He 
sat back and watched the progress of 
his young friend in the conquest of 
hearts, and smiled in true enjoyment of 
the other’s campaigns. Sedgewick was 
never-wholly out of the maelstrom. If 
Pennington thought at all of the young 
man’s unique regard for the purely 
business side of his life, he did not per- 
mit it to weigh against him in his es- 
timation. He could not but have recog- 
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nized the puerile methods which cha 
acterized Blynn’s operations. 

Nor did it weigh against the young 
man when, from time to time as their 
friendship grew, he haltingly requested 
the loan of small sums to lift him over 
sharp and unexpected chasms. Pen- 
nington cheerfully lent him the mon- 
ey; he had been young once himself, 
and had lived beyond his means, with 
no one to borrow from. And Blynn, 
notwithstanding his tardiness in re- 
turning money borrowed from other 
and younger companions, was most 
punctilious in repaying Pennington. All 
of which held him in great good favor 
with that excellent friend. 

The winter and spring ran into sum- 
mer, and society began to look for its 
pleasures in the country, at the sea- 
shore, in the mountains, and about the 
northern lakes. Sedgewick was asked 
everywhere. He was in need of wings 
or seven-league boots; only the magic 
tapestry of Scheherazade could have 
transported him to all of the hostesses 
who wanted him to come to them. He 
goifed and motored and sailed over a 
territory that might well have con- 
founded him had it not been for George 
Pennington’s generosity. 

Pennington, the idler, enjoyed his 
summers; he hated the winters, Blynn 
was not pecuniarily able to take advan- 
tage of all that was offered, a condi- 
tion that Pennington was not slow to 
appreciate; it was like him, therefore, 
to promote his 2wn enjoyment by 
playing the fairy prince to the humble 
knight. He cheerfully insisted on pay- 
ing all, or nearly all, of the young man’s 
expenses when they ventured out of 
town together—which was quite often, 
as they dallied with the same element 
of the smart set. 

It was no unusual thing for Sedge- 
wick to stay for days at a time in Pen- 
nington’s luxurious apartment, one 
door removed from the exclusive club 
of which they were members. He 
dressed there, and shaved there, and 
bathed there. 

But, once in a while, he went home 
for a night or two in succession. 

“T hate this thing of running away 
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frcm my mother, George,” he once said, 
as they were traveling north to join a 
big house party in the hills. There was 
a serious, restless expression in his 
face. “She’s old, and she’s—well, she’s 
a bit frail, old man. By gad, I’m go- 
ing to cut it out pretty soon—that is, 
a good deal of it. I don’t see her a 
tenth as much as I'd like to. She wants 
me to enjoy every bit of it, you under- 


stand. She’s the best mother in the 
world. I'd give my life, my soul for 
her. And, I say, George, she’s just 


crazy about you. I’ve told her what a 
bully chap you are, and she’s—oh, well, 
she’s like any mother, I suppose.” 

Pennington’s eyes gleamed with gen- 
uine pleasure. Somehow, he had come 
te love this old lady whom he had never 
seen, to his best recollection. She was 
like a dream to him, 

“T should like very much to know 
her,” he said warmly. “Of course, I 
knew your sisters—er—some years ago, 
but I never had the pleasure of meet- 
ing your mother.” 

“T’d like to have you go out with me 
and stay over night, George. Mother’d 
be tickled to death. Your name is a 
household word, let me tell you.” 

It is worthy of mention that Pen- 
nington, bearing all this in mind, out 
of pure joyousness of his heart, sent a 
huge bunch of roses to Mrs. Blynn im- 
mediately upon his return to town, in- 
closing his card. 

“T’'ll let the dear old lady see that I 
appreciate being a household word, if 
nothing else,” he said to himself. 

He had no response from the recipi- 
ent of this floral attention. Vaguely 
puzzled, he waited for a fortnight, and 
then, possessed of a whimsical impulse, 
motored out to the home in Lombard 
Avenue. He said nothing to Sedge- 
wick of his intention for the very ex- 
cellent reason that his young friend 
was off for a three days’ stay with the 
Carnahans. 

He was admitted by Katie, who went 
to the door in her scrub clothes, taking 
it for granted that it was the postman’s 
ring. Mrs. Blynn came downstairs with 
a look of polite askance in response to 
his card. 
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When he left the house a quarter of 
an hour later, his own self-esteem and 
no little portion of his eonfidence in 
Sedgewick Blynn were severely strick- 
en. He had discovered almost instant- 
ly that his name, far from being a 
household word, was quite unknown to 
Mrs, Blynn. She was pleasantly sur- 
prised to receive a friend of Sedge- 
wick’s, and, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, volunteered her thanks for the 
roses, admitting that she was sorely 
puzzled at the time of their arrival, and 
thought there must have been some 
mistake. Still, there were so few 
Blynns. He went away, half dazed, 
and more distressed than he could have 
imagined. 

It had been revealed to him beyond 
question that Sedgewick had, at least, 
exaggerated the attitude of his family 
toward him; he had never been so un- 
comfortable in his life; she had gra- 
ciously asked him to call again when 
Sedgewick was at home, and perhaps 
he would better telephone out in ad- 
vance, as her son was so busy in his 
office that he seldom came to his home. 
Besides, she added with a tender smile, 
he was something of a society man, and 
went about a great deal in the evening, 
as doubtless Mr, Pennington would see 
if he read the papers. 

In no little distress of mind, he took 
Sedgewick to task when that gentle- 
man airily blew in from the country a 
few days later. Blynn’s flush of an- 
noyance was but momentary. He 
stooped over to adjust the roll of his 
trouser leg, and Pennington missed the 
quick gleam of apprehension _ that 
sprang into his eyes. An instant later, 
he was facing his friend, a subdued, 
disturbed look in his face. 

“Old man,” he said, as if with an 
effort, “it’s just as we’ve all feared. 
She’s older than we’ve been able to un- 
derstand, living with her as we do. I’ve 
noticed it for some time. George, she’s 
—she’s losing her memory. You know 
what that means. Senility, second child- 
hood—good Lord, you don’t know how 
it’s been worrying me. Her mind re- 
tains nothing—or practically nothing 
that bears on recent or current events. 


She talks of her childhood adventures, 
and all that. You understand, don’t 
you? It’s worse than I thought. She’s 
heard us speak of you a _ thousand 
times. I tell you, old man, it’s hard to 
bear.” 

He got up and went over to the win- 
dow. Pennington could see his figure 
grow taut with emotion, and his heart 
warmed again to the young man. 

Sedgewick Blynn was saying to him- 
self that he would have to begin at once 
on the belated task of making Penning- 
ton’s name a “household word.” He 
felt no compunction whatsoever in de- 
scribing his mother as in the first steps 
of feeble-mindedness; it was an in- 
spired means of absolution. 

“I'll send her roses every day, my 
boy, if you say it is only the immediate 
present that interests her,” said Pen- 
nington huskily. “Let her forget them 
the next day, if God wills; but they 
will make her happy for the moment.” 

“Thanks, old man. You're a true 
nobleman. J’Jl not forget it, rest as- 
sured. Now, if you don’t mind, I'll 
beg off on that little dinner to-night, 
and go out to see her instead. You 
won’t mind ?” 

For the next week, little was seen of 
Sedgewick Blynn in his old haunts or 
in the homes of such friends as re- 
mained in town. He declined a dozen 
invitations ; every one was aware of the 
fact that he was “staying home” be- 
cause his mother was not quite so well 
as usual. His sisters were secretly ap- 
prehensive. They wondered how large 
his bills were that his mother, sooner or 
later, would volunteer to pay.  Inci- 
dentally, they were hearing a great deal 
about the wonderful George Penning- 
ton. It was easily impressed upon them 
that his daily roses were a most distin- 
guished tribute to his dearest friend. 
To their amazement, however, Sedge- 
wick had no bills that required instant 
attention. 

Pretty Miss Carnahan, now desper- 
ately in love with Blynn, spent an un- 
easy but somewhat exalted week. Other 
fair ladies may have been just as un- 
easy, but they were not in a position to 
complain, even to themselves. This 
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particular débutante had come to regard 
herself as the chosen one among all 
the ladies at Sedgewick’s court ; he had 
given her plainly to understand as 
much, Tentatively, they were engaged. 
She was too young to realize that be- 
coming engaged is no longer regarded 
as a serious or even a permanent af- 
fection of the heart ; expert love doctors 
make light of it, in fact. 

Her exaltation was due to the cause 
which kept him away from her for a 
whole unhappy week—his perfectly 
adorable consideration for his mother. 
She had returned to town for a fort- 
night, solely to be near him, but she 
made herself believe that it was a joy 
to sacrifice herself to a cause so noble. 
It was, of course, not beyond Bessie 
Carnahan to be jealous; she had lost 
no little sleep over his care-free wan- 
derings into other fields. 

It was quite easy for her to hate Be- 
atrice Gray, who had been out a year 
longer than herself, and to whom 
Sedgewick paid unmistakable homage 
between times, as it were. 

Miss Carnahan, putting it bluntly to 
herself, made not the slightest doubt 
that they were quite deep in a flirta- 
tion. Nor was Miss Gray the only 
young lady to whom he was conspicu- 
ously agreeable. Moreover, she had 
reason to resent his attentions to cer- 
tain young and charming married wom- 
en of the smart set. There had been 
queer things said of his goings-on with 
Mrs. Fielding; and then there was 
blonde, airy Mrs. Thorp, who had vir- 
tually introduced him to the exclusive 
set. They were surely to be taken into 
consideration by a tentatively engaged 
girl. Besides, people were beginning to 
link his name with that of Mrs. Johnny 
Gordon, George Pennington’s young 
married sister. They, too, were seen 
together very often of late, and usually 
without Johnny on hand as a counter- 
balance. Mrs. Gordon was very pretty, 


and very smart, and altogether very 
much worth while. 

Before the end of her first week in 
town, Miss Carnahan found herself prey 
to a dozen different and equally dismal 
doubts, each doubt being comprehensive 
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of a separate and distinct member of 
her own sex. 

He telephoned to her frequently, but 
it was not until the second week of her 
stay that he professed a willingness to 
leave his mother. He came to see Bes- 
sie one evening. She was full of her 
doubts and misgivings, and she was 
young enough to be eager to set them 
at rest without delay or diplomacy. 

They sat in the narrow, vine-screened 
balcony, which opened from the hall 
upstairs and looked down upon the 
Avenue with a cool, aloof exclusive- 
ness that defended it from the stare of 
the curious, who, it seems, have eyes 
for nothing but the palatial. The buzz 
of the night came up to them, laden 
with sounds near and afar, sounds un- 
heeded, unnoticed, yet forever dinning 
in the senseless ears of the Babel-dwell- 
ers. He gently caressed the slim hand 
of the girl; twice he had kissed it ten- 
derly, Something in his manner told her 
that he was depressed, even disturbed, 
over the condition of his mother. 
A new and sweeter tone vibrated in his 
voice when he spoke of her; the week 
had been one of rare joy and content- 
ment to her, and he could never forget 
that he was, in a measure, responsible. 
The vain girl’s heart warmed itself once 
more before the fires of its own sacri- 
fice. 

Sedgewick could not tell her, of 
course, that a large part of his depres- 
sion was due to the kindly, though 
rather imperative, warning that his best 
friend had given him earlier in the 
evening. Pennington had advised him 
to choose between Miss Carnahan and 
Miss Gray, or cease his attentions to 
both. 

“People are bound to give you the 
devil if you keep on trifling with the 
one you don’t intend to marry,” he had 
said, rather seriously. 

“But suppose that I don’t intend to 
marry either of them,” was Sedgewick’s 
reply, a trace of defiance in his voice. 

“Then, people will be quite right in 
giving you the devil, my boy,” replied 
the other, after a long look into the 
young man’s eyes. “Moreover, I’d give 
up running after Mrs. Fielding. It 




















doesn’t matter, just now, perhaps; but 
if some of these other women take it 
into their heads to pay you off one way 
or another, you’ll come a hard cropper. 
You can’t play with two fires at the 
same time, Sedge.” 

“T don’t have anything to do with 
chorus girls, and that sort, George. By 
gad, I’m doing nothing wrong!” he ex- 
claimed resentfully. 

“My dear boy, don’t try to convince 
yourself that all the wrong in the worid 
lies in the chorus girl.” 

“I’m not saying anything against 
em.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,” said the 
other, with a friendly smile. “I hope 
you won’t take what I’ve said amiss. 
You’re popular, you’re a favorite ev- 
erywhere. Every one likes you, and 
so 





“Oh, muttered 
Blynn. 

“You can’t afford to jeopardize this 
good opinion. I don’t know whether 
you can afford to marry; but I’m quite 
sure that you’re good enough for any 
one of the girls. You’d make your way 
without their money.” Blynn gave him 
a quick look, and then his face lightened 
perceptibly. “But, Sedge, don’t get a 
reputation for being a flirt, a trifler. It’s 
hard to live down—even after you are 
married. And, more than all this, 
don’t put yourself in the position of 
having your motives questioned. Don’t 
do anything to jeopardize the good 
name of any young and foolish—er— 
married woman.” 

With this, he turned away to relight 
his cigar. Blynn looked at his back for 
an instant, the red flush of resentment 
leaping to his cheeks. Then a sudden 
pallor crept up to replace the flame; 
his eyes grew wide, and then narrowed 
in the eager intent to read the other’s 
mind. A chill swept over him, his fin- 
gers moved restlessly; a feeling of ap- 
prehension that became almost a con- 
viction seized upon him. Did Penning- 
ton mean—but no, he could not suspect 
anything like that! 


not every one,” 
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TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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His hand shook as he flicked the ash 


from his cigarette. He cast two fur- 
tive glances at his now silent friend; 
one of doubt, the other of decision. In 
that instant he made up his mind to 
take no chances against losing this 
man’s friendship. There was too much 
at stake. It was not too late. He had 
come to recognize the peril in ample 
time to avoid the catastrophe. 

“Thanks, old man,” he said, and his 
voice was husky with an emotion which 
the other man misinterpreted. “You 
are always right. I never realized what 
it might mean—this frivoling of mine.” 

“You take it in good heart, Sedge?” 
asked the older man wistfully. 

“Certainly. And, truly, I am much 
obliged. It’s damn good of you to talk 
to me as you have.” 

Ten minutes later, he was in the tele- 

hone booth downstairs, talking with 

rs. Johnny Gordon, explaining, in a 
hurried sort of way, that it would be 
impossible for him to keep his engage- 
ment to come to her little bridge party 
that evening. She did not play, and 
he had promised to amuse her while 
the others fought in secret wrath over 
the card tables. She pleaded, and 
stormed, and pouted, but he was firm; 
he was sorry, but something unexpected 
had turned up. He hung up the re- 
ceiver with a sigh—a sigh that was al- 
most pathetic in its renunciation. 

“T hated to do that,” he said to him- 
self over and over again. He still re- 
mained in the booth, debating a ques- 
tion that now seemed to be forcing it- 
self upon him. At last, he sighed again, 
and took down the receiver. He was 
convincing himself in that instant that 
he had decided the question, “for good 
and all.” 

He called up the Carnahan home, 
and asked Bessie if he might come 
over, in the event that she expected to 
be quite alone. It had required some 
strength of purpose on his part to de- 
cide whether to call up Miss Carna- 
han, Miss Gray, or the one he had car- 
ried over from the previous season, 
Miss Elsmore. 





T’S late one after- 
noon when we're fin- 
ishin’ up the last 
bunch of calves. Lem 
Rogers is over the 
other side the corral, 
and Jim Slater’n I’m 
a-stirrin’ up the fire 
for the brandin’ irons, 
when the first we knows here’s the boss 
a-bringin’ this lady over to watch us a 
while. Jingle, jingle, jingle goes the 
truck a-hangin’ from her belt; teeter, 
teeter, teeter goes the feathers on her 
big black hat ; one hand holds her skirts 
around her ample figger, thataway, the 
other sticks a pair of long-handled 
specks in front the bluest, innocentest 
eyes you ever sees a-lookin’ out of such 
a store-winder face, and Heaven help 
us all! There’s Mrs. Maria Jarvis, 
widder, a-standin’ at the bars. 

She’s a-gurglin’ away to the boss, 
like a boilin’ spring, with her face about 
six inches from his, and wrigglin’ like 
one of these here fice dogs, who’s so 
doggone sure you’re stuck on him he 
just naturally can’t wait to begin maul- 
in’ you over, 

“Excuse me!” says I, sportive, to 
Jim. 

“Sh!” he whispers back. “One ex- 
cuse is enough. Look at her now!” 

The lady has turned from the boss 
and is beamin’ toward Lem, most ap- 
provin’. Lem comes a-swingin’ round 
after a big yearlin’, ropes him just in 
front of us, takes a turn round the 
saddle horn, and throws that calf for 
brandin’, all in one motion. It’s slick 
work. 


“Who is that picturesque young 
giant?” she says, sort of excitedlike, to 
the boss. 

“T want to meet him,” says she, 
eager, when the boss tells her it’s Lem. 
And talk about Lem’s work! By golly, 
she’s got Lem throwed, tied, and his 
hide over her arm, a-walkin’ away with 
it, five minutes after the boss calls him 
over and interduces ’em, formal. At 
least, she has, if her looks counts. 


“IT hopes to see more of you, Mr. 
1 
Rogers,” she. says, bold, as she starts 


back to the house. Then directly she 
turns round to him again—he standin’ 
there, all hands and feet and flame— 
and smiles sweet, nods archlike, and 
there you are. 

What’s more, it’s about the most 
brazen case you ever takes roundabout 
trails to keep from seein’, You see, 
this Mrs. Jarvis has come a-racin’ 
down into Idaho from the Park with 
a party, to see how the West gets 
along, and the boss lets ’em have the 
old doby while they’re makin’ up their 
minds, And such carryin’s on! It’s 
Mr. Rogers this, and Mr. Rogers that, 
till they can’t get up to see the sun 
rise less’n Lem’s there to point it out 
to ’em. And Mrs. Jarvis is always 
gettin’ up picnics and sittin’ aside of 
Lem when they drives off, and when 
they comes back. And a-pinnin’ flowers 
onto him, and tellin’ him how big and 
strong he is, and how it’s nice to feel 
he’s round handy when she’s in such 
a dreadful wild country; and havin’ 
him learn her to drive, so he holds 
her hands some, and things like that, 
till, honest, any influence Lem might 
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of had over us fellers is destroyed, ut- 
ter. 

And we ain’t the only ones, either. 
They takes me along one day to help 
with the grub, and I sits with Mrs. 
Jarvis’ sister. I notices her face a-get- 
tin’ pretty red, and her eyes flashin’ 
ominous, and pretty soon she busts 
right out: 

“Maria Jarvis!” she calls to her. 
“You’re forgettin’ yourself!” 

And at that Mrs. Jarvis turns round, 
looks at her sister a minute, like she 
ain’t seein’ her, wriggles her shoulders, 
and, turnin’ back, says something to 
Lem so he gets red clear back to his 
ears. He does, for a fact. 

Not that Lem’s in love, you under- 
stand. Not much! Lem’s scared to 
death. It’s him lettin’ her that makes 
us fellers mad. It goes from bad to 
worse for two weeks, and us fellers 
can’t stand it no longer. 

“Lem Rogers,” says Jim Slater to 
him one day, when he’s come back 
with a prickly-pear blossom as big as 


a hen pinned onto him, and a wreath 


of ant lilies for a hat band. “Lem 
Rogers,” says Jim, “how long is these 
here revoltin’ spectacles to be flaunted 
in our faces? A dress full of foolish- 
ness trimmin’ you up till you looks like 
a store winder down to Ogden, and you 
sufferin’ her! And what’s Mike Em- 
mert’s Lucy goin’ to say to all this when 
she hears it? You tell me that, Lem 
Rogers,” says Jim, severe. 

Lem don’t say nothin’ back for a 
minute, just stands and looks from one 
to the other of us, queerlike. “Boys,” 
says he, final, choky, “I’m goin’ away! 
And, what’s more,” he goes on firm, 
“I’m a-goin’ away to-night!” 

At that Jim bristles. “Lem Rogers,” 
says he, scornful, “does you fancy 
you're plannin’ to run off with a woman 
who was makin’ eyes at the boys long 
afore your folks was even hopin’ you’d 
be one? Does you?” 

Lem looks at Jim steady for a min- 
ute, and his face gets awful weary, and 
his eyes is pretty dreadful. “I’m a- 
goin’ away,” says he, slow, “I’m a-goin’ 
away, Jim Slater, because Lem Rogers 
ain’t got a friend in the world who'll 
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stretch out a hand to save him from 
bein’ engaged, and maybe worse! And 
I don’t care what becomes of me, nor 
nothin’ else! Some day, maybe, you 
understands how it feels to have flowers 
pinned onto you, and be looked at, and 
made leadin’ remarks to, and looked at 
some more, and brushed against, and 
things like that, and to let on you ain’t 
noticin’ nothin’, account you’re too gen- 
tlemanly to say what you thinks. And 
then to have fellers you’ve trusted, and 
thought almost noble, and would lend 
money to any time, if you didn’t need 
it yourself, act all the time like they 
didn’t care a doggone whether you lived 
or died. That’s why I’m goin’ away, 
Jim Slater, and I think it’s all pretty 
goldarned tough!” And with that he 
rests his chin in his hands, and certain- 
ly looks wretched. 

Well, of course, we’re all sympathy 
to once, and Jim looks at me, and I 
looks at him, and finally Jim turns to 
Lem, 

“Lem,” says he, gentle, “does you 
really think this here lady figgers on 
turnin’ the deck of love down to the 
last card?” 

“Well, if she don’t,” says Lem, “why 
does she do ali them things? And why 
does she hint to-day about buyin’ a 
ranch and settlin’ down, and lookin’ at 
me sideways, while she asks me what I 
thinks about it, and I have to make be- 
lieve the horses is runnin’ away, so we 
gets home safe before she says any 
more? Wouldn’t you be scared?” 

Well, of course, that’s enough to 
scare any one, and Jim’s pretty indig- 
nant about it. “The idea,” says he, “of 
a full-growed woman like that a-teasin’ 
you to ask her, account she’s got 
money, and you only twenty-two! 
*Tain’t ladylike,” he says. 

And then we talks it over a while, 
and gets Lem to promise he'll stay an- 
other day, while we figgers a way out, 
and next mornin’ when she sends over 
tor Lem to drive ’em up to Bear Cajon, 
by golly, Lem’s in bed, pertendin’ he’s 
got a headache. 

But you reckon she lets Jim drive 
for’em? Not much! ’Tain’t two min- 
utes till she’s over to that bunk house, 
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a-luggin’ along a bottle of camphor and 
a box of headache pills she has, and 
she makes Lem swallow one of them 
pills, and then she sits down, and be- 
gins daubin’ some of that camphor on 
his head. Honest, it’s awful! Lem 
squirms and tosses, and is awful red 
in the face, with us a-lookin’ at him 
thataway, and there she sits and swabs 
and swabs till you fairly hears it sizz 
every time she puts on a fresh daub. 
He’s sure sore tried, and finally the 
poor feller shuts his eyes up tight, 
and goes to breathin’ like a horse, and 
by’m by she gets up and tiptoes out, a- 
holdin’ a finger to her lips, account she 
thinks Lem’s asleep now. And, by 
golly, old Lem has to lie there all day, 
pertendin’ he its asleep, account she 
won't go away nowheres with the rest. 

And that settles us. “Flowers and 
such foolishness is bad enough,” says 
Jim that night, when we’re talkin’ it 
over, “but when a woman takes to fol- 
lerin’ a man around with headache pills 


and camphor bottles, it’s time things is 
finished up quick.” But Lem’s pretty 
hopeless by now. 


“?Tain’t no use, Jim,” says he. 
“There's only one thing to do, so far’s 
I can see, and you knows what that is. 
I won’t be sick no more, and I’ve made 
up my mind I won’t run away from 
nobody. ’Tain’t dignified.” 

“Well spoke,” says Jim, proud. 
“And now let me tell you something. 
I been a-keepin’ my eyes open pretty 
keen; and, Lem Rogers, that lady don’t 
sure enough want you, nohow! She 
only thinks she does, for the nonce, 
account you're picturesque, and, not 
havin’ nothin’ better handy, you makes 
a splendid background to hang flowers 
on, and rub camphor onto, and ain’t 
girl-broke none yet, and makes good 
runnin’, Now, supposin’ you takes the 
back trail some. Hunt, ’stead of bein’ 
hunted! Savvy? For instance, I gives 
you a example, 

“You goes out some fine mornin’, 
and you sees a tagger. You never sees 
a tagger before, and is interested to 
once. The tagger never sees you be- 
fore, and now’t he has he wishes he 
hadn’t; he don’t like your looks no- 
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how, which is natuzal, and starts to 
run. Now, you don’t want that tagger 
noways, but he’s pretty, and is runnin’ 
away, and, bein’ no more’n human, 
you follers. The tagger runs. faster, 
and you follers faster, and the first you 
knows you’re all worked up and just 
thinks you can’t live less’n you pos- 
sesses that tagger. Very well. So far, 
so good. All of a sudden, the tagger 
stops runnin’, He’s figgered he’s fur- 
nished you all the fun any reasonable 
man can expect of a tagger in one 
mornin’, and looks to you to do the 
same by him. Very well. He starts 
back after you. ‘Great goodness alive!’ 
says you. ‘What in the world have I 
been a-doin’? I never lost no tagger, 
and I don’t want this one. In fact,’ 
you says, ‘if there’s anything I don't 
want just now it’s taggers. I’m a-goin’ 
home.’ And you don’t go home any 
slower, Lem Rogers, account from all 
appearances that tagger wants you, and 
wants you mighty bad. Savvy?” 

“I never seen a tagger,” says Lem, 
dazed. 

“Very well,” says Jim, “I takes you 
into the vegetable kingdom, which is 
more easy understood. And, usin’ 
names, dates, and places, here you are, 
in a nutshell, That lady’s enjoyin’ a 
new sensation, that’s all, like we does 
that time we gets a bottle of them 
olives down to Ogden. They’re put up 
fancy, is rare, and expensive. You 
make her think olives comes by the 
quart, at even reasonable figgers, and 
she spits you out so fast you wonders 
if you’re perfectly fresh. Does you 
savvy that?” 

Lem nods, half-hearted, and 
there, a-studyin’ for quite a spell. 

“What'd you say them things was 
we et that time, Jim?” he asks, final. 

“Olives,” says Jim. 

“Well,” says Lem, gettin’ up, and 
beginnin’ to shuck off for bed, “I don’t 
like your figger of speech none, Jim; 
it seems unusual rough on both me’n 
Mrs. Jarvis, from what I remembers 
of ’em; but I’m much obliged to you- 
alls, and I does the best I can.” 

And he does, you bet! Next morn- 
in’, he’s up bright and early, and, after 


sits 
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a long talk with Jim, he goes over to the 
doby, and tells Mrs. Jarvis that pill 
done him more good’n anything he ever 
took in his life, and how soothin’ that 
camphor was, laid on by a woman’s 
hand, thataway. And then he tells her 
how sorry he is he can’t be with her 
that day, but he’s just obliged to go 
up to Soda to ’tend to some business, 
and, if she permits him, he’d love to 
call on her that evenin’ when he gets 
back. And then he comes back and 
saddles up, and Mrs, Jarvis comes a- 
runnin’ out to say good-by and ask him 
if he’s sure he feels strong enough for 
the trip, after bein’ so sick; and then’s, 
he rides off, he looks back and waves 
his hand, and she waves her’n, and 
she watches him till he gets clear 
around China Point, and everything 
gets started grand. 

And when he gets back, about six 
o'clock, what you reckon that Lem 
Rogers has done? He’s had a hair- 
cut and shave, and bought a whole new 
suit, and patent-leather shoes, and a 
boiled shirt with cuffs onto it, and a 
white handkerchief with a pink border 
on it, and a bottle of scent. And what 
else you reckon? I’m doggoned if that 
feller ain’t gone to work and bought 
a white celluloid brush and comb in a 
plush case for Mrs. Jarvis! He has, 
for a fact. 

And when he rigs himself up in that 
trousseau to go callin’, he’s the most 
ridiculous-lookin’ human you ever sees, 
with them cuffs a-stickin’ down and the 
collar stickin’ up, and the color of his 
skin not matchin’ where the tan leaves 
off and the hair-cut begins, and him 
squidged up in them _ patent-leather 
shoes till he looks like he’s got the 
stomach ache, and smellin’ like a piece 
of fancy soap from the scent he’s rubbed 
onto himself. But Jim says women 
appreciate them things more’n men; 
and, finally, off Lem puts, with that 
plush case tucked under his arm, and 
a-blowin’ his nose on that new handker- 
chief of his’n, debonairlike. 

But you let me tell you something. 
When he comes back he ain’t half so 
debonair as when he goes over. Not 
by some, he ain’t. In the first place, 
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he’s considerable mussed up, and in 
the second place, his face is that hag- 
gard and wretched-lookin’ your heart 
goes out to him to once. He comes a- 
stalkin’ in the bunk house, all of a 
quiver, and plumps- himself down on 
the side of a bunk. 

“It’s no use, fellers,” he says, tired, 
“some folks likes olives, and I’ve quit.” 

“What’s the matter?” asks Jim, so- 
licitous. 

“Nothin’,” says Lem, shortlike. 

“Pshaw!” says Jim. “Don’t get 
mad, Lem. What’d she say when you 
give her the case?” 

“Nothin’,” says Lem, gettin’ pretty 
red in the face. 

“Oh, well,” says Jim, craftylike, “if 
things has took place between you-all 
which is tender and _ confidentiallike, 
why, of course, I respects you all the 
more for bein’ ashamed of ’em, and 
not tellin’. Folks in love is frequent 
guilty of little endearments thataway.” 

“T ain’t!” shouts Lem, gettin’ off 
the bunk, and walkin’ up and down, 
hurried. “I ain't, I tell you! And I 
ain't done nothin’, either.” And the 
poor feller is sure tortured. He walks 
up and down a while, cagedlike, and 
then he comes to a halt in. front of 
Jim. 

“Jim Slater!” he says, tragic. “How 
would you feel if you sits down along- 
side a lady, all unsuspectin’, while you 
hands her a doggoned plush case, and 
then, when you ain’t lookin’, she runs 
her fingers through your hair, and 
musses it all up? You tell me that!” 

“I'd speak to her pretty sharp,” says 
Jim, emphatic; “you can bet your life 
on that!” 

“But that ain’t the worst,” says Lem, 
like he’s most bustin’. “What you 
reckon she calls me?” 

“Lem?” asks Jim, breathless. 

“Lem!” cries Lem. “Lem! Jim Sla- 
ter, as sure as I’m a-standin’ here this 
minute, that woman calls me—she calls 
me Jim,” says he, hoarse, “that 
woman calls me ‘Lemmie.’ ” 

“And then what’d you do?” asks Jim, 
dumfounded. 

“T didn’t do 


nothin’,” says Lem, 
fierce. 


“As soon’s I controls myself 
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some, I gets up to go, and she gets up, 
too, and says not to hurry, and lays 
her hand on my arm, and looks at me, 
and—and—lI’m scared cold. ‘Mrs. Jar- 
vis,’ says I, ‘don’t! I got to go now, 
anyway!’ And then, when she won't 
let go her holt, I just tells her I’m 
much obliged, but to please let me go, 
account ’tain’t right for folks who ain’t 
engaged to stand there, foolin’ that- 
away. And then I frees myself, firm- 
like, and backs out, and comes on over 
here. And I’m doggoned glad to get 
here,” he winds up, emphatic, 

And with that he opens the stove 
door and takes off that shirt and throws 
it in, collar, cuffs, and all; takes off 
them patent-leather shoes and throws 
them in; then he wraps the suit up in 
a paper, deliberatelike, and heaves it 
over behind a bunk. 

“There,” says he, final, “that settles 
that; and I wishes, with all my heart, 
I’d never had my hair cut. What's 
more,” he goes on, choky, “I ain’t a- 
goin’ to try any more, not for nobody.” 
And with that, he puts on his old 
clothes, and, sittin’ down by the stove, 
starts rollin’ a cigarette, eyin’ Jim out 
the tails of his eyes, huntedlike. 

Jim don’t say nothin’ for a long time, 
just sits there, lookin’ at Lem, scorn- 
ful, till Lem can’t stand it no longer. 

“’Tain’t no use, Jim,” says he, re- 
signed. “I ain’t got the courage.” 

Still Jim don’t say nothin’; just keeps 
on a-lookin’ at him thataway, and Lem 
gets so nervous he busts three ciga- 
rettes, tryin’ to make ’em, and then he 
quits tryin’ and sits there like he’s wait- 
in’ for somethin’ dreadful to happen. 
Then, finally, Jim gives a sort of a 
snort, and turns to me abrupt. 

“Pinto,” says he, “perhaps you’n 
me’d better turn out the light and go 
to bed, account Miss Rogers here is too 
delicate thataway to disrobe before such 
rude men as we be.” 

And then, when Lem don’t say noth- 
in’ to that, we gets up, ostentatious, 
Jim turns out the light, and then we 
shucks off and climbs in. 

Maybe it’s a hour, maybe it’s more, 
we lies there, and there ain’t a sound. 
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Then, after a long time, we hears Lem 
stirrin’, 

“Jim!” says he, softlike. “Oh, Jim!” 
he calls again, when Jim don’t answer. 

“Well!” says Jim, short, like he’s 
just woke up. 

“What was them things we et that 
time?” asks Lem, plaintive. 

“Olives!” snorts Jim. 

“All right, Jim,” says Lem, tired, 
“Tl try ’em once more.” And with 
that we hears Lem’s bunk creak, and 
all is still. 

But next mornin’ it looks like he 
won’t have to do nothin’, after all, for 
the boss comes over and says they’re 
all a-goin’ home, and for Lem to hook 
up, and take ’em over to Oxford to 
the train. Then, when we’re all feelin’ 
mighty tickled over it, it turns out that 
Mrs. Jarvis aint goin’, No, sir, she 
ain’t a-goin’, You see, they’re goin’ 
up to Shoshone, to see the falls first, 
and then start East from there, and 
Mrs. Jarvis allows she don’t like to see 
falls, nohow, and’ll meet ’em at Soda on 
their way back. 

Lem gets back just when it’s begin- 
nin’ to get dark. Now, I ain’t sayin’ 
nothin’ against nobody, you under- 
stand; maybe he did and maybe he 
didn’t. But when Lem climbs down 
offen that wagon, careful, and shakes 
Jim by the hand, gravelike, callin’ him 
James, and me by the hand, gravelike, 
callin’ me Edward, and inquires after 
our health most solicitous, why, I’m 
free to say it strikes me Lem’s been 
takin’ a little elderberry wine or some 
such-a-matter over to Oxford, and is 
feedin’ off his usual range a little. 

“I trust you gentlemen is feelin’ 
mighty well,” says he, wavin’ his hand 
elegant, “and I hopes you’re both the 
same. I won’t never forget your kind- 
ness to me, never, I assures you.” And 
with that, he turns round, takes a par- 
cel off the seat, and without another 
word walks over to the bunk house, 
majesticlike. 

Say, what you reckon that parcel is? 
It’s olives! Yes, sir, it’s a bottle of 
olives! And Jim, he looks at me, and 
I looks at him, and then, after a min- 
ute, we unhooks Lem’s team, and puts 
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’em up, and then hurries over to the 
bunk house ourselves. And doggoned 
if that Lem ain’t a-puttin’ on them new 
pants and coat again. He is, for a 
fact. And he don’t pay no more atten- 
tion to us fellers’n’s though we're a 
couple of toads a-sittin’ there. 

“Lem,” says Jim, after a minute, 
“what you goin’ to do?” 

But Lem’s face just takes on a cun- 
nin’ look, and his eyes shifts to them 
olives, a-sittin’ there on the table, but 
he don’t say a word. He keeps on a- 
sayin’ nothin’, too, until, finally, he gets 
them clothes on, picks up that bottle, 
and starts off toward the doby, like he’s 
the most mysterious feller in all the 
world. 

Well! Jim looks at me and I looks 
at him again, and then we follers Lem 
over, and when he goes in, why, we 
slips round to the winder, and peeks in 
some.* Lem’s a-sittin’ in a chair, un- 
doin’ that parcel, grave as a old sheep, 
and Mrs. Jarvis is a-sittin’ there, all of 
a flutter, like she more’n half suspects 


it’s another plush case. 

“Mrs. Jarvis,” says Lem, gettin’ the 
bottle out and workin’ at the cork with 
his jackknife, “do you like olives?” 

“Why, yes,” says she, pleased, “I’m 
very fond of ’em.” 

“Have one,” says Lem, a-holdin’ out 


the bottle. Mrs. Jarvis gets a little 
jigger out the drawer, picks out a olive, 
and starts nibblin’ on it, Lem watchin’ 
her, like it’s a mouse eatin’ poisoned 
cheese. 

“Feel anything, ma’am?’ 
when she’s about finished. 

“Why, no,” says she, surprisedlike; 
“nothin’ special. Why do you ask?” 

“Have another,” says he, a-holdin’ 
out the bottle again. “They stands for 
love, Mrs. Jarvis,” he says, cunhin’, 
“Take a couple.” 

Mrs. Jarvis laughs at that, merry, 
gives her head a toss, looks at Lem, 
archlike, and fishes out a couple. “Bet- 
ter eat some yourself,” says she, a-look- 
in’ at him coy over the top of the olive 
she’s nibblin’ on. 

“Thanks,” says Lem. “I et one once. 
And, besides,” he says, sly, “I brought 
‘em all for you, every one. You eat 
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’em.” And he sticks the bottle toward 
her again. : 

At that, Mrs. Jarvis leans forward 
a little, and she says, says she, like 
she just can’t help it: “Mr. Rogers,” 
she says, “Lem, it’s awful nice to think 
you thought of me to-day. Honest it 
is.” And she reaches out like she’s go- 
in’ to put her hand on his. 

“Hold on there a minute!” says Lem, 
drawin’ back, hasty. “Don’t you feel 
nothin’ yet, ma’am? Just a little some- 
thin’ different stirrin’ round inside you ? 
It’s important,” says he, earnest. 

“Mr. Rogers,” says she, a-flushin’ up 
considerable, “are you drunk or crazy ?” 

Lem smiles cunnin’ at that, like he’s 
encouraged a lot, and he leans forward, 
like he follers up the advantage, heavy. 
“Mrs. Jarvis,” says he, “I answers that 
question by tellin’ you somethin’ you 
never hears before, evident. Listen! I 
learns it over to Oxford to-day! Olives 
does come by the quart! And cheap! 
At two-fifty!” And with that, he shoves 
his chair back sudden, and ducks his 
head, like he’s dodgin’. 

We ketches on to once then, of 
course, and Jim nudges me and I 
nudges him simultaneous, and we be- 
gins to snicker, account we can’t help 
it, and with that Mrs. Jarvis looks up 
quick, and ketches Jim a-lookin’ in the 
winder, account he bein’ taller’n me, 
and not havin’ time to dodge. And 
Jim, he drops down on the ground, but 
I keeps on a-peekin’ through my lit- 
tle crack, and seein’ two people a-look- 
in’ at each other like nobody ever sees 
‘em look before nor since, I reckon. 
It seems like neither of ’em’s ever goin’ 
to move again. Then Lem’s expectant 
look fades out, and he rises abrupt. 

“T sees ’tain’t no use!” says he, plain- 
tive. “I been misinformed. And I| took 
a chance, and lost. I takes you up to 
Soda and gets married in the mornin’.” 
Then, of a sudden, his face clears, like 
hope comes to him, and he turns back, 
eager. “Mrs. Jarvis,” says he, “sup- 
pose you runs a tagger till he stops! 
What then ?” 

But she don’t say a word., Her eyes 
only gets a little smaller, and she 
breathes a little faster, and she shuts» 
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her hands up tight, and she sure looks 
-like when she does begin to talk the 
conversation’!l be carried on by her, ex- 
clusive. 

“All right!” says Lem, after a min- 
ute, broken. “I been misinformed, that’s 
all. We gets married in the mornin’, 
*Tain’t no use,” he says, painful, when 
Mrs. Jarvis begins to open and shut her 
mouth, like she’s goin’ to talk directly, 
“you finds I bears it like a man. We 
gets married in the mornin’.” 

And with that he opens the door and 
teeters on out, just as Mrs, Jarvis blows 
up, complete. Well, sir, we slips round 
the doby and hurries on over to the 
bunk house, and there’s Lem, a-sittin’ 
there on the edge of a bunk, with his 
head in his hands, dazedlike. 

“I been misinformed, Jim Slater,” 
says he, raisin’ his head, “I been mis- 
informed.” 

Then Jim sits down alongside of him 
and puts his arm over his shoulder, 
“That’s all right, Lem,” says he, sooth- 
in’. “Go to sleep now; you'll feel bet- 
ter in the mornin’.” 

“There ain’t goin’ to be no real morn- 
in’s again, Jim,” says he, “with the 
sun on the mountains, and birds a-sing- 
in’, and flowers a-bloomin’, and—and I 
been misinformed, Jim; I been misin- 
formed.” 

And doggoned if he don’t keep on 
sayin’ that, over’n over again, till he 
seems to sort of sing himself to sleep, 
and first we knows he topples over in 
the bunk, and is breathin’ like a rusty 
gate. And we ain’t no more’n got him 
tucked in when the cook knocks on the 
door, and what you reckon? She’s got 
a note from Mrs. Jarvis to me! 

“To be give to you personal,” says 
she, a-stuffin’ the note in my hand, and 
off she puts. Well, I looks at Jim this 
time, and he looks at me, and finally I 
opens the note, and it says to please 
come over immediate, private and con- 
fidential. And, say, what you reckon? 
When I goes over, Mrs, Jarvis has 
her trunk in the middle of the room, 
and is puttin’ things in it, like there 
ain’t a minute to lose. 
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“Mr. Turner,” says she, and her face 
is awful red, “can you take me up to 
Soda to-night ?” 

“No’m,” says I. “The roads is too 
bad. Besides,” I says, not knowin’ just 
what she’s drivin’ at, “Lem’s asleep.” 

“And I don’t care if he never wakes 
up!” she busts out, choky. “How 
soon can we start in the mornin’?”’ 

“Daylight,” says I. 

“I'll be ready,” “Say 
nothin’ to nobody.” 

“T won't,” says I. And I hurries over 
and tells Jim about it. We looks at 
each other a minute, and then Jim sits 
down and begins studyin’. 

“Pinto,” says he, in a minute, 
you ashamed, too?” 

And I answers him frank. 

“Jim,” says I, “I been feelin’ ashamed 
of somebody for a half hour back, and 
now you mentions it I’m free to say I 
ain’t surprised a bit if it is me.” 

“Well, all I got to say is, I’m 
ashamed of everybody in the whole gol- 
darned world!” says he, sad. “And 
yet,” he goes on, after a while, “I don’t 
know whether it’s worse bein’ ashamed 
and havin’ peace, or keepin’ your self- 
respect and hell-to-pay! Let’s go to 
bed.” And we does so. 

“Mrs. Jarvis,” says I, the next morn- 
in’, while we’re a-standin’ on the deepo 
stoop, a-waitin’ for the train, and she 
looks so old and wretchedlike, with 
most the paint rubbed off and only half 
the hair we started with, that I just 
can’t help myself. “Mrs. Jarvis,” says 
I, sympathetic, ‘“‘my heart goes out to 
you this lovely summer mornin’, be- 
lieve me. Be a sport now, and brace 
up before the train gets in.” 

She looks at me half ugly for a min- 
ute, till she sees I means it, then she 
stfaightens up, and I’m doggoned if 
she don’t smile, like she sure enough 
means it for once. 

“Thank you, Mr. Turner,” says she, 
awful tiredlike. “I'll try to be, but I 
don’t think I understand your system 
out here.” 

Now, what you reckon she meant by 
that ? 


says she. 


“are 
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OPHAM, the lawyer, 
nodded _ gravely. 
“Two hundred thou- 
sand dollars is a gen- 
erous price for the 
plant,” he said. “You 
can get it for less.” 
“IT mean to get it 
for less,” returned 
Cushman, in the cold, unemotional tone 
that was so familiar to all who had 
business dealings with him. 

“Then why make such a liberal of- 
fer?” asked Popham. “You run the 
risk 

“No risk at all,” interrupted Cush- 
man. “He won't sell at any price— 
until he has to. Then we'll get his 
plant at our own price, and we shall 
have accomplished two things by the 
very liberality of our offer.” There 
was a sudden glint of malice in Cush- 
man’s eyes. “We shall have made it so 
much the more heartbreaking for him 
when he finally has to sell at a sacri- 
fice, and we shall have made a record 
for ourselves that will disarm criti- 
cism. 

The lawyer nodded again. He un- 
derstood one of these reasons. “The 
fact that you made a generous offer,” 
he said, “will count for a good deal 
with the public if any fuss is made 
about the deal later.” 

“And,” added Cushman, “the busi- 
ness isn’t going to be worth what it 
is now when we take it over.’ 

“You don’t want me to press this of- 
a very hard, then?” suggested Pop- 
1am, 


“On the contrary,” returned Cush- 
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man, “press it as hard as you know 
how.” Again there was the glint of 
malice. “The more earnestly he is 
urged to sell now at a good price the 
greater will be his regret when he has 
to sell at a poor one.” 

The lawyer shook his head doubt- 
fully. The reasons, so far as he un- 
derstood them, did not seem to justify 
so large an offer, for there was al- 
ways the possibility that it might be 
accepted. It was, he thought, espe- 
ciaily unwise to urge it strongly. How- 
ever, Cushman usually knew what he 
was about in business matters, and his 
decisions were not to be questioned 
lightly by a mere salaried attorney of 
somewhat limited experience. Pop- 
ham, therefore, proceeded with the ex- 
ecution of the plan. 


Peter Hand was much annoyed 
when asked to put a price on his plant 
and business. Peter had begun in a 
small way as a cabinetmaker, had en- 
larged his shop from time to time, had 
added new departments, had increased 
the output, and had finally built up a 
business that justified a plant worthy 
of the name. Peter was getting old 
now. It had taken nearly a lifetime of 
slow, patient, hard work to accom- 
plish what he had accomplished, for 
the skyrocket methods of modern 
financiers were not his methods. But 
Peter had his reward in a valuable 
and profitable plant that specialized 
in certain articles of furniture. The 
Peter Hand cabinets, the Peter Hand 
magazine racks, the Peter Hand tabou- 
rets, and many other Peter Hand spe- 
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cialties were widely and favorably 
known by those who admired and 
could pay for fine work. “Peter 
Hand” had become a trade-mark of 
value. So Peter was much annoyed 
when Popham came to him. 

“The plant is not for sale,” 
Peter. 

“I am authorized to offer you two 
hundred thousand dollars,” persisted 
Popham. 

“The plant is not for sale at any 
price,” declared Peter. 

“It’s a liberal offer,” urged Popham. 
“You'd better think it over.” 

“Two million would not do it,” Peter 
maintained firmly. 

Popham tried to reason with him. 
In these days of great corporations and 
consolidations, he said, the little manu- 
facturer could never feel entirely safe. 
He lived commercially only by the 
favor of the more powerful; he could 
and would be wiped out of existence 
whenever he was found to be in the 
way. 

“Who do you come from?” inter- 
rupted Peter. 

“J. B. Cushman,” answered Popham. 

Peter’s brow clouded. “So he’s aft- 
er me again, is he?’ he remarked mus- 
ingly. 

“Was he ever after you before?’ 
asked Popham, for this suggested 
something concerning which he was not 
posted. 

“Yes.” Peter was silent a moment, 
as if debating the advisability of say- 
ing more. “He wanted a half interest 
in this business once,” he finally went 
on, the memory stirring him to wrath; 
“wanted me to give up or share the 
control of a business that I had nursed, 
as you might say, from the cradle, that 
I had struggled for, fought for, suf- 
fered for, that had been my life for 
years. And that wasn’t all!” Peter’s 
voice trembled with indignation. “He 
wanted to cheapen the output, cheapen 
my goods, on which my reputation 
rested, cheapen the Peter Hand trade- 
mark that I had spent years in estab- 
lishing as a guarantee of excellence! 
He wanted to make a corporation of it, 


said 


, 
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run the profits up by cheapening the 
work, juggle the stock; make a mil- 
lion or so, perhaps, on my reputation 
for honest work, and then——~” 

gesture of disgust completed the sen- 
tence. “I wouldn’t let him in at any 
price! All he could think of was mon- 
ey, money, money—made quickly.” 

“Well, he’s been making it quickly,” 
suggested Popham. 

“Yes,” returned Peter contemptu- 
ously. “Oh, yes, he’s made money fast 
enough. He got hold of another fac- 
tory, and he’s been absorbing and com- 
bining ever since. And he said he'd 
get me in time. He didn’t like the way 
1 talked to him.” 

“You can’t afford to fight him,” 
urged Popham. 

“IT don’t want to fight him.” The 
suggestion made Peter querulous, for 
it opened up such unpleasant possibili- 
ties. “I only want to be let alone. I’m 
not interfering with him; I’m not try- 
ing to get any of his business; I’m con- 
fining myself to the Peter Hand spe- 
cialties. Why can’t he let me alone? 
I'm getting to be an old man now; I’ve 
made Peter Hand mean something that 
gives me more satisfaction than all his 
money can give him; I’m comfortable 
and contented; I don’t want to have 
trouble with anybody. Why can’t he 
let me alone?” 

“Because your plant figures as an im- 
portant detail in his general plan.” 

“Well, he can’t have it!’ declared 
Peter, again wrathful. “It would be 
giving my good name into his keeping! 
This business has become a part of my 
life. He can’t have it! All the money 
in the world wouldn’t compensate me 
for the loss of it! He can’t have it, I 
tell you!” Peter’s voice rose to al- 
most a scream of defiance. “I'll fight 
for it!” 

Popham expressed his regret that 
Peter should be so unreasonable, and 
the interview was closed. 

Cushman insisted upon having the 
story in detail; he wanted to know ex- 
actly what was said and done, and he 
seemed to derive some satisfaction from 
the description of Peter’s alternating 
distress and anger. 
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“Just what I expected; he comment- 
ed. 
*“And 

Popham: 

“I'll attend to the next move,” said 
Cushman in his deliberate way. “You 
let him alone for sixty days, and then 
offer him a hundred and eighty thou- 
sand for his plant and business. Tell 
him the price will drop ten thousand a 
month until he sells. That will make 
him do:a little thinking.” 

“But he won’t sell,” asserted Popham. 

“No,” agreed Cushman, “he won't 
sell in two months or in four. The 
price will be a hundred thousand or 
less before I finally get the plant. I 
know the man.” 

Popham said nothing, but it may be 
confessed that he was not altogether 
pleased with his task. Somehow, he 
had absorbed enough of Peter’s point 
of view to realize that there was much 
more than a mere question of money in 
the affair, and he could not help feeling 
sorry for the old man—sorry that he 
was going to lose the plant that meant 
so much to him, and sorry that his 
own obstinacy was going to deprive 
him of a satisfactory return for it. 


the mext move?” queried 


II. 


Gertrude Hand knew nothing of the 
details of her father’s business, but she 
did know how very much it meant to 
him. No one who lived in the same 
house with him could fail to know that. 
He seldom talked business, but he 
thought business all the time—not busi- 
ness as Cushman would have under- 
stood it, however, but business as it 
appeals to.one who finds joy in 
achievement, who has pride in his work. 
The profit was nothing to him. It 
was necessary that there should be a 
profit in order that the business might 
continue, but that was of far less im- 
portance than the work itself. Nor did 
magnitude, the volume of business or the 
size of the plant appeal to him. He 
cared nothing about being the greatest 
manufacturer in his line, but he did 
want to be the best. And he was. The 
Peter Hand specialties, although few, 
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in number, were’ acknowledged to be 
of surpassing merit. 

This much Gertrude Hand knew, 
and, knowing, her father became to her 
a barometer of general conditions as 
they affected his business. The par- 
ticular problem or the particular tri- 
umph of the moment she never learned, 
but she could always tell whether 
things were going well or ill with him. 
She had learned to read him this way 
when, she being a mere child at the 
time, he was having his hardest strug- 
gles. 

In recent years, there had been hard- 
ly a ripple to disturb the placidity of 
his life. He had made his fight and 
had won; thereafter it was a simple 
question of maintaining his standard 
of excellence. He was firmly estab- 
lished ; the business was splendidly sys- 
tematized ; just enough supervision was 
required to keep him pleasantly occu- 
pied; no man could be more happily 
situated for the declining years of an 
active, successful life. 

Now, however, she saw the clouds 
gather. She did not know what the 
trouble was, but she knew there was 
trouble. Peter was abstracted and 
gloomy; he spoke in monosyllables, 
showed impatience when his medita- 
tions were interrupted, went night aft- 
er night to the factory. It reminded 
her of the time, following the death of 
her mother, when he had seemed to 
turn to the factory for the relief that 
comes with intense application to work ; 
and yet, there was a difference. There 
was no relief in such application now; 
it was the business itself that distressed 
him. 

That also had happened at other 
times in the past, but never recently, 
and never at any time had such a pe- 
riod of anxiety and depression been so 
protracted. A few weeks should see 
the end of it, but several months passed 
in ever-deepening gloom. Yet, not a 
word of explanation did he offer, and 
even her occasional inquiries brought 
nothing more satisfactory than an in- 
definite statement that he was “a bit 
worried over some business complica- 
tions.” 
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Lacking information, she refrained 
for a long time from mentioning the 
subject even to Guy Peale. She dis- 
cussed with Guy most subjects that af- 
fected or interested her in any way, but 
there was so little that was tangible 
upon which to base a consideration of 
this one that she instinctively kept it 
to herself. In consequence, when she 
finally did mention it, Guy was dis- 
posed to pass it over lightly, which 
was a mistake. 

“His whole heart is in the business,” 
she declared; “it is his creation; he 
lives for it; and there is some dread- 
ful trouble.” 

Guy merely laughed. That Peter 
Hand could be in any serious business 
trouble seemed quite impossible to him. 
He thought it an ephemeral fancy, 
something that would pass away with 
the night. How could he know that 
she had been secretly worrying over it 
for months? Even an accepted suitor 


cannot be expected to read his_ be- 


trothed’s mind on such a topic. So he 
laughed. And she was naturally in- 
dignant. They parted somewhat coolly 
that night, just because neither of them 
had the necessary information to get 
the other’s point of view. 

Sut, out of that trifling misunder- 
standing, there grew a determination, 
on her part, to learn more of the trou- 
ble. She decided that she ought to 
know the facts. She had sought them 
indirectly before, without success; now 
she must know them. How could she 
give intelligent sympathy otherwise? 
And, further, how else could she make 
Guy see the heartlessness of his levity? 

She found her task easier than she 
expected, for Peter was beginning to 
feel the need of sympathy. He had 
discovered that he lacked the energy 
and mental alertness that he had pos- 
sessed in his earlier struggles; he was 
an old man, for whom the thrill of 
battle had lost its attraction—a man 
who sought only to be allowed to go 
his way in peace—and he knew that 
this fight was hopeless. He did not 
admit it, but he knew it just the same. 
He fought desperately, he would not 
surrender, but disaster was inevitable. 
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Cushman was duplicating his spe- 
cialties, advertising them extensively, 
and selling them for less than the cost 
of manufacture. It was the old, old 
method of crushing a weaker rival. 
Cushman and his associates, with their 
almost exhaustless resources, could do 
this without in the least crippling them- 
selves. So Peter knew what the re- 
sult must be, and this knowledge was 
gripping his very heart. Repressed, 
unspoken, it merely gripped the hard- 
er. He was rather glad, at last, of an 
opportunity to put it all in words. 

“There’s personal malice in it,” he 
declared bitterly, when Gertrude’s in- 
quiries finally loosened his tongue. “It 
isn’t business, it’s vindictiveness; there 
is hate in the methods, diabolical inge- 
nuity in the plan of campaign. They 
are crushing me slowly, relentlessly, 
and they lose no opportunity to bring 
home to me how surely and methodic- 
ally they are doing it. Every month 
there comes to me an offer that is from 
ten to fifteen thousand dollars less than 
the one preceding it. Each month they 
tell me, in effect, that they have taken 
ten to fifteen thousand dollars from 
my business. It’s horrible! I feel like 
a man in a dungeon with the walls 
closing in on him!” Peter was pacing 
the room nervously, his mental anguish 
becoming more and more evident as he 
talked. “It isn’t the money—God knows 
it isn’t the money!” he went on. “I 
want to keep my plant, my business, 
my occupation—that’s all! It’s been 
my life for forty years. I’ve got to 
keep it! I will keep it! Vve made 
‘Peter Hand’ stand for something 
worth while, and I won't give it up, 
now! I’d rather go down in the wreck! 
My God! Why can’t they let me 
alone? They don’t need my plant; it 
means nothing to them! I'd even pay 
to be let alone—just to have the joy of 
doing my work as I have done it, just 
for the pride I take in it, just to live 
as I have lived! What’s two hundred 
thousand or five hundred thousand, or 
a million dollars, compared with the 
satisfaction I get from the plant that I 
have built, the business that I have cre- 
ated? What would I do without it?” 
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He paused in his nervous talk, sank 


came calm again, reviewing the situa- 


heavily into a chair after a moment of «tion sanely in the hope of finding some 


hesitation, and let his head droop wear- 
ily on the arm that he stretched out 
over a table. “What would I do with- 
out it?” he repeated ; and, then: “What 
will I do without it?” 

She dropped on her knees beside him, 
trying to comfort him. But words of 


comfort were hard to find. These men ~ 


of business could never be made to 
understand how completely and _liter- 
ally his heart was in this creation of 
his mental and physical life, and how 
certainly and absolutely the loss of it 
would overwhelm him. They would 
see nothing in it but a question of dol- 
lars and cents. Besides, there was the 
suggestion of personal animosity, and 
it seemed to her that something of that 
sort must dictate those decreasing 
monthly offers. They savored of the 
gloating of a man bent on revenge, of 
a desire to tantalize the victim. 

“Who is it that is trying to get your 
plant?” she asked after a little time. 

“Cushman—J. B. Cushman,” he an- 
swered. 

Her face became suddenly white, and 
she drew back involuntarily. 

“It’s all done in the name of the 
Western Furniture Company,” he ex- 
plained; “but it’s Cushman’s plan and 
Cushman’s work. He’s the man, and 
he’s after me! Nothing else matters, 
if he can only hurt me.” 

She rose from her knees, hovered 
over him for a minute, and then, as he 
raised his head, laid her soft cheek be- 
side his rough one. “Never mind, dad- 
dy,” she said. “He can’t be all bad, 
and we'll find a way to save the plant 
yet.” But she was very white and si- 
lent after that, and soon left him. 

In the solitude of her own room, she 
threw herself on the bed and wept; 
then, recovering something of her com- 
posure, she sat up and shook her 
clinched fists in impotent rage at some 
imaginary figure, after which she sur- 
rendered to tears again. 

“Oh, the cruelty of it! The heart- 
lessness of it! The unmanliness of it!” 
she cried passionately. 

That paroxysm passed, and she be- 


escape from the inevitable conclusion. 
But she could find none. The story 
seemed all too plain to her after hear- 
ing that name. J. Bs Cushman was the 
man who had made one summer miser- 
able, who had pursued and importuned 
her in his arrogant way, who had 
thought to “honor” her by-making her 
his wife, who had boasted that he al- 
ways got what he wanted, and who 
had so far forgotten his dignity in the 
anger following her contemptuous re- 
fusal of the “honor” as to descend to 
threats—indefinite threats, but had they 
not now taken definite form? 

J. B. Cushman—John Cushman—an 
overbearing man of twice her age, a 
man of supreme faith in the power of 
money, a relentless, merciless man in 
the achievement of anything upon 
which he had set his mind. Thus she 
had read him, and was not his course 
now in keeping with his character? «It 
was more unmanly, more vindictive, 
than she had believed quite possible ; 
but how else could it be explained? 
He would crush her father to avenge 
himself for the humiliation of her re- 
buff, and nothing would stop him but 
for her—— 

She shuddered at the thought. She 
understood, now, what her father meant 
by being in a dungeon with the walls 
closing in on him, That was her pre- 
dicament. Turn whichever way she 
would, there was no escape from the 
fate in store for her—unless she sacri- 
ficed her father. . It was not a money 
sacrifice, but the sacrifice of a man— 
or a woman. It was as if Cushman 
stood before her and said: “Choose! 
Which shall it be?” 

Morning found her lying wide-eyed, 
still fully dressed, on her bed, staring 
despairingly into the future. But out 
of the struggle had come the resigna- 
tion of martyrdom; her course was 
settled, and tears had ceased to bring 
relief. She rose wearily, changed the 
gown of the evening before for a 
street suit, and went down to break- 
fast. Peter had already left for the 
factory. 
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The mail came while she was trying 
to refresh and strengthen herself with 
a cup of coffee, and it brought a letter 
from Guy Peale. She knew what that 
meant: Guy was distressed by their 
misunderstanding—he always was— 
and his message would be of a nature 
to waft the clouds away. But did she 
want such a message, now? Did not 
the misunderstanding simplify her 
problem ? 

She toyed with the envelope a long 
time, while her coffee grew cold. She 
put. it down, picked it up, caressed it 
with her fingers, dropped it, pushed it 
away, drew it back, and finally hurried 
to her room with it, there to fight the 
battle over again. 

The letter was returned to him un- 
opened. 


Ill. 


Cushman was in good humor. Cush- 
man’s gooc humor did not exude mer- 
riment, as it does with the more light- 


hearted. and frivolous, and only one who 
observed him closely could tell much 
frem his tone and manner, but there 
were certain general indications that 
all was well with him and his plans. 


“Peter Hand show signs of 
weakening?” he asked. 

“No,” answered Popham, and there 
was a suggestion of regret in his tone; 
“but he can’t hold out much longer.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“He’s short of ready cash. He tried 
to borrow from the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Bank, but they wouldn't let him 
have what he needed.” 

“T spiked that gun long ago,” said 
Cushman, with just a glimmer of self- 
congratulation. “They know his situ- 
ation better than he does himself.” 

“But he still has a plant of value,” 
argued Popham. 

“To whom?” asked Cushman. “Is 
any sane man going to buy a fight with 
us? His plant and business. are now 
worth just what we may be willing to 
pay for it, and no banker, understand- 
ing the circumstances, is going to lend 
money on any such problematical secur- 
ity as that. How much was our last 
offer?” 


any 
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“One hundred and thirty thousand.” 

“Drop it to an even hundred thou- 
sand next time.’ He must be suffering 
some, now.” A hint of personal feel- 
ing colored the usually dispassionate 
tone, 

“ts 
quietly. 

“Killing! Huh! Only a weak fool 
dies of a stab in the pocketbook. Keep 
after him! Tell him his plant is worth 
a hundred thousand to me for forty- 
eight hours, and then it won’t be worth 
more than eighty thousand.” 

Cushman swung back to his desk to 
indicate that the interview was at an 
end. 


killing him,” said Popham 


The traces of a night of mental agony 
are not quickly or easily removed; but 
determination and cold water had so 
well served their purpose that Gertrude 
Hand’s appearance occasioned no com- 
ment when she called at Cushman’s 
office. 

“Gertrude Hand? Who’s she?” de- 
manded Cushman after glancing at her 
card. 

The clerk did not know. 

“What's her business with me?” 

Again the clerk did not know. She 
had merely stated that it was of a 
personal nature. 

“Hand! Hand!’ Cushman repeated. 
“Wonder if she’s related to Peter 
Hand? I must have him well on the 
rocks if he’s sending his women to in- 
tercede with me.” He hesitated a mo- 
ment, undecided. “All right, send her 
in. I'll give her a message for Pe- 
ter.” 

Gertrude, entering, seemed puzzled. 
“T asked for Mr. Cushman,” she said. 

“That’s my name,” returned Cush- 
man. 

“There—there 
take,” she faltered. 
knew you. I’m sorry to have 

“Wait a minute,” he interrupted, as 
she was withdrawing. “Are you re- 
lated to Peter Hand?” 

“I’m his daughter.” 

“Exactly. Well, I'll give you a mes- 
sage for him.” She came forward 
hopefully, although there was little in 


must be some mis- 
“I—I thought I 


” 
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his tone upon. which to base any hope. 
“Tell: him it’s a coward’s trick to bring 
women. into a game like this,” he said 
harshly. 

“Oh, he didn’t, he didn’t, he didn’t!” 
she cried hotly. 

He smiled incredulously. “Feminine 
tears are potent—sometimes,” he re- 
marked, “and the ‘mistake’ was a clever 
ruse to disguise the real purpose. But 
you know you didn’t intend to leave 
when you discovered your ‘error.’ Did 
he plan it all?” 

“He doesn’t know I’m here,” she 
declared. 

“I suppose not.” He was coldly 
sarcastic. “And he never told you 
about me, of course. You don’t know 
that 

“I do know; I know it all,” she in- 
terrupted; “I know more than you do, 
for IT know you're killing him!” 

“Not quite that.” 

“You are!” she insisted desperately. 
“You've gripped his heart in your 
hand, and you’re crushing it! Can’t 
you understand that?” 

“Hardly,” he replied. “Business re- 
verses hurt, but they don’t kill. I don’t 
want to kill, but I mean to hurt. You 
may tell your father, Miss Hand, that 
[ have got him just where I want him. 
I don’t believe in bringing women into 
these affairs: but I might as well take 
advantage of the fact that you have 
been thrust into this one.” 

“Oh, won’t you believe me?” she ap- 
pealed. “Can’t I make you understand 
how serious this is? Father is an old 
man. This has been his life work. To 
take it away from him is to turn him 
adrift, helpless, hopeless, purposeless. 
It will kill him, I tell you!’ Men who 
measure success in dollars may not un- 
derstand, but I know. Do you think 
anything less serious would have in- 
duced me——” 

“To what?” he asked, as she checked 
hersélf suddenly. 

“T forgot,” she apologized, ignoring 
his question, “that you are not the man 
I expected to see.” 

He seemed to find something in this 
worth investigation. “J. B. Cush- 


man?” he queried. 


“you? 


“Yes.” 

“John Cushman ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Cousin of mine,” 
shortly. “My name is James. 
did you want of John?” 

“Why, I thought he was you—that is, 
I thought he was the one who was 
crushing father.” 

“Oh, I see.” This phase of the sub- 
ject evidently interested him. “Know 
him, do you?” 

“Yes.” 

“What made you think he'd help 


= 


he announced 
What 


“I don’t see how that affects the sit- 
uation,” she parried, still unwilling to 
offend him by directly resenting his im- 
pertinence. 

“It doesn’t,” he answered; “but I 
am interested in John. He’s a damn 
scoundrel! Sit down and tell me about 
him.” 

She accepeed this curt invitation 
rather than terminate the interview. 
There might yet be an opportunity to 
make him understand. 

“I just thought I could induce him to 
stop the persecution,” she explained 
weakly. 

“If you know John,” he returned, 
“you know he’s no good Samaritan. 
What would he get out of it?” 

“I—I was going to marry him,” she 
faltered, after a moment of hesitation. 

“What! You were going to marry 
John!” This was so amazing that he 
was startled out of his usual unemo- 
tional brusqueness. 

“What else could I do?” 

Cushman’s astonishment passed away 
with thy exclamation, and he was again 
methtdical and cold. “Let me get this 
straight,” he said. “John wanted you 
to marry him?” 

“Yes,” 

“And you?” 

“T’d rather die!” she blurted out. 

“But you were going to do it?” 

“TI thought it would save father.” 

It began to dawn on him that he 
might not understand Peter Hand, aft- 
er all; that Peter might be a type new 
to him. He spoke slowly, as if seek- 
ing some, error in the statement of a 
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difficult problem. ‘You were going to 
Sacrifice yourself—marry an old repro- 
bate—twi¢ce your age—face life with 
a man hateful to you—and you thought 
your father’s predicament justified it!” 

“Oh, it does, indeed it does!” she 
urged earnestly. 

“You . thought John  scoundfel 
enough, as he is, to try to reach you 
this way, and still you were willing to 
marry him?” 

en” 

“There ought to have been some 
young man who could stop that.” 

This suggestion brought home to her, 
suddenly, the real sacrifice, the real 
struggle, and the futility of all she 
had done. She tried to hold back the 
tears, but they came in spite of her, 
and she buried her face in her hands. 
“Oh, I b-broke my engagement to Guy 
f-for this,” she sobbed. 

“You thought it serious enough to 
justify even that?” he asked. 

A faint, tremulous affirmative was 
her reply. 

A silence followed, broken only by 
the sobs she was trying so hard to re- 
press; and then she heard him speak- 
ing with the deliberation of a lawyer 
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advising a client in a business matter. 
“You’d better go home and send for 
the young man,” he said. “That’s- the 
thing for you to do. That’s-the only 
thing you can do. . I'll look into the 
other matter.” 


Popham, the lawyer, received the 
surprise of his life. 

“IT wish you’d see Pemberton of the 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank,” Cushman 
instructed, “and tell him that I think 
well enough of Peter Hand and Peter 
Hand’s business: to be willing to take 
over, at any time, any of Peter Hand’s 
‘paper’ that the bank doesn’t want to 
carry.” 

“But you're fighting Peter Hand:!” 
expostulated the lawyer. 

“Popham,” returned Cushman, “I 
never yet tried to help the credit of a 
man I was fighting. We're going to 
drop the Peter Hand specialties. And, 
Popham,” he added irritably, “I wish 
I could bar women from the office al- 
together. They’re an infernal nui- 
sance. One of them has convinced me 
that there is a type of business man 
that I don’t suppose I ever shall be able 
to understand.” 


@A. 


ROSETTE 


OSETTE is all in red to-day, 
Red at her rounded elbow stands 


A grenadine. 


The dim café 


She lights like fire on ashen brands. 


She watches on the tables green 
White balls that carom off the red. 

She sees the shadows shift between. 
And though no word by her is said, 


I know that tears are in her eyes 
For passions pale that pass her by; 
That spotless lilies symbolize, 
And bridal veils should sanctify. 


She shakes her head, this poor Rosette, 
She sips her sirup, pouts in play 


At me. 


And from my cigarette 


Her finger flicks the ash away. 
JoHN Curtis UNDERWOOD. 





f ROM the door of his 
small shanty, for it 
was little else, Joshua 
Avery could’ keep 
close watch upon 
Miss Nerissa Cooley’s 
gateway and _ front 
porch, the coming 


and going of friends 
or enemies, if by evil chance there were 
any such ill-conditioned beings, and he 
executed his self-imposed commission 
with a fidelity which was the well- 
spring of his being. 


At two o’clock, then, on a warm sum- 
mer afternoon, Joshua, stationed at his 
coign of vantage, with one eye on an 
old negro, weeding and hoeing in a 
garden patch, and the other on Miss 
Nerissa’s domain, experienced the re- 
ward of the faithful. He observed three 
sedate and neatly appareled women of 
a certain age—thirty-five is middle age 
in country communities—open Miss 
Nerissa’s sleek, white paling gate, and 
walk up the balsam-bordered pathway 
to the porch, where Miss Nerissa her- 
self stood, waiting to greet and usher 
them into the old-fashioned house that 
had been her family home for genera- 
tiohs. 

“Jane Wickersham, Lydia Warren, 
Drusilla Bailey,” Joshua ticketed them 
off, one by one, as he noted their en- 
trance and greeting. “Humph!” His 
cynical snort was expressive of gen- 
erous unbelief. ‘Missionary meeting! 
Humph!” He snapped his fingers in 
the air, stooping to throw a stick at 
an intrusive hen, disturbing his medi- 
tations with that ardor of thrift, which 
leaves no stone unturned in a search 


for a possible food cache, Then he 
smiled cynically again, witlr that man- 
ner of an opinion reserved, as if to 
say: “I’m no fool!’ He proceeded, 
then, to argue with himself: “Nobody 
ever sees the fruit of this labor in 
‘the Lord’s vineyard’ ; and Nerissa hates 
to sew. The minister’s wife, the last 
time that I asked her about it, told 
me that’—he grinned expressively, a 
dry sort of mirth—‘“that none of those 
women ever let her right hand know 
what her left was about.” 

Joshua settled back in his well-whit- 
tled old armchair, placed just within 
his humble doorway, and surveyed the 
unsolved problem of more than a year, 
that, dangling just out of his reach, 
had disturbed his mental peace, his 
sleep, and even his digestion—the ob- 
ject of this weekly gathering at Miss 
Nerissa’s house. 

There was nothing significant in it, 
a mere ordinary village or small-town 
occurrence, but if it served to arouse 
Joshua Avery’s speculations and com- 
ments, it seemed to have a peculiar 
effect upon Miss Nerissa’s nephew, 
Blande Barton, who, having arrived 
the night before for the summer, was 
lying in the hammock, in a shady cor- 
ner of the porch. He had been per- 
fectly comfortable previously, lazily in- 
different to an outside world, with the 
huge, overshadowing elms, that had 
stood guard about the house for many 
a long year, waving pendant arms lan- 
guorously and seductively in a gentle 
breeze, and scattering from their fring- 
ing July leaves delicate, lacelike pat- 
terns, wrought of sunshine and shadow, 
until he heard the click of the opened 
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gate, and. saw his: aunt advance to 
meet her guests. Then he sat upright, 
and, from behind a sheltering pillar, 
.cbserved them all, with politely amused 
and sympathetic glances of understand- 
ing, until after they had entered the 
cool front room, and he heard their 
voices engaged in animated discussion ; 
then he lay. back in the hammock, 
and, slapping his knees appreciatively, 
shrieked silently with laughter, beating 
one fist upon the open palm of the 
other hand, as if the humor of the sit- 
uation were of a quality to cause mirth- 
ful rapture; then he rolled out on the 
floor, and gave two or three expressive 
kicks, and finally betook himself to 
Joshua’s disfiguring little shanty, at 
the corner of the street, just beyond 
the outposts of Miss Nerissa’s lot; a 
contrast to the comfort, even elegance, 
of: the fine old houses, set a little dis- 
tance back from the street, which was, 
in truth, nothing more than a country 
road, well-kept and well-watered, lead- 


ing from one prosperous gathering of 


summer homes to another. These old 
houses were native, however, and the 
summer ones merely mushrooms of the 
season’s flowering. 

It were worthy of consideration that 
these two most interested, as they were, 
in Miss Nerissa’s life and acts. should 
find cause for emotion in the visits of 
her friends; for the mind of the village 
in which she had spent her blameless 
life, though seeking expression in com- 
ment.upon the visits of three old asso- 
ciates, on a set day, at a designated 
hour, each week, accepted them at their 
surface value, conceding that they rep- 
resented mute evidence of Miss Neris- 
sa’s sweet piety, and an unobtrusive 
desire to benefit the heathen; taking 
for granted that the time was spent in 
constructing garments for these un- 
clothed receivers of needed benefac- 
tions. 

Only Joshua Avery had his doubts; 
but, then, Jo Avery’s word went for 
nothing. Was not Miss Nerissa Cooley 
a romance? The town romance, whose 
very name drew forth mournful, but 
approving, shakes of the head, down- 
dropped fips and glances of suppressed 
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sentiment; and: was not Jo Avery an 
example of the hard visitations of the 
hand of the ‘Lord, Nemesis, fate, bad 
luck, anything one chose to designate 
as the source of “going down in the 
world”? Once Joshua Avery had been 
a figure in the community, engaged to 
Nerissa Cooley, when he had come 
home from college, to take possession 
of an inheritance. Now, he was “Jo” 
Avery, whose broad acres and family 
home had melted out of his possession 
in mortgages and bad investments, until 
he occupied the only free four acres 
left to him; and, with the aid of an 
old negro, cultivated vegetables and 
small fruits, to sell to summer visitors; 
and lived in what had been formerly a 
tenant’s cottage on his own farm; and 
all because he had refused to give up 
smoking and card playing at the com- 
mand of Miss Nerissa’s parents. 

Blande and he were great friends, 
sympathetically drawn to each other by 
many old ties, for Blande had never 
considered the broken engagement; 
and, besides, there were other things 
in that unspoken sympathy between 
them—the common lot, the common 
woe of mankind, for Miss Betty Win- 
stead, Jo’s niece, domiciled in one of 
the summer homes, not far off, had 
not yet signified whether she looked 
with favor upon Blande’s intention to 
spend the summer months in recuper- 
ating from and preparing for another 
college year, while dancing attendance 
on her. Miss Betty was inclined some- 
times to be too practical and assure him 
that he was lazy, and that he “ought 
to go to work.” She was, however, a 
nice little girl, and devoted to Jo; but, 
being a woman, of course had her,mo- 
ments of caprice. 

He found Jo cleaning his clothes 
and pressing his trousers, for Jo was 
as neat as a pin, and had not lost, with 
other things, the self-respect that 
counsels the cherishing of personal ap- 
pearance; moreover, he was still, at 
forty-three, a handsome man, tall and 
straight, with the brushing of silver 
through his dark hair, and the rather 
dreamy look in his dark eyes. The 
pound of the smoothing iron and the 
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rub of the cleansing cloth were grate- 
ful to both of them, symbol, as it 
seemed, of the eradication of feminine 
distrust and criticism. Blande flung 
himself down on a bench and watched 
Jo until he had completed his self-im- 
posed task, and then proceeded to fill 
a little, old, black pipe for a smoke. 

“Won’t your auntie let you smoke 
on the porch?” Jo asked, in suspicious- 
ly mild inquiry. 

“Why, of course,” Blande assured 
him, continuing .his occupation. “Cer- 
tainly—she never complains of pipe 
smoke. I’ve told you that before. I 
can puff the old thing anywhere I 
choose. She never says anything. She 
doesn’t mind. Aunt Nerissa is a sen- 
sible woman.” 

Jo drew his old armchair to the 
edge of the doorway again, having fin- 
ished the task that had been inter- 
rupted by his inspection of Miss Cool- 
ey’s gateway, and sat down medita- 
tively, if comfortably, running his hands 
over the arms of the chair, which had 


felt the stab of many a penknife. He 
twisted his lips in a cynical smile, not 
denying—nothing so positive as that— 
but withholding comment on Blande’s 
statement, with the reserve that prizes 


its own convictions. In time, while 
Blande smoked, he spoke. 

“There are no. sensible women, 
Blande. They’re all alike. Thank 
goodness, I’ve had enough wit to keep 
away from them. The trouble with 
them is that they want to drive the 
horse all the time—never want to take 
the harness off, and let him lie down 
and roll. Once give a woman the 
reins—and if you don’t give them to 
‘em, they take ‘em—and they never 
seem to think that the grass at the 
roadside is good to nibble at, and it’s 
a comfort to take a good, long drink, 
without feeling the checkrein on the 
neck,” 

Blande stretched himself out on the 
bench; he puffed a long, blue funnel of 
smoke from between his lips. “You're 
mistaken, Jo. Women of experience 
know how to treat a man; it is these 
young, inexperienced ones who make a 
man’s life—a burden,” 
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Jo eyed Blande commiseratingly. 
“You’re young. You've got the symp- 
toms, all right. I’ve had them, too, 
but I’ve survived, you see. Women 
are all alike; don’t make any mistake 
about that. Besides—do you call your 
Aunt Nerissa a woman of experience, 
a little, old maid who shut herself up, 
and has refused to see any one for fif- 
teen years? Humph!” 

“T call her one of the broadest- 
minded, most tolerant women that I 
know,” stoutly.. 

““Well”—Jo crossed one leg over the 
other one, drew a long breath—‘“your 
experience has been different from 
mine, I Suppose. | You know all about 
Nerissa and me.” Blande felt that he 
did, but not from his Aunt Nerissa. 

“She may have experience, all right, 
though Lord knows where she got it; 
but what she hasn’t got is pluck—pluck 
to take her own way.” Jo slapped his 
hand down on the well-whittled arm 
of his old chair, to emphasize his state- 
ment. ‘“Pluck—that’s what she hasn't 
got. Humph! What did I care about 
cards or smoking? They were only 
play to me. I never smoke now, and 
I never play cards with any one but 
you and Betty. You two are respon- 
sible”—Jo grinned, and waved a depre- 
cating hand—‘for my expert knowl- 
edge of the game of bridge; and,” de- 
fiantly, “I hope Nerissa sees us when 
we sit out here under my trees and 
play our games. She can have a good 
look at us from her front windows,” 
complacently. 

Again Blande was moved by extreme 
mirth, to Jo’s perplexity, for he urged 
an explanation. “What you laughing 
at, Blande? I’m just making plain to 
your auntie that if she still thinks cards 
are wicked, that I don’t, and that I'll 
play when and where I please,” val- 
iantly, 

“IT think she understands how you 
feel, Jo,” Blande spoke with proper 
dignity, “I’ve told her of your feel- 
ings, often.” 

“But—let me go on.” Jo took up 
the interrupted thread of his narrative 
again. “I was telling you about those 
two old crows—your grandmother and 
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grandfather—excuse me, Blande, but 
you know what they were.” Blande 
agreed that he did. Sent, an orphan 
boy, five years old, to two old people, 
who, having lived their own lives after 
a: fashion to suit themselves, were in- 
tolerant of any deviation from their 
ideals, and with an exaggerated belief 
in the prevalence of sin, Blande had 
always been convinced that had not Ne- 
rissa made him and his comfort and 
pleasure her chief object in life, that 
he, too, might have become a misan- 
thrope like Jo. 

“Well, they said that Nerissa should 
not marry me unless I would consent 
to go there and live with them, that 
she might take care of them for the 
rest of their days. I said: ‘All right,’ 
that I'd go. I didn’t mind. I thought 
if Nerissa could stand their narrow, 
straight-laced ways, that I could, too, 
since it was Nerissa I was getting; 
and, then, because I’d given them an 
inch, they proceeded to take an ell— 


the way people do. They said—know- 
ing that I did both—that they’d have 
no smoking and card playing in their 


house.” Jo laughed softly, reminis- 
cently, leaned over, and half-whispered 
to his hearer: “The sins of your father 
being visited on me, you see. Your 
father indulged in both, with my aid, 
and they thought that he was cut out 
for perdition, and that I was guiding 
his footsteps on the downward path. 
We neither of us cared particularly 
about them, except that they were for- 
bidden. But when they made that con- 
dition, then”’—Jo threw out his chest 
manfully, decision expressed itself on 
masculine lines—‘I balked. 

“I said I’d play cards when and 
where I pleased, and I’d smoke when 
and where I pleased; and the upshot of 
it was, that Nerissa, between the devil 
and the deep blue sea, was so miser- 
able that she said she’d never marry 
any one; got as obstinate as a mule, 
said she agreed that cards were wicked, 
and that I could take my choice be- 
tween them and her, and—here I am; 
but I’ve kept my independence, never 
spoken to her since. She can never 
have me back again. I'll never set 


foot in her house again. I told her at 
the time that it was final.” 

Jo’s lips were set obstinately, almost 
pugnaciously, for one so mild as he 
was generally. His eyes fixed them- 
selves on the sunshine, trying to reach 
his doorway in long slants of after- 
noon light, and then his face fell into 
shadow, while Blande smoked sympa- 
thetically. 

“T’ve often wondered how Nerissa 
puts in the time.” There was the hint 
of interrogation in Jo’s voice, the in- 
eradicable taint of curiosity as an ex- 
pression of a mind concentrated on one 
thought. “She never goes anywhere, 
except to church; and I see her, now 
and then, pottering about her flowers 
and plants.” There was almost an ap- 
peal for satisfaction, in that Blande had 
long been a source of indirect informa- 
tion for Jo regarding Miss Nerissa. 
“T’ve been wondering, for the last year, 
why she has Jane Wickersham, and 
Lydia Warren, and Druse Bailey there 
every week. It looks queer.” Jo’s 
voice trembled, the eager light in his 
eyes, the forward movement of his 
body toward Blande as the possible 
purveyor of information, betokened the 
asking state of his mind. “They don’t 
sew—Nerissa always said she hated to 
sew. They don’t read aloud—Nerissa 
always said that she preferred to take 
her information untranslated. They 
don’t smoke”—Jo waved his hand with 
a gesture of grim humor—‘“or drink, or 
play cards, as men do when two or 
three are gathered together.’ Now, 
what do they do?” 

Jo’s voice had fallen to a low tone of 
confidential inquiry, an assumption that 
Blande would genially discuss the sub- 
ject, drawn thereto by this diplomacy ; 
but Blande giggled, threw his pipe 
from him, laughed, and howled even, 
going through all of the antics that had 
preceded his visit to Jo; and Jo gazed 
at him, in mystified astonishment. 

“Missionary society!” he managed to 
ejaculate, when he recovered his breath. 

“Missionary society —. nothing!” 
grunted Jo disgustedly, “I’ve taken 
pains to ask the minister’s wife what 
they contribute to home or foreign as 
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fruit of their labors, and she says she’s 
never seen anything that a single one 
of them has sent in. No contributions 
to home or foreign.” 

“Aunt Nerissa says that she has 
nothing to give to foreign missions; 
there are too many heathen at her own 
doors.” 

Jo’s eyebrows wavered uncertainly, 
his face trembled to a delighted smile. 
“Meaning you and me, Blande?” 

Blande laughed and lifted himself 
from the bench, and walked about the 
neat little room, inspecting things here 
and there. He was making his way in- 
directly toward Miss Betty -Winstead’s 
picture, the photograph of a lovely, 
sweet young girl, standing on Jo’s old- 
fashioned bureau. 

“Get out your cards, Jo,” he said 
hastily, after a prolonged inspection, 
apparently seeking diversion from the 
thought of feminine inconsistencies and 
feminine perplexities. “Let’s have a 


game of double dummy.” 
And Jo’s mystery was still unsolved. 


Yet, the desire for the solving of this 
was not with him a vulgar curiosity, 
but that Nerissa belonged to him, she 
always had, and she always would ; and 
that very fidelity of his was but part 
and parcel of the same obstinacy which 
had kept him, as he supposed, from 
ever again seeking the love of his 
youth. Nevertheless, he was as much 
her guardian and protector to his own 
mind, living there in sight of her gate- 
way, almost in sound of her voice 
should she call to him in need, that had 
he been her husband, he could not have 
felt any more seriously the responsibil- 
ity of her welfare. 

Perhaps Blande and Betty, perhaps 
Jo’s own conscience was responsible for 
the fact that his doubts seemed to have 
communicated themselves to the village 
mind. At least, Blande and Betty as- 
sured him that a thought held persist- 
ently in mind through some _ subtle 
means becomes in time the mental com- 
panion of others, and finally through 
the universal mind seeks expression. 
They suggested that Miss Nerissa’s 
meetings might even become the sub- 
ject of a church council—such things 
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had been heard of in their village; and 
it might be the cause of a visit from 
the pastor of the church, which Blande 
told Betty he understood* was in con- 
templation. Both of these young peo- 
ple assumed that he was responsible 
for the suspicions and aspersions cast 
upon these small gatherings of Miss 
Nerissa and her friends. Jo was hor- 
rified. The more he thought about it, 
the more he realized that he had cast 
doubts upon these meetings, and that 
he had made insinuations to the minis- 
ter’s wife in regard to them. 

His conscience troubled him. He 
could neither eat nor sleep. Night aft- 
er night left him more troubled even 
than it found him. He considered the 
subject from every point of view, and 
the fact still stared him in the face that 
Nerissa’s privacy was about to de in- 
vaded and that he was responsible for 
it. He could not go and apologize, or 
explain his innocence of motive; that 
was out of the question. On the day 
of the meeting, Jo wandered all morn- 
ing restlessly, aimlessly, and at two 
o'clock stationed himself at his window 
simply because of habit. He watched 
the women, all three of them, enter 
the gate and receive their usual greet- 
ing. Blande stopped in for a moment, 
and mentioned the fact casually that 
the minister had told him that he might 
drop in on his Aunt Nerissa that after- 
noon. Jo was in despair. Twice, after 
Blande had gone, he started out of the 
house toward Nerissa’s, and twice he 
came back obstinately. 

At last he could stand it no longer. 
He hurriedly seized his hat and started 
to Miss Cooley’s. He had no definite 
idea what he was going to do—whether 
to confess to her that his gossiping 
tongue had worked her a mischief, or 
to protect her—he did not know. 

He opened the gateway with eager, 
trembling hands. Strange memories 
throbbed through his mind. Up, with 
unfaltering footsteps he climbed the 
porch steps, passed through the hos- 
pitably wide-open front door into the 
hall, and stood like a ghost of other 
days, in the doorway of the front room, 
unnoticed for some moments. 
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The unchanged room, still as he re- 
membered it, seemed to hold out silent, 
welcoming arms to him like an old 
friend, and to lead him gently back 
again to the days of his youth; but he 
was dazed, appalled, overwhelmed by 
what he saw there in the room. He 
could not believe his eyes. He even 
rubbed them to look again that he 
might be sure that in the centre of that 
room, gathered around an ancient claw- 
legged table, were Nerissa and her 
three friends engaged in playing cards! 
Bridge whist, he judged. He could see 
the cards and the scores, could hear the 
terms tossed back and forth from 
tongue to tongue. He leaned against 
the doorway, silently enjoying the 
scene, drinking it in in its full import, 
gloating over it even—the irony of it. 
Nerjissa Cooley and her friends playing 
cards! 

Suddenly Nerissa looked up and saw 
him. “Jo!” she cried, in a low, un- 


believing voice, as if she, too, could not 


trust her eyes. 

The color fled from her face, her 
cards dropped from her hands. She 
stared at him, pale, trembling. Across 
the years these two looked into each 
other’s face, then Nerissa sprang to her 
feet. 

“Jo!” she cried again. 
back!” 

She ran toward him with eagerly out- 
stretched hands, and Jo caught them in 
his own. But Nerissa remembered her 
friends and her manners. 

“Come,” she demanded. 
help me with this hand.” 

The years had melted into oblivion, 
the past was obliterated in a common 
interest. Jo sat at Nerissa’s side to 
look over her hand. 

As dealer, she held ace, seven, six, 
four of hearts; king, ten of diamonds; 
ace, queen, four of clubs; and ace, 
eight, five, three of spades. She made 
it no trumps, with the score sixteen 
to twenty-four against her on the rub- 
ber game. 

The leader, Lydia Warren, held 
knave, ten, three of hearts; ace, seven, 
six, four, three of diamonds; knave, 
six, three of clubs, and knave, ten of 


“You’ve come 


“Come and 
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spades; and, opening her long suit of 
diamonds, she led her fourth best. The 
dummy went down with the singleton 
five of hearts ; queen, knave, nine, eight, 
two of diamonds; king, seven, five of 
clubs; and seven, six, four, two of 
spades. Third hand held king, queen, 
nine, eight, two of hearts; five of dia- 
monds; ten, nine, eight, two of clubs; 
and king, queen, nine of spades. 

To the opening lead of diamonds, Ne- 
rissa hesitated a moment, pondering. It 
was dummy’s suit, supplementing beau- 
tifully the cards of the suit in her own 
hand; and, since she could see four of 
the honors, the lead was presumably 
from the ace. She took the trick with 
her king to unblock for dummy, and 
leading through the ace, to force it out 
if possible, returned at once with her 
ten. But prudent Lydia refused to give 
up the command. So Nerissa let her 
queen overtake, and returned the knave 
to demand that ace in order to clear 
the suit, using her club king for an 
entry. The remaining tricks almost 
played themselves, giving Miss Ne- 
rissa and her partner three by trick and 
the rubber. 

“Good for you, Nerissa!”’ almost 
shouted Jo delightedly. “Lydia’s being 
stingy with her ace did not make much 
difference. It was good play, though.” 

“Sound philosophy, too. Good com- 
mon sense. You can find all those 
things in a game of cards. Look at it! 
There it is! When any one tries to 
play your game, give him his lead if 
he wants it; and then turn in and play 
your own cards and his, too, for all 
they are worth; take the lead yourself, 
if you can, and play his game and your 
own, too, and beat—beat your adver- 
sary at his game. Those diamonds were 
mine, Lydia.” Nerissa nodded her 
head positively. 

They played all afternoon. Some- 
times Jo took a hand, sometimes he 
looked on. Play? Did any one think 
they were playing? They worked. 
Those women wasted no words. They 
played bridge silently, with only the 
language of the game for speech, their 
interest in personalities swept into ob- 
livion for the time being. All of their 
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mental: energies were concentrated on 
the cut and parry and thrust of the 
game. 

At five o’clock the women rose to go, 
but Jo lingered, watching Nerissa bid 
them good-by. She was a brisk, little, 
brown-haired woman, into whose bright 
locks only a few gray threads had 
found their way, and her eyes were as 
bright and clear and sweet as if tears 
had never washed them, and life had 
offered her never a dreary outlook. Had 
any one asked her how, in leading such 
a secluded life, she had managed to 
look young, she would have an- 
swered: “I have kept my mind too 
busy to think of growing old.” 

When she came back again into the 
room, Jo, still standing by the table, 
said slowly: “Nerissa, when did you 
learn to play cards?” 

“Fifteen years ago,” 
tly. 

‘And you four have been playing 
bridge all of this year?” 

“ay es 


sO 


she replied gen- 


“And you’ve never had any mission- 
meetings ?” 

“Blande called them missionary meet- 
ings; I never did.” 


ary 


She smiled, while Jo burst into such 
laughter as he had not known perhaps 
for fifteen years. He laughed until he 
cried. His shoulders shook. His voice 
broke every time that he tried to speak. 

‘The rascals!” he cried. “The ras- 
cals! They’re a pair of them—Blande 
and Betty.” 

“Now, sit down here; 
tell you all about it.” 
took her favorite chair. 
She always used to sit 
Her voice shook a little, a tear trem- 
bled at the edge of her bright eve; but 
she brushed it away with a little laugh. 
‘After—we parted, I began to think 
about the wickedness of cards; and I 
( letermined to find out for myself what 
it was. 

Jo laughed extravagantly again. “Oh, 
woman—woman, daughter of Eve!” 

“Well ” Nerissa~laughed, too. 
had taken their word for it before. 
I bought Hoyle and some cards, 
and began to study the games from the 
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Jo, and I'll 
Miss Nerissa 
Jo knew that. 
in that chair. 
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book. I could not make out anything 
sinful in them; and they took my mind 
off of—my own sorrows. So I taught 
Blande, because I really was convinced 
that it was a matter of opinion, espe- 
cially after I had read up everything I 
could about them in the encyclopedia.” 

“Why, Nerissa, you can make any- 
thine wrong, if you want to. Food 
and drink, and clothes, and houses, and 
lands, and—religion, if you care to,’ 
interrupted argumentatively. “T’ve 
known more intemperance and dissi- 
pation in religion than anything else.” 

“Yes,” agreed Nerissa. Then she 
laughed, and waved her hand toward 
the table. “I decided to take your best 
suit, and play the cards of it that I 
held in my hand to win—if I could.” 
She smiled. “And I wanted Blande to 
have no mysteries of withheld pleasures 
or forbidden joys, if they were funda- 
mentally harmless.” 

“But your father and mother!” Jo 
spoke in appalled tones of hushed ad- 
miration. 

“It nearly broke their hearts, at first 
but I proved to them, before we fin- 
ished, that the wrong in the games was 
a matter of association and opinion, and 
Blande and I used to play with them 
looking on. They regretted, Jo 
Miss Nerissa veiled her eyes. 

“And why did you never let 
know?” Jo was deeply pained. 

Miss Nerissa veiled her eyes again 
shyly. “I wanted you to find it out 
‘self,” she said in a low voice. Then 
quickly, almost with embarrassment, she 
took up again the thread of her story; 
she rose, and picked up a pack of cards 
from the table, and, shuffling them deft- 
ly, riffled them over the table equally 
deftly. 

“Since I took to cards,” she ex- 
plained, with a smile, “they have been 
to me a book of romance and of life, 
ever fresh, ever new, stimulating with 
changing conditions. I can read his- 
tory, prophecy, the story of mankind, 
the traits of humanity, love, and war, 
and theft, the struggle of kings and 
queens and knaves and all their num- 
bered following, for place and the pomp 
Look at those kings, sym- 


me 


you! 


of pride. 
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bols of the kings of the earth—mere 
pasteboards to-day, in the light of in- 
tellectual superiority. I can see Saul, 
David, Solomon, kings indeed by right 
of inherent greatness, not lineage, and 
fit for any time or place, but—human, 
frail. They played their games of life, 
but there was always one stronger than 
they—One.” She put her finger im- 
pressively on an ace. 

“Look!” She picked up a diamond 
queen. “Here is Elizabeth of England 
—heartless. Over there is Catherine 
of Russia.” She indicated a queen of 
clubs. “There is Catherine de Medici, 
cruel, vicious with her dark deeds; and 
here,” picking up the queen of hearts, 
“is Cleopatra, the symbol of the woman 
for whose smiles and laughter, for 
whose love men have waged war, won 
and lost kingdoms, armies, life; and 
there at Cleopatra’s side is the knave 
of hearts whispering in her ear, with 
the king at the head of his numbered 
following ready to overwhelm them, 
and still one above them all—Destiny. 

“And Napoleon! Think of Napoleon 
off an exile on‘ his island with these 
cards for his only companions, his only 
solace, his only friends! Think of 
playing with pasteboard kings when 
he had played with the real kings as 
men would with cards, won and lost 
his games, to win and lose again! All— 
life—the game of life! 

“But if they saved Napoleon’s rea- 
son, think of the reason of others that 
they have saved, the countless ones, 
the distraction they have offered to the 
worried, harassed, and the lonely. To 
play a game with them, one must have 
patience, self-control, intuition, quick 
wit, the grasp of detail, and the power 
to sense and seize a situation; for they 
call into play all of the faculties of the 


reason and imagination.” Nerissa 
laughed. “And Jo, they have taught 


me how to count. 

“Now, having found this for myself, 
was I justified in withholding it from 
my friends, who needed it as much, if 
not more than I? Blande taught me 
how to play bridge whist. There were 


three of my. friends who needed recrea- 
tion. 


Drusilla has a dissipated hus- 
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band. I am teaching her diplomacy 
and how to manage him and give him 
something to think about besides his 
appetite. Jane Wickersham has a large 
family of little children. She finds here 
her sole amusement, a much-needed one. 
Lydia Warren has an old, bedridden 
mother, irritable and fretful, poor 
thing! And she has a tongue like a 
flail, and because she gets no other ex- 
ercise, it goes all day long fault-find- 
ing. Lydia gets where she can exer- 
cise her own faculties without conver- 
sation, once a week—that’s all there is 
to my missionary meetings.” 

She spread her hands out witha 
quaint little gesture which was almost 
touching; and Jo, his voice broken, 
stumbled over to where she stood by 
the table, and took her hand gently. 

“Oh, Nerissa, Nerissa,” he said fer- 
vently, “you always were the most won- 
derful woman that God ever made!” 

When Jo left Nerissa’s porch, he 
walked slowly, meditatively, as one in 
a dream, down the flower-bordered path 
toward the well-remembered white 
gate. Blande was just coming in, and 
with that shyness which prompted him 
away from conversation about Nerissa, 
Jo said: 

“Been to see Betty, Blande?” 

“Yes.” Blande spoke with supreme 
satisfaction. “I'll take back what I 
said about young women, Jo. Betty 
has a wonderful mind, a magnificent 
grasp of affairs. We have discovered 
lately that we think alike on all sub- 
jects that have come up for discussion.” 

“But—your Aunt Nerissa!” Jo 
spoke solemnly, with the awe of just 
admiration. “She is a woman! And 
such pluck! Sheer pluck—and I said 
that she didn’t have any! And what a 
game she plays!” 

Jo moved on slowly to his little 
shanty, where the sunset lights played 
about it, painting its sordid lines until 
it became a palace to him in whose 
hand throbbed and lingered yet the 
touch of Nerissa Cooley’s soft palm, 
and whose “Come again, Jo,” had made 
him once more “Joshua Avery,” a man 
of distinction, capable of deeds of 
valor. 
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N occupation becomes 
a habit. George As- 
tell had a comfort- 
able balance at the 
bank, and his salary 
as editor of The Ad- 
ee vance more than suf- 
| ficed for his bachelor 
needs. Yet he went 
on writing when an attack of influenza 
had left him temporarily bankrupt of 
invention, and though he knew that he 
would put the stories in the fire. He 
was not the kind of man to damage 
his reputation by publishing inferior 
work, 

His failure to find ideas lasted for 
some months, and it preyed upon his 
mind. He sometimes told himself that 
he would strike a bargain with Mephis- 
topheles to get back his old power. He 
was telling himself so one afternoon 
when he sat in the editorial chair, read- 
ing the proofs of a powerful tale that 
he had written in the pre-influenzic pe- 
riod; and then Mephistopheles was 
shown in. He called himself Henry 
Saville Dickson. He was a tall, skele- 
ton-like man, with a sombre cough. 

“T’ve come upon a curious errand, 
Mr. Astell,” he stated. “I’ve some 
first-rate ideas for stories, and I haven’t 
even a fourth-rate gift of writing. So 
I want to sell the ideas.” 

“The—the Mephistopheles—you do!” 
cried Astell; and then he laughed. The 
Mephistophelian idea amused him. 

“T suppose it’s unusual?” the stran- 
ger inquired, 

“Very unusual,” said Astell. 
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art of writing isn’t so hard to acquire. 
The people who have anything to write 
about—they aren’t many !—usually take 
the trouble to acquire it, and write up 
their own ideas. Why don’t you—if 
you really have the ideas? You may 
be mistaken about that, if you'll par- 
don me for saying so. It takes a story- 
teller to judge if an idea will carry a 
story.” 

“I’m not mistaken about that,” the 
stranger asserted, “and I’m not mis- 
taken in saying that I shall never write 
the stories. If I could—and I couldn’t 
—I shouldn’t wait for that. I want 
the money now. Can you put me in 
the way of selling the plots?” 

“Suppose you tell me some?” Astell 
suggested. He thought—and - still 
thinks—that he made the suggestion 
with the sole object of advising his 
visitor how to make his ideas into sto- 
ries, if there were stories in them. 

Mr. Dickson coughed, looked up at 
the ceiling, coughed again, and then 
began to reel out plots in short, jerky 
sentences, hesitating between them, tat- 
tooing with his bony fingers on Astell’s 
desk. He had no charm of narration, 
but he made his plots clear, and also 
made it clear, by a brief running com- 
mentary, what characters were to be 
used to work them out. 

“Give him red hair and a limp; or 
something for: a label.” 

“Make it plain that she doesn’t know 
her own mind. Women never do!” 

“Soft, fluffy little thing; and obsti- 
nate as that sort is.” And so on. 

Astell said “Umph!” to the first plot; 
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sat bolt upright at the second; grew 
excited at the third. 

“By Jove!” he cried. “That’s a great 
story! I'd give something to have the 
telling of it!” 

“How much?” asked Mr. Dickson. 

“T didn’t mean literally,” Astell pro- 
tested. 

“T did,” Dickson stated; and then he 
coughed; and then he grew painfully 
earnest. 

“For the love of Heaven, buy it,” he 
entreated. “If you knew how I need 


the money !” 

“Try to write it yourself,” Astell 
urged, fighting with the temptation. 
“T’'ll read it, and help you to put it in 
You might sell it in a fort- 


order. 
night.” 

“Man!” Dickson interrupted. “I 
can’t wait a fortnight. I want the 
money to-day. If you won't buy the 
thing, I'll go round hawking it. It’s 
got to be sold. You may as well have 
it as any one else. What will you 
give ?” 

Astell considered thoughtfully. He 
had as much right to buy a plot, as 
other people had to buy his skill in 
telling it, he decided. 

“T’ll give you half of what I expect 
to get,” he said. “I generally make 
about fifty pounds—both sides of the 
water. Well, I ought to get a special 
price for this. I'll pay you thirty, and 
’ll put a note saying that you sug- 
gested the idea.” 

“No note,” said Dickson briefly. 
“T’ll take the money. It’s six times 
what any one else would have given 
me. You are a straight chap and a 
good one; and the plot is fairly yours. 
I hope you’ll do well with it.” 

Astell paid the money, and sat up 
all night, and wrote the story at fever 
heat. It was so good that he asked a 
hundred pounds; and got it. He would 
have sent another twenty to Dickson, 
but he hadn’t his address, and never 
heard any more of him. Anyhow he 
had paid liberally for the idea, and 
Dickson—an unknown writer—even if 
competent, wouldn’t have got half as 
much if he had written the story him- 
self. So Astell’s conscience did not 
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trouble him about the matter, though 
he would have preferred to state pub- 
licly that the idea of the story was an- 
other’s, if Dickson had not expressly 
forbidden this. He was essentially an 
upright man. 

The story attracted a deal of atten- 
tion, for it really was a great story. 
The plot was so true to life and con- 
vincing and yet so novel; and Astell 
had laid it out wonderfully. From that 
time his old power of story-telling re- 
turned, and even increased. He some- 
times jested with himself that he had 
made a bargain with the devil! 

The story appeared four months 
after his arrangement with the stran- 
ger. A fortnight later another stran- 
ger called. She gave the name of An- 
gela Anstruther. He recognized this 
as the pen name of a writer of fourth- 
class fiction. He had noticed her sto- 
ries on account of their originality, and 
had thought it a pity that the author 
had so little gift of writing. 

Angela Anstruther was not really 
beautiful, but she was extraordinarily 
interesting in appearance; very dark, 
very big-eyed, very thrilling of voice. 
She was what Dickson had jerked out 
as the description of his heroine; “pas- 
sionate-looking.” She spoke to Astell 
passionately. 

“You have stolen my story and pub- 
lished it as your own,” she charged 
him. 

“What story?” he asked; because he 
was bound to ask, not because hx 
doubted the answer. 

“*Passion Flower,’” she answered; 
and he remembered that Dickson had 
suggested the title of the story. He 
did not respond for some time. He 
noticed that she was in deep mourning. 
He conjectured that Dickson was her 
husband; that he had died; that she 
had cared very much for him. Her 
eyes had the look of a woman who has 
been hurt badly. Her husband had evi- 
dently stolen her story. She would 
never believe his account. The world 
would—Astell was accustomed to be 
believed—and that would hurt her ter- 
ribly. She should not be hurt, this 
passionate woman, this dear woman. 
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For, strange to say, “Angela An- 
struther’” was dear to Astell from the 
moment that he saw her. 

“T don’t quite follow you, Mrs. An- 
struther,” he said; “but that is only 
your pen name, I think?” 

“My name, as you know from the let- 
ters with my manuscripts—with that 
manuscript—is Angela Dickson.” 

“You sent that manuscript here!” he 
cried, startled out of his self-restraint 
for the moment. 

“It is no use fencing with me,” she 
told him scornfully. “I expected that 
your sort of man would try to brazen 
it out, and I am prepared. Although 
you kept the manuscript I have the 
rough draft. The typist has it record- 
ed in her book and can swear to it. I 
shall be able to prove that it was sent 
here before your story existed. Now, 
Mr. Astell ?” 

“Do you mean to insinuate that you 
actually wrote my story?” he inquired. 

“Your story! Your story! I grant 
that you can write as I cannot; that 


you sneered at my poor telling, and re- 
told it; but you took my idea in detail, 
step by step. You took my characters, 
took me—myself!—as I would like: to 


be—for the heroine. You stole the 
best idea of many years, as one of the 
reviews calls it, and rewrote it as you 
can write. Oh! Why did God give 
such a gift to such a man? Do you 
know”’—her voice broke for a moment 
—“TI used to love your stories for the 
eoodness of them. I used to read what 
the personal columns say about you, to 
hero-worship you. ‘Live straight and 
you'll write straight.” That was your 
advice, wasn’t it? It isn’t your fault 
that my ideals are not killed. It is— 
that I had an ideal of—of another man 
—who is gone. Nothing can touch 
that.” 

“God grant it!” said Astell. A lie 
will out, he knew, but this lie should 
not come out through him. Let her 
hate and despise him. He would not 
take away her ideal of the dead man. 
For something goes out of life with 
an ideal. 

“Now,” she went on, “I am too hurt 
and wounded to care about myself, 
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but I want money for my mother. I 
am going to make you pay heavily, 
Mr. Astell. I shall delight in doing 
so, in punishing you.” ‘The big eyes 
seemed to flame with anger. She was, 
in fact, angriest of all at her inability 
to entirely dislike “this robber” who 
had been her'literary hero. She felt 
that, the piracy unknown, she would so 
certainly have liked him. 

“Of course,” said Astell slowly, “if 
I have used your plot I must pay for 
it. I was ill just before I wrote the 
story. I may have seen* yours, and 
got it into my feverish head, and re- 
produced it unintentionally. I think if 
you knew me—if you knew people who 
know me—you would take my word 
that my theft was unintentional. Pray 
believe me.” 

“T do not believe you,” the girl—she 
was little more—said steadily, and was 
furious with herself for wincing at see- 
ing Astell wince. “I do not believe 
you,” she repeated almost hysterically. 

“T am sorry. As you refuse to ac- 
cept my word I should be justified in 
leaving you to disprove it. I do not 
think you would succeed in doing so, 
but—no, I am not justified in resenting 
the view that you take, although I am 
very sorry, very hurt and sorry. I will 
look into the matter, and if I am con- 
vinced that I unintentionally stole your 
idea I will pay you what I received 
for the story. It was a hundred 
pounds altogether.” 

‘A hundred pounds!” she repeated, 
with her big eyes bigger. 

“A hundred pounds. You shall see 
the correspondence to make sure that 
I am not cheating you in that.” 

“Oh!” she cried. “Don’t you see, it 
isn’t the money? It is the idea that 
I had of you! I should never believe 
in a man again, if it weren’t for “4 
She looked at her mourning with a 
suppressed sob. Then she rose ab- 
ruptly, and went. ' 

“And he,’ Astell muttered, “stole 
her story, and sold it to me. He 
wouldn’t let me give him the credit for 
the idea because that would divulge 
the business to her. Well, she shan’t 
know. The world is richer by a good 
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story; and I am poorer by—a passion 
flower that I might have gathered. 
God bless her!” 

He looked up the office books, and 
found that the story had been offered 
to The Advance, and rejected by the 
sub-editor, while he was ill. He had 
certainly never seen it.* Dickson had, 
no doubt, destroyed the manuscript 
after the sale. He was not her hus- 
band, he found, but her brother. 

He wrote that evening saying that 
she was correct in supposing that the 
story came to The Advance, and that 
she was entitled to presume that his 
story was suggested in detail by hers. 
He had, himself, no doubt of. the fact, 
and he was prepared to make public 
acknowledgment of it; but he must 
say emphatically that he had robbed 
her unintentionally. He enclosed the 
price that he had received for the story, 
namely, one hundred pounds, and the 
notes from the American and English 
buyers corroborating the amount. 

She replied that she had retained ten 
pounds and sent the remainder to the 
Authors’ Benevolent Fund. 


IT do not think I am entitled to more than 
I could have hoped to receive for the story, 
and I am sure that you are entitled to noth- 
ing. I prefer that you should publish no 
statement. would attach no taint to a 
story that will remain when you and I are 


gone. You will be punished sufficiently, I 
think, by your own self-contempt. 

He did not blame her for the last 
sentence. “She is probably sorry that 


she wrote it.” he told himself; and that 
was true enough. 

She passed him in the street twice 
within the next few months, and his 
look hurt her, though she carried her- 
self scornfully. After the second meet- 
ing, he wrote to her. 

Dear Miss Dickson: I am very hurt 
about that story. Will you give me the op- 
portuyity of making your acquaintance? |] 
have a hope that, if you knew me, you would 
judge me to be an honorable man 

Yours faithfully, 
GerorGE ASTELL. 


She replied formally that she did not 


desire to make Mr. Astell’s acquaint- 


ance, or to reopen a painful subject. 
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She did not dare to make his ac- 
quaintance, in fact. She did not believe 
his explanation, but she felt sure that 
he could make her do that—or anything 
else—if she knew him; and she had 
seen that he admired her. Women 
have a sixth sense—for admiration! 

Astell put her letter in his pocket- 
book and carried it about with him. He 
interested himself among editors about 
her work. He even inspired the ad- 
vice which the editor of The Passing 
Hour sent her, and which raised her 
from the fourth to the third class of 
writers; and he suggested the improve- 
ments, on condition of which The 
Lady's Record accepted a story of hers 
for the first time. 

“We had a difference of opinion,” he 
told the editor, “and she doesn’t send 
anything to me now—thinks me an aw- 
ful ruffan! But I was always inter- 
ested in her work; and she is a nice 
young thing, and fighting her way 
alone in the world.” 

It was just like good old Astell, the 
editor of The Lady's Record thought, 
and when “Angela Anstruther” called 
he mentioned the subject to her. 

“If I were you,” he said, “I should 
try The Advance with your work. As- 
tell likes it, and he is the kindliest of 
editors and the most helpful to young 
I know that you and he have 
but—I’m_ old 
almost your 


writers. 
had a_ disagreement, 
enough to be vour father: 
grandfather—if J had a quarrel with 
Astell I should suspect that I was in 
the wrong! It was he who called my 
attention to your work. In fact, he 
suggested the alterations which enabled 
me to accept your story.” 

“Then I will take it back !” 
hotly. 

The old editor smiled. 
pected that. 

“It has gone to press,” he said, “and 
—you are very foolish, my child, Think 
it over.” 

“IT will never send you another 
story!” cried “Angela Anstruther.” 

“Think that over, too,” the editor ad- 
vised; and she flounced out. 

She went back to her flat and cried. 


she cried 


He had ex- 
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She got out Astell’s letters, read them, 
put them on the fire, and cried again. 
Then she took out the relics of her 
brother—who had been father, mother, 
brother, and sister to her—for comfort. 
She opened the notebook in which he 
had kept the record of her stories while 
she was laid up, for she had been very 
ill at the time when Astell was knocked 
over by influenza, and was not fully 
recovered when her brother sold her 
birthright in ‘Passion Flower.” She 
looked that story up in the notebook, 
and saw a pencil entry: “See note at 
end.” She turned to the end of the 
book, and then she had an hysterical at- 
tack that fetched in the landlady, and 
her neighbor in the flats. 

The next morning Astell received a 
second visit from “Angela Anstruth- 
er.” She caught her breath and 
clutched at her dress when she tried 
to speak. Finally she put the notebook 
before him and tapped the last page 
with her trembling fingers, and he read: 


I sold the plot of “Passion Flower” to 
Astell for thirty pounds, for him to work 
into a story of his own. I suppose you won't 
like it; but I’m very ill, Angy. I can’t earn 
a sou, and I can’t see you ill and wanting 
things. I didn’t tell him it was yours, not 
mine, or he wouldn’t have bought it without 
your consent, and I had to get the money for 


you. He’s paid three times what you'd have 
made out of it, and he offered to put my 
name as part author, and behaved generall; 
ke a white man. I dare say you’d flame up 

bout it, dear old “Passion Flower,” if I told 
1; but you'll forgive me, when you find 

afterward I did it for the best nd I 

t down to avoid any bother between you 


put 1 } 
ind him. Bless you, little girl! I’ve hac 


thing better than other men in my poor, un- 
lucky life—the best little sister that ever man 
had. 
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Astell bowed his head reverently over 
the dead man’s writing. 

“You were right,” he said, “when 
you told me that you had the ideal of a 
man to cherish. I am glad to have it, 
too. God forgive me for misjudging 
him! Come, come! Sit down! Don't 
try to talk just yet. I understand.” 

“You don’t understand,” she sobbed, 
“how I feel about you!” 

“Well, I understand how I feel about 
you,” he said. “We are going to be 
great friends.” 

“Yes. You thought he had stolen my 
story and sold it to you.” 

“T didn’t know him, you see.” 

“And you didn’t know me. And you 
put up with my—my bitterness and in- 
solence—paid me a hundred pounds— 
took the risk of damaging your repu- 
tation—you did all that rather than hurt 
me ?” 

“All that rather than hurt you,” As- 
tell said steadily. “You see, we have 
written a great story together, little 
partner, so we must be friends.” 

She wiped her eyes and held out her 
hand. 

“There are no words,” she said. 
“Only—only—if you want a friend, try 
me.” 

Astell held her hand very tightly. 

“There was just one point in the 
story,” he said, “that was criticised. 
The man and the woman fell in love at 
sight. You have enabled me to prove 
it for the man.” 

‘And I will prove 
she said breathlessly. 

“Passion flower!” said Astell. 

She laughed and cried, and he took 
her in his arms. 


it for the w 


SA. 
TWILIGHT 


WILD rose red aflame on the hills 
Whence the weary day has flown, 
A rush of night down the wooded steeps— 
The sunset rose has blown. 


Here in the valley gray and still 

Go our dreams on their nightly quest— 
O that over the hills had gone 

The thoughts that never rest! 
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HERE are as many 
picturesque careers in 
the annals of Ireland 
as there are sprigs of 
shamrock on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day morning ; 
and one of them is 
that of Samuel Lover, 
painter, poet, novel- 
ist, and dramatist of versatile charmn. 
And he was grandfather, on the ma- 
ternal side, of Victor Herbert, who 
shows in his music generous inherit- 
ance of that same versatility. 

Resemblance between the two 
farther still; from a portrait of Lover 
painted early in 1800, the face appears 
that of Herbert to-day, except that it 
is less virile, a trait likely due to the 
art of the period, which laboriously 
smoothed out as much as it could that 
was striking. 

Herbert’s mother spoke fluently 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 
and was familiar with the literature 
of each; at her father’s house, both in 
London and Dublin, she was thrown 
with the quickest minds of the day; a 
great part of her later life was spent 
in identical circles on the Continent. 

It is only necessary to know these 
things to find how naturally the pres- 
ent composer came by qualities which 
a fortunate chance developed in sur- 
roundings that could scarcely have been 
more ideal had his career been fore- 
seen. 


goes 









To German environment a good part 
of that development is due, but in re- 
ality his wanderings, after early child- 
hood in Dublin, carried him almost the 
breadth of the Continent. Impres- 
sionistic memories of a street in Am- 
sterdam, or a square in Paris, mingle 
with his recollections of the long chest- 
nut allée that blossomed so gloriously 
in early spring below thé old castle in 
Stuttgart. 

But it was the Irish strain in him, the 
Irish quickness, and the Irish poetry 
that inspired his creative instinct, urged 
to expression by the picturesque variety 
of his boyhood’s surroundings. 

The clever Irishman needs only to 
observe to acquire education; the new 
is to him but a glove for whicly he is 
always able to furnish the fingers, and 
the one invariably fits to the other. His 
knowledge is rarely laboriously 
achieved, but oftener intuitive, and in 
consequence of the live kind; it leads 
him into fresh fields, rather than to a 
retracing of paths in the old ones. 

Lover, in all that he wrote, was de- 
liciously Irish in his expression; he re- 
mained a nationalist because he re- 
mained mostly in Ireland. Herbert, 
who did not, is a cosmopolite ; at times, 
his music sounds French in its finish; 
again, it is German in sentiment; but, 
back of it all, is the insinuating quality 
so distinctively Irish. 

In the old days in Dublin, there was 
founded the Birschenschaft Club. At 
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the head of it was Lever, the novelist ; 
its “Minstrel” was Samuel Lover. Of 
this assemblage of representative clev- 
erness Lever wrote the chronicle, and 
Lover profusely illustrated it, embel- 
lishing the cover with the “Blessed 
Dhodeen” of St. Patrick. The “Min- 
strel,” in recognition of his share in 
the task, received a gold snuffbox, 
which Herbert still carefully keeps, to- 
gether with a group of family por- 
traits that show Lover as a painter of 
delicate mastery and grace of han- 
dling. 

It was but natural to him, with his 
gift of cleverness, to determine to be a 
painter from the day that he first dis- 
covered his talent. Self-taught, he suc- 
ceeded to the point that, had he been 
able to accept a summons to England, 
it would have meant his appointment 
as miniaturist to the young Queen Vic- 
toria. 

For the matter of that, his work as a 
painter alone would have been suffi- 
cient as one life’s achievement ; but his 
“Legends and Stories,” his “Handy 
Andy,” and a long list of novels and 
stories besides, had the same charm in 
them that carried his plays into the 
graces of London, like his “Rory 
O’More,” for example, with its hun- 
dred successive nights’ run. His songs, 
through their fun, instinct with poetry, 
elevated the Irish stage song of the 
time from things of senseless vulgar- 
ity, and to-day one, his “Rory O’More,” 
finds a place in band programmes from 
Cork to Calcutta. 

It needs no great imagination to pic- 
ture what congenial comfort, as an old 
man, he must have taken in Herbert, 
then a small boy, on his visits from the 
Continent to Seven Oaks, near London, 
and in hours that the two spent to- 
gether under the big trees in the gar- 
den, Lover busily painting. 

Though memories of those hours 
were still fresh with Herbert, he could 
not recall the locality. Not long ago, 
a friend found the house, through the 
aid of Seven Oaks’ oldest worthy, who 
clinched his identification with, “He 
took my wife,” meaning, after all, only 


that Lover had painted her portrait. 


Following the death of her husband, 
Mrs. Herbert journeyed to the Conti- 
nent with her family,a passport signed 
by Lord Russell, and two bath tubs, 
strapped and packed as trunks in her 
luggage. And one of Herbert’s own 
first recollections is the mild sensation 
that they aroused, combined with a 
call for soap and hot water; for, in 
those days, baths were unique under- 
takings in Europe. 

At Langenargen, on Lake Constance, 
the family finally settled, until, with 
Mrs. Herbert’s marriage to Doctor 
Carl Schmit, they removed to Stutt- 
gart. It was then the Stuttgart of 
yesterday, before Italian villas crowded 
the seven hills looking down on its 
Markt Platz, which still looks, in the 
moonlight, like a fragment of medizval 
Nuremberg. And one who knew it in 
those days, as did Victor Herbert, will, 
perhaps, never feel that Christmas is 
really Christmas so far away from the 


’ Stifts Kirche bells, and the choral the 


horn players sounded out from its tow- 
er at midnight through soft flurries of 
snow. 

At the Humanistiches Gymnasium 
there, as the name so fluently intimates, 
Herbert imbibed a deal of Greek and 
Latin, to help fit him for his destined 
profession of medicine; but there is 
small reason to doubt that, while it 
strengthened the power of his mind, 
between times there came a more val- 
uable part of his training, in loiterings 
in the pine woods of the Hasenberg, or 
listening to the still live deeds of sword- 
bearing knights now asleep below stone 
effigies back of the Stifts Kirche al- 
tar. 

The ideals these things held and 
aroused were not those in the Humanis- 
tiches curriculum, but to his future mu- 
sic they meant this: A knowledge of 
the warm heart of romance that still 
beats in the world, and that all who 
seek shall find—as did Samuel Lover 
in his Ireland. 

When Herbert wandered into music, 
by way of the piccolo and the piano, he 
arrived finally at the ’cello in more se- 
rious mood. “Which we were glad of 
afterward, for, very shortly, the lawyer 
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of the estate ran away or something 
with the money,” he explained, with 
Irish lightness, “and we were up against 
a" 

For a time, he studied ardently un- 
der that master ’cellist, Cossmann, at 
Baden Baden, then in its high tide of 
gayety; and where, on the promenade, 
Madame Cossmann kept a booth for 
the sale of old laces, a spot where Von 
Bulow, Rubinstein, and the rest regu- 
larly loitered, for the joy of your great 
musician is always bohemian in its lo- 
cale. 

All the rest, before Herbert came to 
us, whether it was at Lugano, playing 
in the private orchestra and opera at 
Baron Denvies’ palace, or in Vienna, 
where he learned the real swing of the 
waltz under Johann or Edouard 
Strauss’ leadership, meant, in one way 
or another, a heightening of his prepa- 
ration, and it ended in an ability to turn 
his hand equally well to a waltz or a 
concerto. 

Not an item of his training has been 
along the cut-and-dried lines of for- 
mality. “When I think of it, now,” he 
explained, “I thank my success to my 
teachers. One must have an education ; 
but one can run so deep into science 
that it is no longer music.” 

Seyffritz, his master in composition, 
never taught him dryly. His direction 
would be: “Do your counterpoint here, 
but at home begin to compose; write 
for your cello.” 

The man’s idea from the outset was 
to cover the structural bones with the 
warm life of original thought. 

After four months of study, Herbert 
wrote his “Suite for ’Cello and Orches- 
tra,” which has been played the world 
over, and, one movement or the whole 
of it, is in the répertoire of every great 
cellist. 

“That only shows what the teacher 
can do,” is Herbert’s modest and log- 
ical view of it, “Deprived of the light- 


er muse of my Irish heart, I might have 
done nothing but lose myself in coun- 
terpoint.” 

He has been able to do light things 
seriously, and serious things with a 
deft lightness. 


The opera, ‘“Natowah,” which Her- 
bert composed for the Manhattan 
Opera, has been done with enthusiasm ; 
his equipment is ripe, and his fancy, 
buoyant from the beginning, is com- 
pletely in sympathy with the pictur- 
esque libretto, with its old California 
setting. 

“T have often been asked,” he de- 
clared, “what style of music I believe 
in, and my answer has always been: 
‘In only one.’ A musician with melodic 
invention writes melody; I do not be- 
lieve that there is music without it. 

“The development of the dramatic 
style has been, not forced, but logically 
natural, Gluck and Weber employed 
the /eit-motif ; Beethoven did the same 
in the phrase to denote a character in 
‘Fidelio’; Mozart, before him, followed 
it as naturally in his ‘Don Giovanni.’ 
It is in absolute music a development 
of the psychological part of it, which 
Wagner brought out on a higher plane. 

“In lyric moments, one must have 
the power of melody; a love song de- 
claimed would not be a love song at 
all.” 

In the whirl of modern life, interrup- 
tion has made solitude a lost art. Force 
of circumstance has left the heart of 
nature mainly to the farmer; the ma- 
jority of those who create must live 
within the populous call demanding that 
creation. And Herbert, learning by 
necessity how to economize the mo- 
ments, has made the hours take care of 
themselves. 

In composition, the key to his ex- 
tended accomplishment, in his own 
words, is this: 

“The time in which I cannot be in 
the mood to do one thing, I use to do 
another. The spirit of work is always 
alive with me. Those who must rest 
from everything for lack of mood to 
do one thing, do not know training or 
system or the great love for creating. 

“Sometimes one cannot write quickly 
enough to put down the thoughts on 
paper ; at others, one is not in the mood 
for it or up to it physically. Then one 
can ‘turn to scoring, the act of a painter 
in laying on his colors, and requiring 
its mood as well. Back of it all as fac- 
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tor in inspiring the mood is real love of 
work. Some wonder that I work so 
much; it is my enormous pleasure. 
“Sometimes I think a long time over 
one point, seemingly against an ob- 
stacle—that may last for months; then 
all will suddenly be quite clear. That 
I regard as an automatic movement of 


the brain, which, after sifting things, 


gives the required inspiration. 

“It is not my hobby to think too 
much before action. My best work is 
done under pressure; then one may do 
in half an hour what six months would 
fail to effect. 

“Schubert wrote more than any one 
man could well copy, and yet, had he 
toiled for months on the ‘Erl King,’ he 
would have spoiled it. The best things 
in music are done quickly, hot from 
the mind; as the Germans say, literal- 
ly: ‘In one pouring.’ ” 


Out beyond Dedham, on the crest of 
a hill overlooking a wide sweep of 
landscape, is “The Crossways,” the 
country house where Frederick S. Con- 
verse does his composing, and there, 
through long winter nights, he and 
George Edward Barton, librettist of 
“The Pipe of Desire,” talked over and 
planned the work together. 

It is a spot that any one of fancy 
would willingly drop down in and lin- 
ger. Indoors afd out, from the quiet, 
deep tones of the library, to the far 
Blue Hills that shut in the horizon, the 
whole tells of a carefree independence ; 
the setting of Converse’s life shows no 
sign of struggle to attain it. 

In that he has been fortunate, with 
reservations, for it is a kind of fortune 
that few with the creative gift know 
how to survive. 

His knowledge of this, and philos- 
ophy in meeting it, he put briefly: “I 
am not sure that the distractions of 
those who are not forced to do things, 
do not present greater difficulties; but 
those conditions should not make any 
difficulties. There is no time for much 
else but hard work if one wants to ac- 
complish anything in music.” 

“I cannot help writing; it is almost 
like a vice,” he says of it; and so meets 


the situation, not as a poet who must 
write in Order that he may eat, but that 
he can eat, a distinction with a fortu- 
nate difference. 

His make-up is one of sharp con- 
trasts; knowledge of it comes before 
he speaks. Big of frame, he has that 
gentleness which sometimes makes the 
most striking trait of people physically 
big. But his face, though strong, is the 
face of a poet, serious, introspective, 
deeply thoughtful. 

While the larger part of his life is 
on the dreamy, unpractical side, that 
physical strength of his seems equal 
to balancing and making it normal. 

Beyond this, as with all men of poetic 
ideals and creative talent, there is that 
about him which sets him apart from 
the rest; painters, sculptors, writers of 
that same type share it in common, a 
trace of the luminous that comes from 
reaching out toward the infinite. 

With him, the obverse of this is his 
love of golf, boating, riding, and the 
things that men mostly do; and poetic 
idealists do not. Converse’s education 
at Harvard had doubtless much to do 
with this rounding-out process. 

English literature he knows thor- 
oughly, Stevenson and Thackeray are 
his favorite novelists, and the poetry 
of Keats, Shelley, and Rossetti appeal 
to him strongest for musical setting. 

“Though in the English language,” 
he says of his experience, “it is difficult 
to find things done with a fine hand 
that are not sentimental. Rossetti has 
many good lines, but few others are 
like him. 

“Beautiful poems one finds in plenty, 
only they are too full of meaning to be 
lyric. In that lyric spirit, the French 
and Germans are more successful. 
Shelley and Keats, as well as Rossetti, 
had that kind of imagination. Think 
of Heine’s fancy; his verses are so lyric 
that they sing themselves.” 

MacDowell’s point of view was 
closely similar. And it is this sketchily 
conveyed fullness of meaning, this in- 
timation of emotions which lend them- 
selves to the heightening power of mu- 
sic that made appeal to Conver’c in 
Barton’s libretto. 
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In this aspect, it seems unlikely that 
any opera book furnishes better lines 
than these in “The Pipe of Desire”; 
they are like an artist’s ready palette 
for the composer to deal with. 


’Tis the Pipe God gave to Lilith, 
And she played to man in Eden, 
3ut its charm was rent by woman; 
Now we play its potent music 
That those in solitude may hear, 
And continue, restless, wandering, 
Searching ever. 
Let thy tune, now sad, now merry, 
Wax and wane with every breath; 
Let the joy of love’s beginning 
Blend into the chant of death. 
Let the mortal who dares play thee, 
Without knowledge of thy mood, 
Pale in terror at thy meaning, 
And die when he has understood. 


If you should spend hours of a sum- 
mer night talking with Converse under 
the wistaria-covered pergola at ‘The 
Crossways,” the surroundings would 
seem but a part of the quiet, undis- 
turbed harmony that few men, or rather 
few American men, know in their lives. 
It appears but natural that “The Pipe 
of Desire” should be planned and writ- 
ten there as he described: 

“Tt was the peculiar quality of Bar- 
ton’s fancy and imagination that ap- 
pealed to me; we spent hours over it, 
for he practically lived here during the 
writing of the libretto. 

“We did the work for our own sat- 
isfaction. We thought we would see 
whether we could write a good opera, 
not with a view to having it presented, 
though that we hoped for, but with the 
consideration of making a good piece 
of work,” was the characteristic way 
that he put it. 

In composing, Converse writes prac- 
tically day and night without cessa- 
tion ; in scoring the completed work, he 
stays at it for hours at a stretch; his 
physique sustains his mood; the’ plane 
of his mental development is allowed 
absolute opportunity, all that he has in 
him he is able to bring out. 

“T was always engrossed in music,” 
he said of his beginnings, “and, though 
withe :t much technical talent for the 
pianc, I studied it.” 


Composition he first took up under 
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the sympathetic encouragement of Jun- 
ius W. Hill; later at Harvard, with 
-aine, he followed all the courses in 
Fugue and Instrumentation. On this 
solid foundation, he presently built in 
Germany ; but it is difficult to imagine 
Converse, with his dramatic instinct, 
as a pupil there of Rheinberger, so 
formal in his outlook on music. More 
in keeping with his own vein must have 
been another master at Munich, Erd- 
mansdorfer, distinguished for his con- 
ducting in St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
where he brought out many of Tschai- 
kowsky’s works, 

The entire combination of this train- 
ing, and his own self-development, have 
left him catholic in his tastes. “I am 
as modern as anybody in my selections, 
but I turn to Bach, Beethoven, and 
Wagner for my satisfaction in real mu- 
sic,” is his assertion. 

In touching on certain modern tend- 
encies, this followed: “I admire De- 
bussy as a subtle phase of expression 
in a limited field. Miniature it is, and 
sophisticated miniature at that; but 
there is something really genuine in it. 
I do not think, though, that its possi- 
bilities are great; while beautiful in a 
way, it cannot convey breadth.” 

If Converse’s outlook on life has been 
broadened by contact in many lands, 
his heart remains only of one; Ameri- 
can in manner, bearing, speech, and 
spirit. “I like,” he declared, “to rub 
shoulders with everybody; I am abso- 
lutely democratic.” 

Optimistic he is, with that 
thetic optimism which makes other peo- 
ple successfully live up to what is ex- 
pected of them, and makes him ex- 
claim: “There is good in every man!” 

It is a curious thing to casually talk 
with the neighbors, not always unso- 
phisticated, of a man who does things 
—tnfortunately, in instances, they sep- 
arate him from his work in order to 
conveniently admire it. They may take 
pride in the one, and amusement, or 
less, in the other. But in Dedham, 
Converse seems to come as¢man before 
composer. 

As in the case of 
opera, “The Pipe of 


sympa- 


Converse’s first 
Desire,” his sec- 











ond—with the scene laid in California, 
during Mexican war times, and of 
which he, himself, is writing the libret- 
to—is in English. 

The defense of English as a singable 
language comes from him with an au- 
thority practical as well as theoretical. 
Not, as many others have done, does 
he lay all the burden at the door of the 
singer, but gives to the composer, as 
well, his share of it. 

“If the English text is properly treat- 
ed by the composer—that is, with con- 
sideration of the diction—English is a 
beautiful language to sing,” is his firm 
opinion. “A very grave point with 
singers of English, and particularly 
American singers—though the same 
may be said of actors both English and 
American—they do not know how to 
speak the language. 


R 


THE DARK HOUSE 


HY is there dark in your house, black Feargus, 
And a sound of grieving, 
And in the eaves a fluttering 
Of swallows leaving?” 


’ ; The red and white ? 





By sword she died ; 


Lies at her side.’ 


For fair Etain!’’ 


For honor slain.” 
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“There is worse than dark of night, old mother, 
And worse than grieving ; 

And more is gone from out the house 
Than swallows leaving.” 


“And have you slain Etain, black Feargus, 


Why lies she on the bridal bed 
All white to-night ?” 


“Etain was won with sword, old mother, 


And dead by sword her young lover 


“Woe on all your house, black Feargus, 


“Woe is on my house, old mother, 
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“The trouble does not come irom 
English being unsingable, but from 


lack of knowledge of its diction. 

“The average American singer can- 
not understand that the word is nec- 
essary. Others, again, have been led 
back, perhaps, by bad translations, to 
the original text of a work. But Bis- 
pham, for instance, contrives even with 
bad translations to give meaning 
through his exquisite diction. 

“Many American singers, in study- 
ing German and* French, give an at- 
tention to diction that they would never 
think of giving to it in their own lan- 
guage. 

“English is singable; for mere sound 
it is better than German, but it must be 
done from the artistic standpoint, and 
with the same care that other nations 
give to their speech in music.” 







ErHet CLIFFORD. 
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ATELY, the wife of 
“Mr. Jonathan Grubbe, 
| financier and = ex- 
rancher, had made up 
her mind to run away 
with Grierson, should 
the proposal come 
from him. 

Had the question 
been put to her coldly, she might have 
adduced many reasons, but in the pri- 
vacy of her own mind she knew that 
the dominating influence that was urg- 
ing her to leap the walls of conven- 
tion was her own insatiable craving for 
the romantic. 

She was a 
moulded for 
stance, the master, 
her as an ordinary 
nothing so tragic in this world as a 
disappointed woman, Her avowed bit- 
terness toward the world general is 
a mask, ice-thin, to the weakest of wills. 
She clutches at possibilities with con- 
vulsive starts; and the oftener she is 
beaten back, baffled, the stronger her 
determination to be free. 

But a more pathetic anomaly in the 
Grubbe household was the financier 
himself. He loved his wife, loved her 
now, and the only lie that he lived lay 
in pretending to himself and his friends 
that his love was reciprocated. 

Mr. Jonathan Grubbe was _ nearly 
fifty, and a widower, when he came 
with his wealth and his 
to seek consolation for a bereave- 
time, he had deemed 
Aided by a few letters of 





woman who had been 
romance; and circum- 
after all, had used 
being. 


to England 
boy 
ment that, at one 
irreparable. 


There is °* 


_ elapsed, 


introduction from men who knew his 
worth, but chiefly by the depth of his 
purse and the extraordinary business 
acumen of which he was capable, he 
had been received, not without some 
condescension, by those who moved in 
a world high above his own. With 
the capital accumulated by toil in the 
Western world, he had turned to finan- 
cial speculations, and the luck that 
seems to favor the novitiate in these 
matters was always with him. When 
men who had spent the best years of 
their lives in the precincts of the Stock 
Exchange were struggling amid the 
débris of a “good thing” gone wrong, 
Jonathan Grubbe was invariably sail- 
ing comfortably on the top of the wave. 
He was an enigma to his broker, who, 
instead of being the adviser, was mere- 
ly the advised. 
“Clear out my Steels!” Grubbe 
would telephone, and before the aston- 
ished broker could answer that “Steels” 
were soaring in the market, he was cut 
off. And, before twelve hours had 
“Steels” could be had .for the 
asking. 
Buy four thousand Pacs!” 

“Why, man, you can have them for 
nothing,” would come the pathetic 
voice of the broker. 

“All the better,” Grubbe would drawl, 
“cinch ‘em. They'll be mushrooms to- 
morrow. And, sure enough, the de- 
spised “Pacs” of to-day would spring 
into prominence on the morrow. 

Luck soon brings a reputation to a 
man, and so the circle of Mr. Jonathan 
Grubbe’s friends widened. Women of 




















social standing were content to tolerate 
his moroseness and his Western accent 
and manners, so long as he was ready 
to throw out a financial hint for their 
benefit, His marriage with Lola 
Graeme had caused but little stir, and 
the difference between their ages—she 
was twenty years his junior—had pro- 
vided only a minor topic of gossip. 
The Graemes were known to be as 
near the rocks of insolvency as is com- 
fortable, and the match was generally 
accepted as a “useful” one. Lola’s ac- 
knowledged beauty had won_ her 
many suitors, but none that could be 
of material assistance to the Graeme 
household. The wedding had been of 
the simplest, this at Grubbe’s expressed 
desire. His happiness in having found 
a mother to his boy, Billee, “needed 
no gilding,” he thought. But on the 
house at Knightsbridge, to which he 
took his bride, he spared no expense. 
If money can buy comfort, the house 
was a paradise. 

Yet Lola was unhappy, although the 
marriage itself had not been one merely 
of convenience. At first, she had seen 
in her husband the rough exterior of 
romance, and that had appealed to her 
susceptible nature. For the first six 
months of their married life, she had 
loved him with a depth of feeling that 
completely disconcerted the prophets. 
Then had come what to her seemed 
the disillusionment. If there was ro- 
mance in this man, he concealed it. Of 
his past, he said little or nothing. Of 
his boy, he said everything. His whole 
life seemed bound up in that of the 
hoy, and he treasured a smile by her 
for the boy more than one intended for 
himself. Even a child can become a 
rival in the eyes of a highly strung 
woman, and so Billee Boy became the 
“third party.” 

Roger Grierson was the antithesis of 
Grubbe. He was.-the dilettante to whom 
the drawing-rooms of society are ever 
open. He was a poet to the ladies, 
a mystery to the men, and in secret 
he conducted a little Stock Exchange 
gambling, with what success only he 
himself knew. He had met Grubbe at 
one of the few social gatherings which 
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the richer man attended, and in the ex- 
rancher he professed to find a “study” 
which it pleased him to flatter. The 
night he was invited to a quiet little 
supper at the Knightsbridge house was 
the commencement of a new life for 
Lola. 

She had affected a gown of white 
clinging silk, and in her dark hair had 
been thrust, carelessly, a deep-red car- 
nation. She was reclining on a low 
divan when Grierson entered the room, 
the warm light of the shaded lamps 
paling her face, and throwing into 
striking relief the dark, brilliant eyes. 
As she rose languidly to greet him, 
his poet’s eye drank in the full glory 
of her symmetrical figure, and his 
words of admiration sounded low and 
musical, in contrast with the bluff, un- 
polished appreciation of Jonathan. 

“Grierson, my boy, you’ve never seen 
a picture like that, I'll bet.” And he 
leaned forward, to touch the fragile 
thing that had linked its life with his. 

She sprang back, with a gesture of 
annoyance which only Grierson under- 
stood, 

“Jonathan, you forget yourself! This 
is not exactly an exhibition for Mr. 
Grierson’s entertainment.” Her face 
was flushed, and as she moved to the 
bell, to order supper, her whole body 
quivered with her sense of shame. 
Grierson came to the rescue. 

“It were a poor tongue that could 


remain unmoved at a_ glimpse of 

heaven,” he said quietly, and Jonathan 

threw him a glance of gratitude. 
“Lola’s not been very well,” he 


apologized, ‘‘and—and, well, a ranch 
isn’t the best school in the world for a 
lover, is it?” 

She swung round on her heel. 

“Please let us forget the ranch to- 
night,” she said coldly. “You know 
how it bores me.” 

Jonathan laughed awkwardly, and 
tugged at the short beard, in which 
the gray was rapidly hiding the brown. 

“My dear, I’m sorry. Grierson, my 
boy, you must give us a bit of music 
to-night, and liven her up. I’m a dull 
old fellow, and I suppose it isn’t fair 
to any woman to have to put up with 
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me. We'll have something to eat, and 
then you can play us that prefty 


thing you gave at Mrs. Steinham’s 





party. You remember it? The bit that 
goes ” He stopped abruptly, as he 


caught the look on Lola’s face; then 
turned pathetically to Grierson for help. 

“You mean that fragment by Bach?” 
There was a malicious gleam in Grier- 
son’s eyes, 

“That’s the fellow,’ Jonathan as- 
sented. ‘‘Lola’s favorite, isn’t it, dear? 
I suppose you don’t happen to be on 
speaking terms with the man, Grier- 
son? I would pay him anything in 
reason for something done especially 
for my wife. You-——” 

Lola dropped a miniature, with which 
she had been toying. Her cheeks were 
aflame again. She saw nothing of the 
bait that Grierson had thrown on the 
waters; she saw only the uncouth, 
broad-shouldered man, who was stand- 
ing gazing at her, apologetically, for 
having once again “put his foot in it.” 

Then she suddenly caught Grierson’s 
spirit of ridicule, and deemed it ex- 
pedient to emulate it. 

“Jonathan, you forget, again, that 
money can’t buy everything, not even 
a ticket to the place where—where Mr. 
Grierson might have the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Bach.” 

Grierson laughed loudly at the re- 
mark, and Jonathan tugged hard at his 
beard, like one at his wits’ end to re- 
turn an answer, 

“Well, well, we'll have some supper,” 
he said. Then, brightening: “You 
shall see the new piano that I bought 
last week. Hunston wanted a hundred 
and twenty guineas for it. What do 
you think I gave for it?” 

The announcement that supper was 
ready saved another contretemps. 

Halfway through the meal, Jonathan 
rose abruptly from the table, and, se- 
lecting a pineapple from a dessert dish, 
moved toward the door, 

“You'll excuse me, Grierson,” he 
said, “but, hang me, if I hadn’t almost 
forgotten Billee Boy.” 

He went out of the room, and the 


two, left alone, could hear him climb- 
ing the marble staircase, and whistling 
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encouragingly to some one above. 
When Grierson looked up from the 
table, he saw the tears standing in 
Lola’s eyes, but he held his tongue. A 
few minutes later, a maid came in and 
informed them that Billee Boy, who 
had contracted one of the many com- 
plaints to which a boy of twelve is 
heir, was not very bright, and Mr. 
Grubbe would sit with him for an 
hour. Would Mr. Grierson oblige by 
playing something after supper, and en- 
tertaining Mrs. Grubbe? 
r 


A long silence, then Grierson spoke: 
“Lola.” 
She started at the familiar use of 


the name, and 

“He doesn’t suspect anything?’ 

She shook her head. 

“Lola!” He had risen from his chair 
and was standing near her. 

Although her back was toward him, 
she could feel his eyes devouring her, 
his lips quivering for an opening. 
“When are you ” He was going 
to ask how much longer she intended 


glanced up guiltily. 





to endure her life with the man to 
whom she had been given, but he 
checked himself. “Shall I play?” he 


queried insinuatingly. She breathed 
relievedly, as though an expected cri- 
sis had been suddenly diverted. 

She led the way into the drawing- 
room. He opened the lid of the piano, 
without another word sat down, 

long, lean fingers wandering hun- 
grily over the keys. For half an hour 
he played on, seemingly ignoring her 
very presence, cognizant only of the 
soft, sensuous music that streamed out 
toward her like a beckoning hand. 

The music ceased. He crossed over 
to where she was sitting, and his touch 
awakened her from the reverie into 
which she seemed to have lapsed. 

“You are unhappy ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Why 
should I be?” she asked, waving her 
hands at the signs of luxury round 
her. 

“Once upon a time,” he commenced, 
“you promised that if ever 

“Please don’t!’ She was on her feet, 
and her lips were twitching. 
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He caught her mood, and fenced for 
another opening. 

“Once upon a time,” he repeated, 
“vou used to come to me with your 
little troubles, and, like a—like a 
brother, I tried to advise you. Does 
the relationship no longer exist?” 

She turned to him with a new ex- 
pression on her face. 

“You understand,” she said. “Is 
there any necessity to go into details?” 

“T know only that you are unhappy,” 
he replied, “and that is enough. Still, 
you have everything that a woman can 
desire—almost everything.” 

She looked at him curiously for a 
moment; then the idea of a brother 
recurred to her, and she seemed less 
afraid of herself. 

“Yes,” she repeated bitterly, “almost 
everything, and it might bring me hap- 
piness if only 

“Tf only?” 

She braced herself, then her nat- 
ural impetuousness loosened her tongue, 
and the words came hot from her lips, 
like molten lead. 

“Oh, you know! You know!” she 
burst out. “You know that I have 
everything that an ordinary woman can 
desire ; but you know, too, that I am no 
ordinary woman. I want something 
more than the parrot-like reiteration of 
devotedness. I want, oh, I want to 
feel that all the romance has not been 
stamped out of life.” She paused to 
draw breath. 

Grierson, his head inclined to catch 
the sound of returning footsteps and 
his hand half-raised, as though he 
would check her, listened like one near- 
ing the goal he coveted. 

“Jonathan is good to me,” she went 
on, in a more subdued tone; “he would 
do anything for me, but there is some- 
thing lacking. His love mis- 
shapen; there is nothing of the ideal 
that I hoped to find, His life is one 
pursuit of moneymaking and Billee 
Boy. Billee Boy!” Her lips snapped. 
“It is always Billee Boy! I feel that 
I hate Billee Boy.” 

“You do not love your husband ?” 

He threw the question at her in such 
a way that there was no evading it. 








> 
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And the very directness of it startled 
her out of the dangerous trend of 
thought. 

“Love him?” She put her hand over 
her eyes, to steady herself. “Yes, I 
do love him,” she answered, “and if 
only I could live his life, I should be 
happy. If only I could understand 
him! If I were something more than 
a thing to be petted and pampered, 
because I am pretty. If only—ii only 
I could discover something beneath his 
ruggedness, something’’-—for a second 
her eyes rested on Grierson’s well-chis- 
eled features—“‘something that I could 
be proud of,” she added, “I should be 
happy. But there is none of that ro- 
mance that I crave for. It is always 
money and—and Billee Boy!” 

He stepped toward her, and caught 
her hand. When he spoke, the strange- 
ness of his voice ‘frightened her. In 
his eyes there was an expression she 
had never seen before. It fascinated 
her, and though she sought to disen- 
gage her hand, she knew in her heart 
that she must yield. 

“Lola! You are unfair to yourself, 
you are unfair to me. Don’t try to 
stop me. I am going to say that which 
I have longed to say for months. You 
know that I love you. You know that 
you love me. What is convention to 
either of us if it bring not ecstasy? 
We can laugh at it, you and I. This 
world is large, and we might creep 
away, unseen, and live our lives as we 
two know they might be lived. What 
is all this mockery’—he glanced con- 
temptuously at the embellishment of 


’ 


the room—‘to you? Romance! Yes, 
there is still romance in life. A word 
from you, and it is yours.” 

She broke away from him. Her 


woman’s wit was asserting itself over 
passion. 

“You forget,” she whispered bitterly, 
“that even romance runs on wheels 
of gold.” 

The mercenary interpolation hurt 
him, but he was ready with his answer. 

“You need not fear that we shall 
want,” he went on. “Listen! If 
wealth is even a concomitant of hap- 
piness, we shall be happy. Until now 
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you have thought me to be only the 
dilettante, the maker of a few stray 
pounds with a few stray verses 
of poetry. Everybody thinks that. 
It pays me to let them think so. 
Sut few men in the class in which 
we move have attempted more daring 
coups on the Exchange. Two days 
ago, acting on the hint of the cleverest 
financier in the country, I raised every 
penny I could put my hands on, and 
to-day I hold twenty thousand ‘Reefs.’ 
Bought them at rock-bottom prices. To- 
morrow they will be screamed for by 
every omniscient broker in London. 
No, of course not, you can’t under- 
stand; but it means all that you are 
aiming at. That and more.” 

“What are you asking me to do?’ 
She was swaying in his arms. 

“To share my life,” he answered ; and 
when she strove to master herself, he 
drew her to him passionately. 

“T have thought it all out,” he ran on 
hoarsely; “there is not a detail that I 
have overlooked. Only your word and 
the car will be round for’ you to-mor- 
row night at eleven. See!” He stepped 
away from her, and picked up a small 
electric reading lamp, placing it on the 
tiny chippendale table in the window 
alcove. “If that is burning to-morrow 
at eleven I shall know that you have 
done with humdrum life, and that 

He stopped as the door opened quiet- 
ly, and Jonathan, his rough-hewn face 


, 


expanded in a smile, walked into the 
room, 

“Now, Grierson,” he laughed, 
“haven't heard much of Mr. Bach. Not 
that I’m complaining, mind. The little 
man isn’t half what he ought to be, but 
he’s just gone off.” 

“T had no idea the boy was ill,’ said 
Grierson meekly, watching the move- 
ments of Lola’s face. 

“Ill! Don’t talk about illness, Grier- 
son. Jillee Boy’s been getting a cold 
from somebody that didn’t want it, and, 
well, it makes me a bit fidgety. That’s 
all. Bless you, he’s as hard as nails. 
Killed two ducks in the park yesterday. 
Cost me half a sovereign. But what’s 
the matter with you two? Look as if 
you'd been quarreling. Come, man, let’s 
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have a bit of music. 
hear.” 

Lola rose. “I feel tired,” she said 
weakly. “Perhaps, perhaps. Mr. Grier- 
son will not object to my retiring?” 

Grierson breathed freer. He had 
feared a reaction in another direction. 
He had made a study of the moods of 
women, and knew their dangerous mo- 
ments. 

“Then I had better be going, Mr. 
Grubbe,” he said, holding out his hand ; 
“it would be unkind to keep you up 
when the boy is ill and Mrs. Grubbe 
apparently unwell.” 

“No,” said Jonathan slowly and al- 
most inaudibly, “I should like you to 
stay an hour and have a chat. Come 
up to my den. If Lola’s going to turn 
in, there’s no reason to keep the light 
burning down here.” 

Grierson glanced anxiously at Lola, 
but she tried to evade his eye, and leit 
the room. She, herself, had been stag- 
gered by Jonathan’s invitation. He had 
never invited her to that tiny room on 
the top floor, which, from the beginning 
of their married life, had been held sa- 
cred to her husband and his boy. She 
knew that it was merely the facsimile 
of a certain log hut in the West to 
which Grubbe retired nightly to have 
half an hour’s chat with Billee Boy be- 
fore the supper was laid. Why did he 
wish to take Grierson there? [lad he 
overheard their conversation? Terri- 
fied and perplexed, she passed uy 
own room, and sat down to think. 

Grierson’s feelings were decidedly 
mixed as he followed the elder man up 
the stair. At the door of the little room, 
Jonathan halted and turned to the other. 

“You'll be the first man beside my- 
self to come into this room,” he said 
quietly. “It’s just sentiment on my 
part, mind you; but don’t shift any of 
the furniture, not so much as an inch. 
It took me a long. time to get the right 
positions.” 

It was a quaint room. 
wall, farthest from the little 
was a rough, worm-eaten settee. There 


sillee Boy can't 


» her 


Near the 


W indow, 


were only two chairs in the room, one 
a high-backed, homemade contrivance 
and the other a mere footstool. A par- 


‘ 





affin lamp, suspended from the ceiling, 
gave the only light. The walls were 
covered with unplaned boards. 

“T’ve got something very particular 
I want to say, Grierson,’ Jonathan 
commenced. “Sit down on that bench, 
there,” indicating the settee, “and I'll 
get it off my mind.” 

Grierson, in whose brain a storm’ of 
ideas was raging, sat down without 
speaking, and watched Jonathan, pain- 
fully and laboriously lighting the oil 
lamp. 

“This room,” Jonathan went on, “is 
almost an exact copy of the first room 
that ever I called my own. I shouldn’t 
like to have it touched. You see, it 
helps to remind me of what I was be- 
fore I could write a check for anything 
up to five hundred thousand dollars. It 
does a man good to be taken back to 
earth, now and then. I’m not telling 
you that just to praise my own goods, 
as it were. They don’t need much prais- 
ing. Somehow, I’ve always been able 
to keep my hand on the market when 
better men have been close to the bank- 
ruptcy courts. No; what I brought 
you here for was to have a quiet chat 
about Lola, my wife.” 

Grierson started, but recovered him- 
self before the other’s eyes were accus- 
tomed to the dim light of the lamp. 

“You’re a man of the world, Grier- 
son. There’s not much about the tem- 
perament of a woman that you don’t 
know. I want you to help me.” 

Grierson nodded mechanically. The 
cold, dead feeling that had come over 
him when he entered the room was 
passing from him. His mind was 
easier. Jonathan unlocked an old chest 
in the corner of the room, and brought 
out a blackened pipe, which he filled 
with coarse plug tobacco. He puffed 
appreciatively for a few moments be- 
fore resuming. 

“Yes, I want you to help me. Per- 
haps you’ve gathered enough to-night to 
see that all isn’t as it might be between 
Lola and me. It’s my fault, all my 
fault, and I would give this right hand 
of mine if I could put things straight.” 

He stopped and drew the curtain 
across the open doorway. 
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“It might sound womanish for an 
old hand like me to be talking in this 
way to you; but I think you'll under- 
stand. You see, I haven’t got a pile of 
friends that I can talk to, and most of 
them that I’ve got wouldn’t quite grasp 
what I’m getting at.” 

Grierson was leaning back against 
the wall and watching the smoke rings 
as they came from the old clay pipe. 
Only his twitching fingers, clasped 
round his knees, betrayed his real feel- 
ings. 

“T’ve seen, this many a day, that Lola 
isn’t as happy as she might be, and 
though I’ve tried my hardest to fit in 
with her scheme of things, I don’t seem 
to have succeeded much. Perhaps it 
was wrong of me to expect two women 
to love me; but when I came to Eng- 
land, I felt it my duty to find another 
mother for my boy. 

“When I met my wife, Lola, I felt 
that the hand which had taken some- 
thing from me was held out again, of- 
fering a consolation. Never in all my 
life had I seen anything on earth or 
out of a dream that was half as fair. 
I loved her, Grierson, from the first 
night I saw her. And I love her now. 
Love her! Man!” He drew back the 
sleeve of his coat, revealing the whip- 
cord muscles of his right arm. “Man, 
I'd smash to a powder the one that 
said a word against her, or did so much 
as to ruffle her hair.” He got up and 
looked out of the tiny window. 

“But she isn’t happy,” he went on. 
“I’m not the sort of man that ought to 
have married her. I don’t understand 
women like—like you, Grierson, and 
that’s why I’ve asked you here to-night. 
It’s a man like yourself, Grierson, that 
Lola could love, somebody that could 
talk to her of something more than 
shares and bills and settling days. She 
wants a little music now and then, and 
a little bit of poetry like you make up 
as easy as I get through a deal in the 
city. It’s poetry that she wants, Grier- 
son. I can see that it would make her 
feel more contented. Now, look here, 
as man to man, as a bit of business be- 
tween us two alone, do you think, do 


you—— 
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He hesitated, and turned again to 
the window. 

“Do you think that you and I could 
come to some arrangement? Teach me 
a bit of poetry now and then, and I'll 
pay for it, handsomely, and you might 
be able to give one or two other wrin- 
kles for which my hand’ll come down 
every time. Is it a bargain?” 

Grierson gasped. At first, his suspi- 
cious nature suggested that this man, 
whose wonderful capacity for summing 
up the financial market at a glance had 
won him fortune and reputation, was 
playing with him as a cat might play 
with a mouse before delivering the 
coup de grace. But a glance at the 
honest face, with the steel-blue eyes, 
reassured him. 

“It’s a remarkable request,” he stam- 
mered. “Do you think @ 

“Ah! I know what you’re going to 
say. You think there’s something else. 
There’s Billee Boy, for instance. Lola 
don’t hit it off with the little man as 
she might. I think too much about him, 
eh? Perhaps I do, Grierson. You're 
right. But do you mind if I just run 
over a little story of the time when he 
was a baby of five or six? It'll help you 
to understand. I've never told this to 
anybody but you, but I know you'll tie 
it up in your memory or forget it.” 

Jonathan knocked the tobacco out of 
his clay pipe. 

“When Billee Boy was about six,” he 
commenced slowly, “I and my Sarah, 
God rest her, were farming in a small 
way on the Pacific Coast. It was heart- 
breaking toil, what with rotten crops 
and cattle dropping off like leaves in 
autumn. Many a time I felt like lying 
down and letting the worst happen; but 
Sarah came of old yeoman stock, and 
would never give in. Well, there came 
the gold rush to Bakersland, and against 
her warning I sold all I’d got, and we 
lit out for the place. I'll skip as much 
of the story as I can, because there isn’t 
any need to worry you with it. Any- 
way, by the time we'd got within thirty 
miles of Bakersland we hadn’t much 
more than what we could carry, the 
mules having gone to buy food. The 
winter came on pretty sudden that year, 
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and Billee Boy, not being over big for 
his age, was knocked out somewhat, 
which meant that we had to fall behind 
the crowd and lay up for a day or two. 
Some of the boys were for making a 
litter and helping me through with the 
lad, but the gold fever was on them, 
and they didn’t wait to be refused twice. 

“But they helped me to rig up a kind 
of hut—you understand the sort of 
thing I mean—and they left us as much 
food as they could spare. I thought it 
would be a matter of a few days, and 
so did Sarah, but luck was out. She 
caught a chill sitting up with the lad, 
and for three or four days I nursed ‘em. 
That kept my mind off other things, 
and it was when Sarah asked about the 
provisions that I realized the fix we 
were in. There were half a dozen 
loaves left, no more; and, as I counted 
them, my heart seemed to stop beating. 

“As I told you, we were thirty miles 
from Bakersland. It wasn’t a mighty 


big distance; but when I went to the 


door to look along the land I could see 
nothing but white—white drifting snow. 
I’d lived a hard life before, and I’ve 
lived a hard one since; but outside 
that hut I went down on my knees 
and asked for help. 

“When I went inside again, Sarah 
looked at me, as you might be doing 
from the bench you're sitting on now, 
and she didn’t ask any question. She 
understood and turned her face to the 
wall, because Billee Boy was all ears 
and eyes. When he went to sleep that 
night she looked across at me, and 
‘Well,’ she asks, ‘what’s to be done?’ 
‘I must try and get to Bakersland for 
help,’ I said quietly and as cheerfully 
as | could. She just nodded. She was 
a sensible woman, and didn’t need any 
words wasted on her. I went out and 
collected all the firewood that I thought 
they’d need before I got back, and | 
put the food where they’d be able to 
get at it easily. Then I got ready for 
the tramp and kissed Billee Boy as he 
lay asleep. I’d kissed her twice ang got 
to the door when she called me back. 
‘I’d like you to wake him,’ she said, so 
I turned him over, and he laughed 
when he saw me all muffled up, 
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“*Billee Boy,’ I said, ‘I’m going for 
a long walk, and I want you to be a 
little man while I’m away. Do all that 
your mother asks you to do without 
questioning her, because she’s ill.’ I 
kissed him and her again, and went out 
quickly, I could have covered that 
thirty-mile tramp in a day and a half 
or less; but I got into one or two drifts, 
and more than once I closed my eyes 
because the weight on them was some- 
thing terrible, and the snow blinded me. 
One whole night I passed in a moun- 
tain of a drift into which I’d slipped, 
but I was fighting for the top all the 
time and the exertion alone saved me. 
But my luck was -out, I tell you. I 
must have been away three days when 
in crossing a river on ice I went through 
and wrenched my _ knee so that 
I couldn’t put foot to ground. All night 
long I lay on the bank calling like the 
madman that I was for help. The snow 
stopped falling, and it seemed to me 
as I lay there in the stillness that I 
could hear Sarah calling to me to push 
on. I commenced to crawl along the 
ground like a snake, and then what 
with the pain of my knee and the hun- 
ger that was gnawing I rolled over 
and the blackness came. 

“When I opened my eyes again, I 
was in Bakersland camp, and half a 
dozen fellows were pouring brandy be- 
tween my lips and rubbing my limbs, 
which were as stiff as rods. ‘How 
long have I been here?’ I asked. ‘About 
a week,’ said one of them, and it was 
like a knife going into my heart to 
hear him say it. I told them the story, 
and six of them went back over the 
trail with me. We found the hut all 
right.” 

Jonathan got up and turned the wick 
of the lamp lower, saying that it hurt 
his eyes. 

“And when we went in, there was 
Billee Boy as white as death, sitting 
with his little back against the wall, and 
staring across at the bench on which 
my Sarah lay. 

“*H-s-sh!’ Billee Boy said, holding 
up his little hand. ‘Mummy’s asleep, 
an’ she says nobody’s got to wake her 
or there'll be trouble!’ Sarah was ly- 
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ing with a big red handkerchief over 
her face, which was turned tothe wall. 
‘How long has she been asleep, son- 
ny?’ asked one of the men. I was lean- 
ing up against the door because I knew 
what was coming. ‘About three days,’ 
says Billee Boy; ‘she was tired, and 
when there was two loaves left, she 
said she didn’t want to eat no more 
nasty bread ’cos it made her bad. She 
told me to eat a little bit at a time, and 
to save a bit for dad when he came 
back. Then she put the handkerchief 
over her face and went to sleep, saying 
I had to keep quiet.’ 

“You see,” said Jonathan, with a pe- 
culiar little catch in his voice, “Sarah 
guessed that I hadn’t got through as 
soon as I had expected, and she knew 
that the loaves wouldn’t last long with 
two of them eatin’. So she pretended 
that she didn’t want any, and went to 
sleep. Just starved herself to death! 

“It isn’t a cheerful story, is it, Grier- 
son? But I thought I'd like to tell it 
to you, so that you might understand 
why I think so much of Billee Boy.” 

Grierson was silent for a moment. 
Sitting there in the semi-darkness, he 
thought he saw the door curtain move, 
and the semblance of a sob reached his 
ears. 

“A most pathetic story, Mr. Grubbe,” 
he said at last, and his voice quavered. 

Again the curtain moved, and Grier- 
son raised his voice. 

“What you have told me to-night has 
touched me deeply, and if you will I 
should like to come round to-morrow 
night and have a quiet evening with 
you and—and Lola; and if I have any 
influence is 

“Do, my boy; do,” said Jonathan. 

A telephone bell rang in an adjoin- 
ing room, and Mr. Grubbe stepped 
across the threshold and took up the re- 
ceiver. Grierson could not help hear- 
ing all that the other said. 

“Hello!” Jonathan was _ calling. 
“Who? Smithson!’ Grierson started 
violently. Smithson was Grubbe’s bro- 
ker. What could he want at such a 
time of night? 

“Yes,” Jonathan was saying, “I can 
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hear you. What is it? ‘Reefs!’ Well, 
what about them? Exploded! Well, 
what did I tell you, my Loy? I said 
they were not worth a pinch of snuff. 
What, me? Yes, I held thirty thou- 
sand a week ago, and sold them the 
day after buying. You thought I still 
held them! My dear Smithson, you’re 
asleep. I say, come round to-morrow 
night, I should like to introduce you to 
a friend of mine. Good night.’ ” 

When Jonathan came back into the 
little room, Grierson, pale, trembling, 
was preparing to leave. 

“Well, good night, old fellow,” said 
Jonathan, holding out his hand. “You've 
taken a load off my mind, somehow, 
and if it’s any good to you, I'll get 
Smith to mention your name to the 
managing director of the Big Dip Syn- 
dicate. They’re opening a big show 
out in the West, not fifty miles from 
Bakersland. You’d like the trip, and 
they want somebody to run over and 
keep an eye on things. I guess you're 
not bursting with wealth.” 

He took his guest by the arm, and 
led him to the hall door. 
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“Good night, old fellow,” he said 
again. “To-morrow night, mind.” 

The door was closed, and Jonathan 
went slowly up the stairs again. As he 
passed Billee Boy’s room, he stopped, 
of a sudden. He thought he detected 
the sound of sobs, and quietly opening 
the door, he peeped in. Billee Boy was 
sleeping soundly, and, at his bedside, 
her face buried in the pillow near the 
curly head, was Lola. 

Jonathan went softly to her side, and 
raised her head. She stretched out her 
arms until they encircled his neck. 

“Jo, Jo,” she sobbed, ‘‘and you never 
told me!” 

He kissed her upturned face, and 
looked into her eyes inquiringly. 

“T heard it all,” she whispered. And 
he understood. 

That night when the rest of the 
household was wrapped in slumber, he 
crept down the stair to the drawing- 
room, and, taking the tiny electric read- 
ing lamp from the table near the win- 
dow, carried it upstairs to the sacred 
room that henceforth was to be his and 
hers and Billee Boy’s. 


De 


ON STRIKE 


WONDER what things would be like 
If old Dan Cupid went on strike, 
Refusing at his bench to stay 


For longer than eight hours per day! 


Think you bright eyes would cease to gleam, 
Or poets fail to sigh and dream? 
Think you love’s industry would wane 
Till Cupid started in again? 


If so the purpose of this song 

Is just to say you’re thinking wrong; 
We'd simply place the works of joy 
In charge of some nonunion boy ; 


And when the striket 


came once more 


He'd find a barred and guarded door, 
And on a placard large announced: 
This day is faithless Cupid bounced! 
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Opening of the New Theatre reveals a luxurious playhouse. Its promises and its 
prospects. Heroic actors lacking for “Antony and Cleopatra,” the opening biff. 
“The Cottage in the Air,” tenuous and uninteresting. “Strife,” a drama of 
literary and dramatic worth, and “The Nigger,” a melodrama in broad 
colorful strokes with some effective theatrical situations. “Seven Days” at 
the Astor has the whole town laughing, while “The Lottery Man” at 
the Bijow is another farce that will help to pass an amusing evening 


gf HE conspicuously in- 
| teresting event since 


I last wrote the 

chronicle of the 

month has been the 

opening of the New 

Theatre, the magnifi- 

cent playhouse in 

Central Park West, 
built by multimillionaires, designed, at 
least in the preliminary public flour- 
ishes, to become the “Théatre [Tran- 
cais” of America, and inaugurated 
with a series of more or less interest- 
ing ceremonies in which officials of 
the city and the State played conspicu- 
ous parts. What its influence is to 
be cannot at once be determined, nor 
is it even possible at this early date 
to say positively whether the promot- 
ers are as much in earnest as they say 
they are, and whether it is really their 
intention to give the drama in New 
York a worthy permanent home, or 
whether, as has been often enough sug- 
gested, the New Theatre is designed, 
ultimately, to be the home of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House company, at 
present occupying a most expensive site 
in a section of Broadway where real- 
estaie vaiv'es are constantly soaring up- 


ward. “A gilded incubator,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Henry Miller, who de- 
nounced the plan and the management 
in no complimentary terms, the New 
Theatre is unquestionably one of the 
most beautiful, if not the most beauti- 
ful, playhouse in the world—luxurious 
in every respect—a fact which even the 
detractors of the scheme have not hesi- 
tated to acknowledge. 

If exception is to be taken to it on 
any ground, it is that the auditorium 
seems too large to be particularly well 
adapted to the more intimate kind of 
comedy and drama. Nor was the ini- 
tial performance of “Antony and Cleo- 
patra” particularly reassuring to those 
who ‘regard the experiment with mis- 
givings, the play having, apparently, 
been selected, as it was thought ad- 
visable to open with a Shakespearean 
work, and one that might be regarded 
as a novelty. Unfortunately, however, 
our stage lacks actors of the grand 
style required to give vitality to the 
chief figures of the history, and the 
appearance of Mr. Sothern and Miss 
Marlowe as Antony and Cleopatra 
merely served to emphasize their own 
limitations. 

Again, in the second play of the rép- 
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ertoire, “The Cottage in the Air,” the 
result was disappointment; this piece, 
by Edward Knoblauch, proving to be 
a tedious affair, utterly without sus- 
pense or movement, wholly lacking in 
anything suggestive of dramatic qual- 
ity; in short, a dramatized novel of a 
most tiresome sort. Its theme had been 
used only a short time before, and to 
much better advantage, in “Such a Lit- 
tle Queen,” where, also, the acting of 
Miss Elsie Ferguson gave color and 
substance to a role which, in this par- 
ticular play, was altogether pallid and 
lifeless. 

In the meantime, however, the ef- 
forts had disclosed the presence of 
some excellent material in the New 
Theatre company, Mr, A. E. Anson, 
an importation from the London stage, 
having especially distinguished himself 
as Octavius Cesar in the classic play, 
and several American artists, notably 
Mr. Albert Bruning, Mr. Ben John- 
son, and Mr. Ferdinand Gottschalk, 
becoming at once conspicuous on ac- 
count of the excellence of their play- 
ing in the modern work. Among the 
women, Mrs. Sol Smith, Miss Leah 
3ateman Hunter, and Miss Jessie Bus- 
ley were the more successful at the 
outset. It was not, however, until the 
production of Mr. John Galsworthy’s 
play, “Strife,” that anything even ap- 
proximating success could be recorded. 

From the time of Dion Boucicault’s 
“The Long Strike” until now, we have 
had capital and labor plays. In 
son and out of season, the plutocrat 
has been: denounced roundly, and hon- 
est toil has been glorified in the most 
fulsome and flamboyant fashion. But 
these plays have generally been of a 
stereotyped pattern, of no importance 
as drama, and of no serious conse- 
quence, either as literature or preach- 
ment. 

But Mr. John Galsworthy, the au- 
thor of “Strife,” belongs to a little band 
of Englishmen who think for them- 
selves, and who have no compunctions 
whatsoever in overturning idols whose 
feet they know to be of clay. And 
though the piece may not have any 
continuous or popular vogue on the 


sea- 
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stage, it is sure to live for some time 
in covers where, indeed, it is already 
to be found, along with the same 
author’s “The Silver Box,’ which 
failed here so dismally a year or two 
ago. 

There is grim irony in the ending 
of the present play, where a compro- 
mise is eventually effected, on exactly 
the terms that neither of the cham- 
pions would consider at the start, the 
price of their obstinacy being hunger, 
sickness, and death; and if the play 
offers no solution of the labor prob- 
lem, it, at least, suggests the necessity 
for mutual understanding, for mutual 
concessions. That, after all, is a les- 
son which seems hard for some of us 
to learn. 

John Anthony, chairman of the Tin 
Plate Works, an obstinate old man, 
now in his seventy-sixth year, has 
fought four strikes, and won them all. 
When a new strike comes along, he 
is prepared for a fight to the finish; 
and, though the other directors are for 
compromise, being led to their opinions 
either by sentimental reasons, as in the 
case of Anthony's son, or by the fear 
of declining dividends, as in the case 
of most of them, he is still for war. 
On the other side, David Roberts, the 
leader of the workingmen, a veritable 
firebrand, equally obdurate, sees his 
wife, ill and starving, sees misery all 
about him, but insists on standing for 
his principle. 

There is a highly exciting scene of 
a street meeting, at which arguments 
are made by various members of the 
labor camp, some insisting upon yield- 
ing to the demands of the employers, 
others holding out for terms; but Da- 
vid Roberts himself, in an impassioned 
speech, declares for continued fight. In 
the moment of his triumpli over the 
strongest of his opponents, word is 
brought to him that his wife is dead, 
a loss made more bitter in the final 
scene, when both he and his opponent 
find themselves deserted by their sup- 
porters. It would be difficult to excel 
this scene for poignant emotion. For 
a moment, the two leaders confront 


each other—David Roberts, bitter with 
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the knowledge of his wrongs, John An- 
thony, on the verge of a physical col- 
lapse—face to face they stand, like two 
giants, each of whom has known the 
other’s strength, each of whom recog- 
nizes in the other a foeman worthy of 
his steel; yet, each alike, the victim 
of a compromise against which they 
have resolutely battled. 

The acting of the principal roles 
was strong and impressive ; Mr. Alfred 
Bruning giving vigor, fire, and, at 
times, touches of great pathos to the 
role of David Roberts, and Mr. Louis 
Calvert suggesting excellently the leo- 
nine strength of the capitalist leader. 
Mr. Calvert’s playing may have lacked 
something of variety, but, on the whole, 
his was an admirable performance. 
Notably efficient, too, in the lesser 
roles were Mr. Gottschalk, Mr. Jacob 
Wendell, Mr. McVay, Mr. Stanford, 
Miss Thais Lawton; and the general 
character of the performance was high- 
ly creditable. 


In selecting what was to be regarded 


as its first strictly American play, the 
New Theatre management can scarcely 
be said to have fulfilled the hope of 
those who look to the institution to 
supply them with works out of the 
common or garden—or, if you please, 
commercialized theatrical rut, for “The 
Nigger,” by Edward Sheldon, is a 
rather conventional melodrama, along 
lines that have been familiar for many 
years, It is, notwithstanding, a strong 
play, in the purely theatrical sense, with 
plenty of “thrills” and a story that 
spells suspense, though much of what 
happens is of the obvious kind. 

Mr, Sheldon, who is the author of 
“Salvation Nell,” which Mrs. Fiske 
produced last season, is a very young 
man, a graduate of Harvard, a mem- 
ber of a more or Tess distinguished 
family; and the welcome accorded his 
new play at the New Theatre was such 
as might have been given to a master- 
piece. That it distinctly is not. But 
it is interesting. 

It assumes to deal with the negro 
problem in the South, but it skirts clear 
of the general question, presenting a 
specific phase of misery resulting from 
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the presence of a taint of negro blood 
in a man presumably white. Inciden- 
tally, the prohibition question, which 
undoubtedly has a direct bearing on 
conditions, is touched upon, but it is 
merely made the means of a theatrical 
complication. And there is some 
preaching on the doctrine of love to 
take the place of that of hate in the 
treatment of the race. This is more 
platitudinous than dramatic. 

At the outset of the play, you are 
introduced to Phillip Morrow, sheritt 
of a Southern county, not specifically 
designated, a man of high standing in 
the community, both socially and po- 
litically, who is in love with, and is 
loved by, Georgiana Byrd, a Southern 
girl of the approved kind, pretty, sweet, 
sympathetic, winning, with the familiar 
prejudice against the blacks. Morrow's 
cousin, Phillip Noyes, is a distiller, nat- 
urally interested in preventing the 
passage of a prohibition bill, favored 
by one of the candidates for governor 
in an election then pending, and he 
comes to the sheriff with a proposi- 
tion that ‘he allow his name to be used 
as the opposition candidate. Morrow 
accepts, insisting that there shall be 
no promises on his part, but allowing 
his constituency to believe that he is 
not in sympathy with the effort to close 
saloons. Almost at the same moment, 
news comes that one of Morrow's ne- 
groes is being pursued by a lynching 
party, and the boy and his yellow 
mammy arrive, breathless and fright- 
ened, to plead for mercy and protec- 
tion at the sheriff's hands. He insists 
that it is his duty to see that justice 
is administered in proper legal fash- 
ion, and gives the criminal into the 
hands of men who are expected to 
take him to the jail. But they are 
overpowered by numbers, and the boy 
is lynched. Between shrieking her 
fears, the negro mammy shouts an inti- 
mation that there is some sort of a 
relationship between the culprit and his 
would-be protector. 

This, of course, is sensation in the 
raw, and it is undoubtedly effective. 
But if any suspicions have been aroused 
in your own mind as to the relation- 
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ship between the white man and the 
black, you must not expect the same 
feeling to be present in the former. 
For if he began to doubt his own 
status at this point, where would the 
play be? Mr. Sheldon simply brings 
the curtain up on the second act, with 
Morrow, now the governor, apparently 
unconcerned about the mammy’s point- 
ed allusion to a tie between him and 
the miserable negro victim. Moreover, 
now that Morrow is governor, and has 
come into closer touch with condi- 
tions, he has had a change of heart 
upon the subject of prohibition, and in- 
forms the distiller that he intends to 
sign the bill closing the saloons. Find- 
ing arguments of no avail, the latter 
plays his trump card. He has in his 


possession a letter written by a quad- 
roon woman to Morrow's grandfather, 
admitting that the boy passed off as 
the latter’s legitimate son was, in real- 
ity, the fruit of an illicit union be- 


tween her and her white master. And 
it appears that the taint of this sin- 
ning couple has been transmitted to 
Morrow. Noyes believes that, in face 
of this revelation, the governor will 
weaken, the consideration for silence 
being that he shall veto the prohibi- 
tion bill. 

The development of this scene again 
provides a stirring chapter, followed 
by another scene of unusual theatrical 
effectiveness, in which Morrow tells 
the girl he loves that they must sep- 
arate, sees her flinch at revelation of 
the truth; and, finally, losing all self- 
control, presses his caresses upon her, 
while she struggles to free herself from 
his embraces. The scene, despite its 
theatrical strength, does much to mini- 
mize the force of any argument the 
playwright seeks to make. 

However, the girl subsequently re- 
lents, comes to her lover with an apol- 
ogy, and is very tenderly put aside by 
him, as he insists that there is now a 
gulf between them which nothing can 
bridge. In the end, he anticipates his 
enemy’s disclosure by making an open 
confession of his misfortune to the 
crowd of people who have assembled 
to cheer him. And, amid the shouts 
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of the populace, and the sounds of a 
band playing “America” the curtain 
falls, leaving the audience to guess 
what the effect of the confession is to 
be upon those who have hitherto been 
Morrow's staunch supporters and ad- 
mirers. 

For this production, very beautifully 
staged in three handsome, solid scenes, 
Mr. Guy Bates Post, a very easy, nat- 
ural, and virile actor, was specially en- 
gaged, appearing to good advantage 
as the victim of the color stain, while 
the gentle sweetness of the heroine was 
charmingly conveyed by Miss Annie 
Russell, also a temporary member of 
the company. The rude strength of 
the distiller was excellently portrayed 
by Mr. Ben Johnson, while the figure 
of the negro’s white friend, the prohi- 
bition candidate, was made by Mr. Lee 
Baker one of the striking characteri- 
zations of the performance, at once 
humorous and human. 

It is not unpleasant to turn from 
these plays with a sort of deeper pur- 
pose to one which, by intents and ac- 
complishment, is merely a laugh pro- 
ducer. “Seven Days,” the new farce 
by Mary Rhinehart Roberts and Avery 
Hopwood, succeeds most positively in 
carrying out that intention; in fact, it 
has been a long time since I have seen 
a first-night audience more hilariously 
entertained, and as “capacity audiences” 
have ruled, I assume that subsequent 
visitors to the Astor have found it 
equally diverting. You do not bring 
much away with you, except the mem- 
ory of an evening pleasurably spent, 
but as that is enough to satisfy most 
people, “Seven Days” certainly fills the 
bill. 

Imagine a young man, recently di- 
vorced, and obliged to keep all knowl- 
edge of his matrimonial troubles from 
a wealthy old aunt, whose heir he hopes 
to be. Imagine this same young man 
entertaining a young woman and her 
friends in his pseudo bachelor quarters, 
at a moment when the aunt, most inop- 
portunely, arrives on the scene. Also, 
remember that the aunt has never seen 
the wife, and is easily led to believe, 
therefore, that the young woman now 
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present is that person; then bring to 
your mind the fact that the real wife 
has, unexpectedly, arrived in the 
house. Also imagine that a prowling 
burglar is concealed on the premises, 
awaiting a favorable opportunity to slip 
away, while a suspicious policeman has 
arrived, and is snooping around. And 
then consider what might happen with 
the health officials suddenly swooping 
down on the house, announcing that 
a recently departed servant had the 
smallpox, and effectually sealing the 
doors against the departure of any of 
the inmates. You will still not be able 
to imagine one-half of the amusing 
complications the authors have ar- 
ranged for their characters, one of 


whom gets the notion that she possesses 
psvchic power, and is convinced of the 
fact when she sees tables move at her 
bidding, the explanation being the pres- 
ence of the hiding burglar, behind or 
under the one or the other. Of course, 
everything is properly explained at last, 


but not until the last bit of fun is 
squeezed out of the novel situation. 

Miss Florence Reed, Miss Georgia 
O’Ramey, Miss Lucile Laverne, Mr. 
William Eville, and Mr. Allan Pollock 
are the principal laugh producers, and 
the little piece goes with a veritable 
scream from the rising of the first to 
the falling of the final curtain. 

There aren’t many sure things about 
a lottery, but any one who buys a ticket 
for “The Lottery Man” at the Bijou 
is pretty certain to get a prize in the 
form of an evening of genial, whole- 
some laughter. This new farce, by 
Rida Johnson Young, is neither as 
deep as a very shallow well nor as 
broad as any one’s front door, but it 
has both depth and breadth enough to 
hold a lot of fun. Not the best farce 
that was ever written, by any means— 
in fact, not quite so steadily amusing 
as the one I have just described—it is 
still a very entertaining affair, and 
serves to bring prosperity to a theatre 
which has been sadly lacking in that 
commodity this season. 

“The Lottery Man” is an impecuni- 
ous young newspaper reporter, who 
decides to offer himself at a dollar a 


chance as a matrimonial prize to any 
and all comers willing to invest in the 
newspaper which advertises his scheme 
and issues coupons on his head. Pri- 
marily, he is moved to this course by 
the fact that he is in debt and wants to 
raise enough money to pay back the 
friend who advanced him a thousand 
dollars ; secondarily, he contrives it, be- 
cause, having traveled all over the 
world without seeing a girl he could 
care for, he decides that she does not 
exist. Of course, the minute he is 
bound up in this lottery scheme, the 
right girl puts in an appearance, and 
he would give a good deal to get out 
of his agreement. And, after three 
acts of very good fun, during which 
the issue of the lottery is left in doubt, 
it appears that he has been won by a 
particularly unattractive old maid, who, 
even for a large sum of money in- 
volved, is unwilling to release him. 
Need I add that the young lovers do 
find a way out of the difficulty, after 
all? Perhaps. But those who have 
occasion to see the farce hereafter will 
certainly be thankful not to know the 
way, and, for the present, the further 
development may be left to their imag- 
inations, 

The little piece is capitally acted, 
with Mr. Cyril Scott, light, easy, nat- 
ural, and plausible, as the hero; Miss 
Louise Galloway, as his tender and 
appealing little mother, and Miss Helen 
Lowell, remembered as Miss Hazey, in 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 
as an unfortunate victim of a beauty- 
culture enthusiast, who insists upon 
trying her obesity cures on this help- 
less female, before putting them to the 
test upon herself. Miss Ethel Win- 
throp, Mr. Robert Mackaye, and Mary 
Leslie Mayo fill in character roles 
neatly, while Miss Janet Beecher is 
both beautiful and appealing as the 
heroine of the little love story. Bits 
of sentiment and homely philosophy, 
neatly woven into the fabric of the 
farce, give it healthy touches, and one 
of its best qualities is wholesomeness, 
something that, in this type of play, 
is frequently conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. 
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An ideal number of Ainslee’s, Rex Beach was obviously in haste when he wrote 


“The Silver Horde.” 


“The Diamond Master” is another interesting mystery story 


by Jacques Futrelle. An extraordinarily fine piece of work is Robert Hichens’ “Bella 
Donna.” “The Greater Power,” by Harold Bindloss, acceptable but no more. Harvey 
J.O’Higgins has told skillfully a particularly good story in “Old Clinkers.” Deliciously 
humorous is “The Prodigal Father,” by J. Storer Clouston. ‘The Lords of High De- 
cision,” by Meredith Nicholson, from a literary viewpoint is not especially-noticeable 


FE are sure that there 
! will 
unanimity of opinion 
among the readers of 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 
as to the exceptional 
character of the table 
of contents of this 
number. 

In the whole course of periodical 
publication, there has never been such 
a combination of distinguished con- 
tributors in a single issue of a maga- 





zine. Booth Tarkington, Harry Leon 
Wilson, Harold MacGrath, and George 
Barr McCutcheon are names that are 


mentioned among publishers, theatrical 
managers, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of magazine and novel readers 
and playgoers, usually in connection 


with adjectives of the superlative de- 
gree. The interest excited by their 
work, separately and individually, is, 


in some degree, measured by the sale 
of their books, which are invariably 
included in the list of the six best- 
selling novels. You, who are readers 
of AINSLEE’s, are among those who 
consider it a privilege to spend a dol- 
lar and fifty cents for a novel written 
by one of these gentlemen. It is some- 
thing of an event, therefore, when 


works by all four of them are pub- 
lished together. 


be a thorough 


It might not be of so much impor- 
tance to you if it were a mere matter 
of names; if the stories that they rep- 
resent were nothing but commonplace 
and perfunctory. They might be, for 
even the most gifted and conscientious 
authors do not always reach the high 
est level of which they have shown 
themselves capable. But the stories 
they contribute to this and succeeding 
numbers—“A Splendid Hazard,” 
“Cameo Kirby,” and “The Butterfly 
Man”—are stories which will add vast- 
ly to the credit and reputation of these 
famous authors 

In justice to the 
to the February number 
it must be said that Joseph C. Lincoln, 
F. Berkeley Smith, J. W. Marshall, 
Jane W. Guthrie, Elliott Flower, and 
Andrew Soutar have stories of so high 
a quality and interest as to entitle them 
to conspicuous places in any company 
of literary stars. And they have helped 
to make AINSLEE’s for February. 


other contributors 
of AINSLEE’s, 


ey te 
Rex Beach has not made the most 
of his opportunity in his new book, 


“The Silver Horde, 

per and Brothers. 
The story is one of possibilities im- 

portant enough to entitle it to much 


” published by Har 












greater consideration than Mr. Beach 
has bestowed upon it. He is, as every 
one knows, capable of doing justice 
to a tale of this kind, but the obvious 
haste with which it was written has 
resulted in a piece of work which is 
not altogether creditable to him. 

Like “The Spoilers,” this new book 

is an Alaskan story, dealing, however, 
not with the mining, but with the sal- 
mon canning industry. Boyd Emer- 
son, the hero, returning to Chicago, 
defeated in his three years’ search for 
gold, arrives at Kalvik, to meet the 
boat for Seattle. His search for the 
riches which will remove the obstacles 
to his marriage with Mildred Wayland, 
the spoiled child of the Chicago trust 
magnate, has been a barren one, and 
has left him hopeless and soured. At 
Kalvik, however, he meets Cherry Ma- 
lotte, an attractive young woman, 
whose life in the mining camps has 
been one of many colors, and she gives 
him heart by revealing the secrets of 
the canning industry. He hastens to 
Chicago, raises money among’ his 
friends, returns to Kalvik, and erects 
‘a plant, not, however, before he comes 
into collision with the fishery trust, of 
which his prospective father-in-law has 
become the head. 

\ll of this is material for an ex- 
tremely good tale of its kind. Some 
of the characters, including Cherry, the 
beautiful adventuress; “Fingerless” 
Fraser, the gambler; George Lalt, the 
fisherman, are interesting—the familiar 
“big-hearted” Western type—and give 
the book such quality as it has, though 
their portraits are not what they should 
be. Mildred Wayland, the Chicago so- 
ciety girl, her father, and Willis Marsh, 
the trust manager in Alaska, are by 
no means so convincing. The Chicago 
end of the story is its weakest part. 
In Alaska, Mr, Beach is on familiar 
ground. There he knows the life and 
the people, and his touch never lacks 
confidence: but when he gets into the 
“States,” it seems as though he was 
looking at things through the eyes of 
another. If the whole book had been 


pitched in the key of the opening chap- 
ter, it 


would have been an excellent 
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As it 
is, it is merely a good story, rather 
poorly told. 


piece of literary craftsmanship. 


ae Fe 


Another mystery story by Jacques 
Futrelle is “The Diamond Master,” 
published by the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 

It is notable chiefly as another evi- 
dence of Mr. Futrelle’s dependence 
upon his imagination rather than ob- 
servation of facts in gathering his ma- 
terial. In this tale, he has not shown 
quite the originality that he did ir his 
thinking machine, for the use in fic- 
tion of the creation of diamonds by 
artificial means is not a new one. 

The display of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of diamonds, 
some of the stones being exact dupli- 
cates of famous gems, naturally 
throws the dealers into a state of con- 
sternation, particularly when the as- 
surance that the supply is inexhausti- 
ble is added. Headed by Latham and 
Schultze, they set themselves to work 
to discover the source of the flood with 
which Mr. E. Van Courtlandt Wynne 
threatens them. Had it not been for 
the indiscretions of Miss Doris Kell- 
ner, the investigation inaugurated by 
the police might have been brought to 
naught. But her anxiety got the better 
of her, and led to the betrayal of her 
lover. 

The book is not long, is easy reading, 
and sustains the interest without undue 
excitement, 


se te SH 


Robert Hichens has published, 
through the J. B. Lippincott Company, 
a new novel, entitled “Bella Donna.” 
It is more or less reminiscent of “The 
Garden of Allah,” not because of any 
duplicatior of plot or characters, but 
rather because of a modern plot, laid 
in the ancient atmosphere of the Egyp- 
tian borders of an African desert. 

Mr. Hichens has lost none of his art 
in this book—an art which is all his 
own. He displays again his extraordi- 
nary faculty in the creation and devel- 
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opment of abnormalities of human 
character and his unsurpassed crafts- 
manship in his narration of the emo- 
tional conflicts rising out of the fric- 
tion between these characters, and over 
all he succeeds in throwing an atmos- 
phere so vital that the reader has diffi- 
culty in becoming convinced that he 
is not himself breathing it in. 

In Nigel Armine, Mrs. Chepstow, 
and Doctor Meyer Isaacson, Mr. Hich- 
ens has introduced into his story three 
persons who, taken together, are as 
different from the familiar types of hu- 
manity as can be imagined. As iso- 
lated representatives of certain classes, 
they are, perhaps, not so rare, but 
brought into the relations each to the 
other, as they are in this book, the re- 
sultant action and reaction tend to ac- 
centuate their individual peculiarities, 
and so, in a sense, to give them dis- 
tinction. 

Mrs. Chepstow is, very frankly, an 
adventuress, who has seen better days. 
She sees a chance for a rehabilitation 
of character by a matrimonial alliance 
with young Mr. Armine, whose frank, 
unsuspecting, generous nature, and ut- 
ter ignorance of feminine devices, and 
youthful susceptibility promise an easy 
conquest. One dislikes to think what 
might have happened to so guileless 
and attractive a young man, without 
the friendship of so astute a protector 
as Doctor Isaacson. What actually hap- 
pened was bad enough, but it was not 
allowed to go to the extremity, in spite 
of the uncanny foresight displayed by 
Mrs. Chepstow in her first encounter 
with the. noted physician. She did suc- 
ceed, by tying the doctor’s hands, in 
making herself the wife of young Ar- 
mine. But she made the common mis- 
take of resting content with her vic- 
tory. 

Armine’s 


projects in 
Africa took him and his wife to Egypt, 
and there she inaugurated her cam- 
paign to rid herself of her husband, 
which, thanks to Isaacson’s interven- 
tion, ended in disaster for her. 

We are tempted to say that this 


engineering 


book is Mr. Hichens’ best piece of 


work. 
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“The Greater Power,” published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, is the 
latest novel of the Northwest, by Har- 
old Bindloss, who has, apparently, 
chosen this special territory as his own 
peculiar field. His selection has its ad- 
vantages, for the setting is compara- 
tively new—though, for fiction, the 
trails have become quite distinct, 
thanks to Stewart Edward White and 
others—and the field is rich in roman- 
tic possibilities. 

Mr. Bindloss, however, has yet to 
show that he can do something more 
than simply construct and develop a 
plot. So far, he has told his stories 
acceptably, and has made such use of 
his material as to satisfy those who are 
sufficiently entertained with a mere 
narration, in orderly sequence, of 
events. The finer points of the game 
are missing in his work—thus far. His 
characterization answers the purpose, 
but it is not vital, his coloring is sug- 
gestive, perhaps, but it is not pervasive, 
and his atmosphere is lacking as a uni- 
fying. principle. 

The story begins in a lumber camp 
in British Columbia. The hero, Der- 
rick Nasmyth, is a young Englishman, 
who has been obliged to leave the 
mother country for the usual reason, 
and as he brings with him into the 
Northwest no equipment but a vigor- 
ous body and only an average mind, 
he soon finds that manual labor in a 
loggers’ camp is his only means of 
subsistence. Even that, however, his 
unused muscles soon force him to sur- 
render, and he drifts farther westward 
to a ranchers’ settlement, not far from 
Victoria. Here, through the good of- 
fices of Laura Waynefleet, the daughter 
of an English settler, he finds occupa- 
tion less strenuous. He makes some 
progress, and, finally, though utterly 
destitute of technical education or ex- 
perience, secures an engineering con- 
tract which, after many vicissitudes, he 
carries through to a successful issue. 

The story is mainly concerned with 
his struggles, disappointments, and 
temporary defeats, in the filling of his 
contract, his love affair with Violet 
Hamilton, which complicates his rela- 
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tions with Laura, but it ends in the 
manner that is not unexpected, and 
everybody is happy, except Violet. 


ee 


Probably Mr. Harvey J. O’Higgins 
had no intention that a moral should 
be drawn from his new book, “Old 
Clinkers,” published by Small, Maynard 
and Company, for, like all good stories, 
it is, first of all, a story. The particu- 
lar point brought out in this tale is that 
the wise man attends strictly to his 
own affairs, and does not allow him- 
self to be diverted from them by busy- 
bodies and schemers, and relies upon 
results to vindicate him. 

“Old Clinkers,” otherwise known as 
Captain Keighley, is the commander of 
New York’s new fireboat, the Hudson. 
He is a representative of the older class 
of firemen, who have received their 
training in the actual experience of 
fire fighting before the introduction of 
the system of instruction to which no- 
vitiates are now subjected. He knows 
nothing about politics and cares less, 
and demands of his crew that they 
shall perform their duties efficiently and 
put out fires, and does not pretend to 
interfere with any of their outside in- 
terests. In spite of his determination, 
however, he finds that he is being 
drawn into politics. A contest between 
the fire commissioner and the chief of 
the department has divided the rank 
and file into hostile parties, and he 
finds that his own men have taken 
sides. All sorts of pressure, of the 
usual kind, is brought to bear on him, 
and his own crew are encouraged in 
acts of insubordination; but he per- 
sists in his single-minded devotion to 
duty, and maintains discipline and, 
finally, his opportunity comes. 

The story is particularly well told. 
Captain Keighley and the chief, Noo- 
nan the politician, Lieutenant Moore 
the fireman of the new school, “Shine” 
Conlin, and Farley, who have promoted 
‘themselves from the streets of New 
York to membership in the uniformed 
force, are all drawn with a fidelity and 
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understanding that make them seem 
like real persons. 

There are several descriptions of 
water-front fires, involving Captain 
Keighley’s methods of fire fighting, that 
are instructive, as well as thrilling. 

The narrative moves without a halt 
from beginning to end, the develop- 
ment being that of a gifted story-teller 
with something to tell, and out of 
which he gets as much pleasure as he 
gives, 


~ Fe 


Mr. J. Storer Clouston has written 
a whimsical and vastly entertaining tale 
in “The Prodigal Father,” published by 
the Century Company. 

The merit of the story lies in the 
contrasts between the commonplace and 
respectable and the extravagant and 
disreputable, using the terms as they 
are generally used and understood by 
commonplace and respectable people. 
Under the control of a due sense of 
proportions and relations, and manipu- 
lated with the necessary skill, such con- 
trasts may be deveioped into something 
deliciously humorous, like “The Prodi- 
gal Father.” 

Mr. Clouston obviously knows some- 
thing of the Scotch character and the 
environment which produces it. He 
understands its devotion to custom, its 
worship of good repute, its thriftiness, 
its intolerance and singleness of pur- 
pose, its tyranny and inflexibility, and, 
generally, its virtues and its vices; he 
knows the Scottish community life, and 
appreciates the scandal created in Edin- 
burgh when one of its staid, reliable, 
elderly citizens breaks loose from the 
habits of a lifetime. 

Mr. Heriot Walkinshaw had become 
an institution, embodying the average 
Scotchman’s ideal of all that a man 
should be, and his son and business 
partner, Andrew, was a chip of the old 
block. His second son, Frank, shared 
with his sister Jean some weaknesses, 
judged by the Edinburgh standard; in 
other words, they were blessed with 
qualities which are ordinarily called 
lovable, and which are apt to interfere 
with the art of getting on in the world. 
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Mr. Walkinshaw’s descent from the 
pedestal of respectability began with his 
resort to a radio-electrical expert, Pro- 
fessor Cyrus, whom he consulted for 
gout, which regular physicians had 
failed to relieve. Radio-electricity, he 
was assured, operated by renewing the 
cells. It was so effective that Mr. 
Walkinshaw actually began to grow 
young. He began to develop a sym- 
pathy with his younger children and a 
disgust for his partner. He showed a 
tendency to sow his wild oats, and sur- 
prised and pleased some of his old 
friends in London, men “about town” ; 
he became a reckless speculator in his 
business affairs, but always guided by 
a sure instinct. His progress toward 
youth. continued, and the story ends 
with the statement that his name 
“stands first in the batting averages of 
a select preparatory school.” 

It is the kind of story that might 
easily have been made grotesque, but 
Mr. Clouston is so skillful as to make 
it a delightfully humorous book. 
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There is little to be said about “The 
Lords of High Decision,” by Meredith 
Nicholson, published by Doubleday, 
Page and Company, beyond the fact 
that it is a reasonably well told story 
of Pittsburg. 

Aside from its story interest, it is 
unlikely to stimulate discussion, except 
among those who delight in gossip 
about Pittsburg millionaires or seek 
self-culture in the sociological problems 
presented by the Smoky City’s pluto- 
crats. A youthful social evolutionist 
might find in it material for debate. 

As a contribution to contemporary 
fiction, it is not especially noteworthy ; 
but as the work of a commercially suc- 
cessful author, and as a story to inter- 
est those who look for plots, it is to be 
reckoned with. 

If Wayne Craighill had been a young 
man of good reputation, if his father 
had not taken an adventuress for his 
second wife, if Jean Morley had not 
been an extremely fascinating young 
woman, a settlement worker, as well 
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as a struggling artist, “The Lords of 
High Decision’? would have remained 
unwritten. But Wayne’s father was a 
rich man, and he lived in Pittsburg, so 
that Wayne was, inevitably, the sort of 
youth that makes “copy” for the news- 
paper reporter, as well as for the novel- 
ist; and the same may be said of his 
father, Colonel Craighill, for much the 
same reason. 

The elder Craighill sought a reputa- 
tion as a useful citizen, after the man- 
ner of Pittsburg millionaires; his son 
sought other things, after the manner 
of their sons; the manner, at least, with 
which the newspapers and the public 
credit them, 

Mr. Nicholson has, however, told his 
story with rather more restraint than 
we are accustomed to in accounts of 
the doings of Pittsburg’s wealthy citi- 
zens. His style lacks the piquancy of 
some newspaper articles on the subject, 
and he is disposed to be more imper- 
sonal and matter of fact in his descrip- 
tions of high life than the average city 
editor would approve. But the facts 
are all there. 
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Important New Books. 


“Sailors’ Knots,” W. W. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

“Posson Jone’ and Pére Raphaél,” George 
W. Cable, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Rosary,” Florence L. Barclay, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons 

“A Night Out,” 
Yard & Co 

“The Ball and the Cross,” Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton, John Lane Co.” 

“Options,” O. Henry, Harper & Bros. 

“Army Letters from an Officer’s Wife,” 
Frances M. Roe, D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Land of the Blue Flower,” Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Moffat. Yard & Co. 

“Tower of Ivory,” Gertrude Atherton, 
Macmillan Co. 

“The God of Love,” Justin Huntly 
Carthy, Harper & Bros. 

“Veronica Playfair,” Maud 
win, Little, Brown & Co. 

“The Survival of Man,” Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 

“The Severed Mantle,” 
Houghton,, Mifflin & Co. 

“Lis Doris,” Maarten Maartens, D. Apple- 
ton & Co: 

“The Tyrant,” Mrs. Henry De La Pasture, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Jacobs, Charles 


Edward Peple, Moffat, 


Mc- 


Wilder Gc yi »d- 


William Lindsey, 
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“do things”—change from coffee to 


POSTUM 


Remember directions on package—to boil 15 minutes after 


If you are steering for good, sound health and ability to 





boiling commer:ces—then, you will not only get the full food 





value, but a dark rich beverage that changes to golden brown 
when cream is added, with a delicious flavour similar to mild, 


high-grade coffee. 


“There’s a Reason’ for Postum 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 





Battle Creek, Mich., U. 


Ss. 







A. 
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WAFERS 


The study of pleasing effects 
becomes almost an obligation when 
appetites are to be coaxed into action. 


The serving of NABISCO Sugar 
Wafers with the dessert is an invariable 
rule with the successful hostess. 





NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS may be had 


In ten cent tins 





Also in twenty-five cent tins 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The greatest home charm 


Make your home-coming 
as late as you please from 
party, ball, or theatre and 
you will find your boudoir 
or bed-chamber delightfully 
warm and “comfy” to talk 
things over with your guest 
if the home is Steam or 
Hot-Water heated and 
ventilated by 


AMERICAN. DEAL 


ak i BOILERS 


Heart confidences—‘“the pearls of friendship’— are born only where 
there is warmth and coziness, IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators help so greatly to give a home its greatest charm—perfect 
freedom day and night to enjoy every nook and corner of it, no matter 
how blizzardy the weather. IDEAL Boilers circulate their soft 
warmth for hours after the fire in the boiler has been banked for the 
night, and the house is kept cozy for the rising time and breakfast hour 
on the single charge of coal put in the evening before. 

ADVANTAGE 10: Burning coal liberates certain gases which burn readily and 
make intense heat if permitted to “take fire.” The chambers (and the flues opening 
ae, out of these spaces) are so arranged in IDEAL Boilers that 
' they bring in the exact amount of air required 
for completely burning these gases as fast as 
freed from the coal. There can be no “undi- 
gested” coal—every ounce of fuel is made to 
yield its utmost heat—none of its heat-making 
power is wasted up the chimney. 











A No, 1-22 -W IDEAL Boiler and 4z2 9 ° : A @ Pp 

ft. of 38in, AMERICAN Kadiae Don’t delay investigating this well-paying permanent 
wel 1. osting the ow Sg ey investment with its marked fuel, labor, and repair savings, 
a besides the greater comfort, health protection, cleanli- 
tthis pric be the goods: con bohe ught sas rs 

of any reputable, competent Fitter. | M@€SS, safety, and durability. Prices are now most favorable. | 
his did st losin tect af labor, ‘ 
Fee a oe st thich int = The ~booklet “Ideal Heating Investments” is the biggest 


sta ila tion is extra and varies accord- thing in money-saving facts that any property-owner can read. 
ing to climatic and other conditions, Free. Send for it NOW. 


Public Showrooms AMERIC ANR ADI ATOR (0 MPANY Wet Dept. 39 


all large cities Chicago 
SS abe hs as Bs 8 ahs ae ks ols abs hs hs cs ahs es bfs eo cs hs os hs 
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A Meal in a Minute 





There’s many a time when you want a meal 
ready-cooked. 

You are tired or hurried, or unexpected 
guests come in. 

Think then what it means to have the pantry 
shelf laden with Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 

You can serve them cold ina minute. Or 
put.the can in hot water. and serve them hot 

as fresh and savory as when they came from 

our ovens. 





Not a: common meal, but the best dish .of 
its kind that any chef ever created. 
Plump Michigan beans that are baked in 
steam ovens—nut-like, mealy and whole. 
Tender, corn-fed pork. 
Tomato sauce made from whole, 
tomatoes, ripened on the vines. 


luscious 





It would take 16 hours of soaking, boil- 
ing and baking to prepare such a dish at 
home. 

Then the beans would be broken, because 
you’bake in dry héat. : 

They would hot be digestible Would 
ferment’ and ‘form gas—-for lack of sufficient 
heat. 

And the tomato sauce which we bake ? 
would be added on the top. 





a dozen then 
For you'll find it 
on hand. 


Telephone now for 
watch the pantry shelf. 
hard to keep Van Camp’s 


cans, 


When your folks once wake to how good 
beans can be they'll eat more than you think. 
It is well to have it so, for beans don’t 


And all baked * cost athird as 
together—an invit- am BAKED much as meat 
ing blend of pork, by ae And they are 84 
tomato sauce and per cent nutri- 

o BEANS 
beans. A ment. 
(36) Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


‘Van Camp Packing Company,"3¢;'~ Indianapolis, Ind 
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€ CRESCA ¢ 


4 IMPORTED DELICACIES : 


There is something about a well ordered table, set with choice viands, that brings 
out the very best side of people. 

To this best side—this social quality—the hostess makes appeal through every 
dainty dish she serves to her guests; and when the experienced hostess thinks about 
hospitality she thinks about CRESCA. 

A hundred of the richest, choicest, daintiest foods grown the world over await 
your use under the round CRESCA Mark. Thereare Truffles, Anchovies, Caviar—Paté de 

A Foie Gras, Mushrooms, Goose Livers—Olive Oil, Paprika, Cépes—Financieres, 

@ wy Macedoines, Flageolets,—and scores besides. 

P We want you to know these delicacies, and the novel ways they 
are served in the foreign countries where they grow. This interest- 
ing story from the lands of romance, with menus and recipes is all 
contained in our handsome, illustrated CRESCA booklet. 

Such delightful CRESCA dishes, for luncheons and dinners, de- 
serve fitting decoration, and for this purpose we have imported 
\ little French garnish cutters in 
the designs shown in the bor- 
der of this announcement. 

If you have not already re- 
ceived them, kindly fill out the 
coupon at the corner, tear it off 
and send to us with 4 cents 
postage, and we will mail, with 
our compliments, a copy of 
the CRESCA booklet and one 
garnish cutter. 


Please address ““CRESCA, 351 
Greenwich Street, New York City.” 

Hundreds of hostesses are 
expressing the keenest ap- 
preciation of the suggestions 
and recipes in_ this little 
CRESCA book. 


REISS & BRADY 


Importers of the 
World’s Delicacies 


Greenwich Street, 
NEW YORK 


BORDEAUX 





@o<etut Scenes 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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—Anyone who can afford brooms, can now 
afford: the best Electric Suction Cleaner made 








You see here an electric suction cleaner which weighs but Zen pounds—instead of sixty. 
The illustration at the left, below, shows how, for cleaning carpets, rugs and all floors, you use the 
machine itself without the hose attachment. 
The illustration at the right, below, shows how the hose attachment is used on portieres, walls, 
books, bedding, upholstery, clothing, hats. 
The hose attachment slides on and off the machine with the same ease that your foot slides into an easy slipper. 
Slip on the hose, and the ten pound “RICHMOND”, with its special tools, cleans hangings, walls, books. bed- 
ding, upholstery, clothing, hats, underneath radiators, furniture, etc. 
furnish, without extra cost, a special attachment for hair drying, pillow renovating, etc. 
Slip off the hose, and you have a floor machine which weighs two 
pounds less than a common carpet cleaner, does its work as thor- 
oughly as any vacuum or suction cleaner and easier than a carpet 


cleaner. 
No Weight to Lug 

The “RICHMOND” Suction Cleaner enables you now, for the first 
time, to clean by electricity without lugging a sixty to eighty pound 
machine from room to room—upstairs and down—the first really 
portable machine to be placed on the market. 

It represents as great an advance over heavy-weight vacuum 
cleaners as these cleaners represented over brooms 
or carpet cleaners. 

It is a marvel of simplicity. 

There are but two places where wear is possible, 
and these are proofed against wear by the use of 
frictionless metal bearings 


Smooth, Rotary Movement 
There is no reciprocating movement to jiggle and jolt and 
jar--only a smooth, rotary movement, the same as the 
wheels in a’watch. 
Having so little mechanism, it runs with less than one-half 
thee lectr ic current which the heavy-weight machines con 
sum 
But for efficiency—for taking the dirt and dust out of floors 
and fabrics, we willingly submit it to test against any ma 
chine costing $250.00 or less. 
The “RicuMOND”’. by suction. alone, will do all that any ma 
chine can do. without wor king injury. 
But the “RicHMOND” is more than a suction machine. 


The Vibrating Brush 


In the nozzle of the “RIcHMOND” is a straight bristle 
brush. Nota revolving brush to pull out the nap of the 
carpet, but a straight up-and-down brush. 

This brush moves up and down at the rate of 10,000 
times a minute. 

It taps the caked dirt out of the carpet or floor, so that 
the suction may draw it up and out. 

The vibrating brush is but one of many exclusive 
“RICHMOND” superiorities. We could multiply com 
parisons almost without end. 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


But without saying more, you can judge our 
confidence in the “KicnMonp” by the fact that 
we not only cover it with the broadest possible 
wuarantee, but we give you, beside. a full year 
to pay for it, or a ten-day trial in case you 
want to pay cash, 

Surely such a machine must give per 
fect service and satisfaction. day after 
day and month after month, else .we could 
not afford this offer. 
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ESTERDAY, Vacuum Cleaners cost $65.00 
to $250.00—a big outlay in cash. 
Today, asingle ONE DOLLAR BILL 
will put a guaranteed “Ricumonp” Suction 
Cleaner in your home. 

And the balance of its purchase price you pay 
for out of the actual month-to-month money 
which it saves you. 

You are paying the price of a Suction Cleaner 
now, anyway—whether you have one or not. 

You are paying its price out in house-cleaning 
alone, for a -Ricumomp- makes house-cleaning 
needless. 

You are paying its price out many times over, 
in the hard labor of sweeping and dusting, 
which the 7RicHMomp" makes unnecessary. 

You are paying it out, again and again, in 
the damage which dust does to your furniture, 
to your hangings, to your clothing, to YOU. 

You are paying the price of a Suction Cleaner 
when a single DOLLAR would save the waste. 


Puts the 
SUCTION CLEANER 


“RICHMOND” 


Points About the “Ricumonp 
Suction Cleaner 


—costs less per month for electricity than the 
average family spends for brooms. 

—after a year of consistent use you couldn't finda 
thimbleful of dirt in a fourteen ,room house if 
you took all the carpets u 

—no more spring or fall 
more “sweeping days''—no more 
days.” 

—its total cost is less thin the cost of one single 
annual house-cleaning—to say nothing of saving 
the wear and tear which house-cleaning brings 
to furniture. 


—cleans furniture, walls, upholstery. bedding, 
clothing. decorations, bookshelves, tile floors, 
hardwood floors, nooks and crannies, as well as 
making old carpets look like new. 

—equally. valuable in homes, offices, stores, 
hotels, hospitals, libraries, schools, churches, 
theatres, public buildings, 

—without any change or adjustment, uses either 
direct or alternating current; universal motor 
of our own construction. 

thirty feet of electrical cord, with connecting 
socket, comes with the cleaner—everything 
ready to start—anyone can do it. 

—handsome in appearance—all 


“house-cleanings”—no 
“dusty Fri- 


exposed parts 


are highly polished—operates with easy gliding 
motion, no pressure required. 


—absolutely guaranteed for one year, and without 
abuse should last as long as a watch. 


—One Dollar brings it—you pay the balance out of 
the month-to-month money it saves you. 


One Dollar 


In Your Home 


Your guarantee is absolute. If, within one 
year, any “Ricumonp” Suction Cleaner breaks 
or shows defect, it will be replaced with a new 
one. It is the guarantee of a $3,000,000 com- 
pany. A company with four large plants and 
branches and agencies in all cities. 


THe MSCrum-How.eE tt Co. 
Manufacturers of 
‘Richmonp- Heating Systems— “Ricumonp” Soap Savers 
“Ricnmonp” Bath Tubs, Lavatories, Sinks 
FOUR FACTORIES: 


Two at Uniontown, Pa.—One at Norwich, Conn.— 
One at Racine, Wis. 


General Offices: Park Ave. and 41st St., New York 





Many have written us that they were so delighted 
with the “Richmonp” that they desired to own it 
outright at once 

Many have written us that they were so delighted 
with the “Kichmonp” that they desired to give it to 
someone Aas A present 

And for these reasons they asked us. as a favor, if 
we would not make them a special cash price, so that 
they could own the machine outright, and present it 
to the friend whom they had in min 

To accommodate these conditions, we make a 
special cash price of $65.00, but please reme mber that 
we have such great confidence in the “RiIcHMoND” 
that we prefer to allow it to pay for itself through 
the work it saves you, at the rate of $6.00 per month. 


DOLLAR COUPON 


The McCrum-Howell Co., ins. Feb. 
Park Avenue & dist St., New York 

I hereby order one “RicHMOND” Suction Cleaner, 
complete, with hose attachment and seven special 
tools. for which I agree to pay to your order $1.00 
herewith, and $6.00 per month for twelve consecu 
tive months. Title to be given me when full 
amount is paid. 


Name 


Address 








Name of Electric Light Co 
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THE EDISON AMBEROLA 


isa beautiful music maker. Love of musicand love of beauty 
usually go together. Everyone who appreciates the 
wonderful music made by the Edison Amberol Records 
will also appreciate the Edison Phonograph in this 


unusually attractive form—the Amberola. 


The Amberola is the Edison 
Phonograph improved and enclosed 
in a beautiful piece of furniture that 
will be an adornment to any drawing 
room, den, library, country club, 
country house or other house where 
people congregate and ask to be 
amused. 


The motor is long playing and 
even running, the horn is concealed, 
and there are drawers for 100 
Records, keeping them protected 
but convenient. 

The Amberola will appeal to 
everyone who loves good music in 
a beautiful dress. 





The Amberola is only one of the Edison Phonographs; 
there is an Edison Phonograph for every taste, every use 
and every purse, and the prices range from $12.50 to $200. 


Slezak towers head and shoulders 
above singers with his voice justas he 
towers above people with his stature. 
He has produced some of the best 
tenor Records that have been made, 


singing all his leading and well- 
known parts, especially his Otello, 
which has made one of the great 
operatic hitsof the season. The critics 
say that at last Caruso has a rival. 


SLEZAK will make records exclusively for the Edison 
Phonograph. All his newest songs will be found only in 
the Edison Records. 


l the substitutor: “‘No. thank vou ant what | asked for. od-hye 
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EDISON AMBEROL RECORDS 


are the Records that play four minutes—the longest 


playing Records in existence, of unusual beauty, purity 
and accuracy. 


They can be played by any Edison 
Phonograph by means of an attach- 
ment which makes it possible to play 
either the Amberol (four-minute) 
or the Standard (two-minute) 


Records at will. Any Edison 
Phonograph you have may be 
equipped with the Amberol attach- 
ment so as to play both, and all new 
Phonographs have the attachment. 


REMEMBER that every Edison phonograph which plays 
the Amberol Records also plays the two-minute Records. 


Whether you prefer the Edison 
Amberola or a simpler machine, 
whether you enjoy grand opera or 
any of the other good music which 
can be had in the form of Edison 
Records, whether you like Slezak or 


some of the other great opera singers 
whatever your taste and whatever 
use you have for a Phonograph, it 
will pay you to go to your dealer and 
hear the Edison Phonograph play 
Edison Records. 


Don’t buy any sound-reproducing instrument until you 
have heard the Edison play an Amberol Record. 


Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices 

everywhere in the United States $12.50 to $200 
Edison Standard Records.............+: 35 
Edison Amberol Records( play twice aslong) .50 
Edison Grand Opera Records.... .75 and $1.00 


There are Edison dealers everywhere. Go to the 
nearest and hear the Edison Phonograph play 
both the Edison Standard and Amberol Records 
and get complete catalogs from your dealer or 
from us. 


ide Avenue, Orange, N. J. 





National Phonograph Comp 


y, 38 Lak 
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A 


Wonderful Business Story 


We have told in a book—which we ask you to send for—one of the 


greatest business stories ever told. 
stepped in two years to the topmost place in motordom. 


A story of how John N. Willys 
Of how 


Overland automobiles rose in 24 months to this year’s sale of $24,000,000. 
How a factory has grown like magic to a payroll of 4,000 men—to a 


daily output of 30 carloads of automobiles. 


And how a large part of 


the demand of the country has been centered around one remarkable car. 


The Discovery 


Here is an outline of the story—just enough 
to make you want it all. 

Two years ago, Mr. John N. Willys was a 
dealer in automobiles. There came to him 
one day a remarkable car—evidently the crea- 
tion of a mechanical genius. The simplest, 
sturdiest, smoothest-running car that anyone 
around there had seen. 

The name of the car was the Overland. And 
the price—then, $1,250—was as amazing as 
the car itself. 

The sale of this car spread like wildfire. 
Each car sold brought a call for twenty others 
like it. Old and new motor car owners came 
by the score to deposit advance money—at- 
tracted by the Overland’s matchless simplicity. 

But the cars did not And when Mr. 
Willys went to the makers he found them on 
the verge of receivership. 

The genius which had created this marvel- 
ous car could not finance the making in the 
face of the 1907 panic. 





come. 


Overland Model 38—Price, $1,000. 25 h. p.—102-inch 
wheel base. Made also with single rumble seat, double 
rumble seat and Toy Tonneau at slightly additional cost. 


The New Start 


Mr. Willys in some way met the overdue 
pay roll—took over the plant—and contrived 
to fill his customers’ orders 

Then the cry came for more cars from every 
place where an Overland had been sold. As 
the new cars went out the demand became 
overwhelming. The factory capacity was out- 
grown in short order. Then tents were 
erected. 

Another factory was acquired, then another; 
but the demand soon outgrew all three. 

During the next fiscal year these factories 
sent out 4,075 Overland cars. Yet the de- 
mand was not half supplied. 





Dealers fairly fought for preference. Buy- 
ers paid premiums. None could be content 
with a lesser car when he once saw the Over- 
land. 

All this without advertising. About the 
only Advertising the car ever had was what 
users told others. 


Overland Model 40—Price, $1,250 
40 h. p.—112-inch Wheel Base 


All Prices Include Magneto 


Members of Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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The Pope-Toledo Plant 


Mr. Willys’ next step was to buy the Pope- 
Toledo factory—one of the greatest automo- 
bile plants in the country. This gave him 
four well-equipped factories—just 16 months 
from his start. 

Sut the Toledo Plant wasn’t sufficient. So 
he gave his builders just 40 days to complete 
an addition larger than the original factory. 

Then he equipped these buildings with the 
most modern machinery—with every conceiv- 
able help and convenience—so that cars could 
be built here for less than anywhere else. 

Now 4,000 men work on Overland cars. 
The output is valued at $140,000 per day. The 
contracts from dealers for this season’s de- 
livery call for 20,000 cars. 

Now this man has acquired 23 acres around 
his Toledo plant. And his purpose is to see— 
from this time on—that those who want Over- 
lands get them. 





Marvelous Sales 


Dealers had ordered 16,000 of the 1910 Over- 
land models before the first car was delivered. 
That means that each Overland sold the pre- 
vious year had sold four others like it. 

And without any advertising. 

This year’s Overland sales will exceed $24,- 
000,000. Yet the Overland is but two years 
old. 





The $1,000 Overland 





This year an Overland—better than last 
year’s $1,250 car—is being sold for $1,000. 


Overland Model 41—Price, $1,400 
40 h. p.—112-inch Wheel Base—5 passengers 
and Full Lamp Equipment 
Licensed under Selden Patent 


That is because the tremendous production 
has cut the cost 20 per cent. 

A 25 horsepower car, capable of 50 miles 
an hour, for $1,000, complete with lamps and 
magneto. Never did a maker give nearly so 
much for the money. 

There are higher-powered Overlands for 
$1,250—$1,400—$1,500. They are just as 
cheap in comparison as the $1,000 model. 

The Overlands are unique in_ simplicity. 
They operate by pedal control. A ten-year-old 
child can master the car in a moment. 

They are made in the same factory, and by 
the same men as made the Pope-Toledo—a 
$4,250 car. The reason for the price lies in 
the production of 125 cars per day. 


Get the Whole Story 


Send me this coupon to get the whole story, 
told in a fascinating book. Learn about the 
car which in two years captured so large a part 
of the whole trade of the country. See what 
has done this—what there is in the Overland 
to make it the most desired car in existence. 
Please cut out this coupon now. 








F. A. Barker, Sales Manager, 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Please send me the book. 

















Overland Model 42—Price, $1,500 
Either Touring Car or Close-Coupled Body 
Top, Glass Front and Gas Tank are Extras 
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THE TITUS MAIL SYSTEM 


MADE THESE MEN STRONG 

You can improve your health and 
increase your strength just as these men, 
Messrs. W. Menke and W. Lloyd, have 
done by means of my course of 
physical culture. 

Whether you are strong or delicate, 
muscular or frail, my course of physical 
culture will increase your store of 
health and strength, YOU do it all 
YOURS » and you carry out the 
training in your home. Mine is the 
system along the lines of which 

olandow, Sandow and every other 
strong man was trained, It has increased 

the strength and development of the strong and gives health, 
strength and endurance to the weak. 
INCREASE YOUR VITALITY 

by this method. I guarantee by my mail course to increase your 
weight,-double your strength, broaden your shoulders and improve 
your physical development, general health and vitality. HAVE 
NEVER HAD A mas ye ty PUPIL. My school has been open for 
seventeen years. It is the best attended in New York. Moderate 
Prices for a faewee tion. 

I give my instruction by mail very successfully. It is not expensive. 
Write me enclosing a %-cent stamp, and I will show you what | 
have done for others and what my course will positively do for you. 

Special mail course for women. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS, Titus Building, 156-158 E. 23rd Street, New York 





COMPLEXION INSURANCE 


ainst naewitel Mag eager snow and 
wied—-weed daily by women eve 
where who i to preserve the’ 
beauty and here their youthful ap- 
pearance, is Lablache. It prevents BY 
chaps, roughness and redness and 
keeps the ie smooth and velvety. 8 
Itis pure and harmless. 

Refuse substitutes. They ma 
dangerous. Flesh, W hite, Pink or 
Cream, 0c. a box, echo ists or b 
mail. Send 10c. forsample 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. 40 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 





We Trust You 
10 Days 
$1, 


rite to-day for this handsome 14-inch. beauti- 
Send no money, fully curled. carefully selected Ostrich Feather, 
anycolor. If you find ita big bargain remit $1.8 each, or sell 3 feath- 
ers and get your own free. Enclose 6c. postage. Write for catalogue. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 119, 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO 





Copyright | * 


“Can take a pound @ day off a patient or put iton. Other systems 
ily viate, but this is sure and permanent.” 
Send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat.’ 
No Hard Work 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured—re- 
d to stay. One month’s treatment Mail, or office, 1370 

New York. A PERMANENT ,REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
The ¢ ‘Ur re is positive and permanent.’ Y. ‘Herald, July 9, 1893. 
On Obesity,Dr.Gibbs is the recognized author ity. "N.Y. World, July 7.1909. 


}Hair Like This 
FRE Let me send you a re- 


markable treatment for 
Baldness, Dandruff, Gray seu, 
etc., at my own expense. It wil 
surprise and delight you. 
Write to-day to 
WM. CHAS. KEENE, President, 
LORRIMER INSTITUTE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 














PENNANTS, 20c. 


In your colors, size 9 x 18, four letters or figures; best 
quality felt—either of above styles. Postage, 2c. 
COLLEGE CAPS, 50c. 


Best quality; lined. In your school or college lela: or plain Black, Blue, 
Red or Gray. One to four initials or letters, also any colors. 


SWEATERS, $1.00 


Splendid-wearing, ine wane 2” sweater coats with block poe 
or numbers in your colors tter free, additional letters 10c. each 


State chest measurement, and we'll fit you. 
Buy direct from us and save half. Agents Wanted. 
PARK PENNANT CO., 1325 Dauphin St., Phila. 





zamenwits MOLON Pictures 


ray er pie? NECESSA Yas hed = 
Sptstion tes kk and‘ ‘Business Guide 
We furnish Lay ge Outfit with Big aa ao 
tising Posters, e' Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can do it, 
ity in any locality for 
® man with alittle money to show in churchvs, 
— houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 


q in store 
KAD) onc!2re Five Cent Theatres '°"%" 

\ yy, Motion Picture Films and Song Slides rented. 

4 Profits $10 to — $100 per ht. Others 

do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us. we'll tell you Aaa atalog free, 

AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 816 Illinois Bank Bidg., Chicago, til. 


*Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Ship on Approval 
and trial to anyone inthe U.S. S cakacuar the Sreght. 
you are not satisfied ie ee 2 bicycle pies using it ten 


it back and @ 

FACTORY PRICES 27.2 term = 
pair of tires from anyone 
at any price RY you receivs our latest Art Catalogs 
- high grade bicycles and sundries ees Lo one un 

ara WLY | and marvelous new special oer 
it ONL TS @ cent to amy a postal and 
everything will be sent you 
h valuable in- 





. iter-Brak ar wh>els, tampe, 
rts, repairs and sundries of all kinds a¢ hel’ usal pote 


‘MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. P110 CHICAGO 


ME-GRIM-INE 


FOR ALL FORMS OP 


HEADACHE and NEURALGIA 
Write for a Free Trial Box. 
The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 
(Sold by Druggists) SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ESTAB. 1889) 








| Billia rd Table $1 


Home Billiard and Pool Tables, $6, $15, $25 and 
up. $1 down; rest monthly. Sent on trial. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. All balls, 
cues, etc., free. Write for catalog. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 15 ElmSt., Portland, Me. 
FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. bei 
guarantee them. See them first, then pa 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measu e 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept.N. 888 North State 8t.,Chicage 
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Are YOU 
One of the Hands 


There are two classes of workers— head workers and hand workers. Are you one 
of the hands ? What you get on pay day determines it. 


The hands are paid for just so much work done. Come hard times they are laid 
off —steady times, they earn so much and no more —sickness, their earnings are sus- 
pended —old age, their earnings cease. Advancement in the true sense of the word 
plays no part. Are you one of the hands ? 


Only special training for the line of work you are best fitted for will put you in the 
‘‘heads’’ class — the class that ever advances in position and salary. And you can 
acquire this training through the help of the International Correspondence Schools of 
Scranton. To learn how you can do it mark and mail the attached coupon. 


Don’t imagine because you’re one of the hands that there is nol. C.S. way to Success 
for YOU—for there is. tis for such men as 
you that the I.C.S. was established. Onan 


average, 300 students, once in exec our 
position, every month VOLUNT Ri LY RY/[AG AY COUPON 
report advancement due to!.C.S. ng 4 
During November the number was 375. 


If you can read and write you can be International Correspondence Schools, 
Bexl CRANTON, PA. 


helped in like manner. Mark the coupon. 199, 8 
| Please explain, withont further obligation on my part, ! 


You Gan Succ F now 5 one qualify for the position before which I have | 
’ eed mar x. 
! 


Bookkeeper Mechanical Draftsman 
Stenographer Telephone L-ngineer 





There is absolutely no barrier in the 
way, whether of age, occupation, address, 
lack of schooling, of means, or of spare 
time. Not necessary to leave home or 
quit work. Mark the coupon and learn Cteih ardeite 
how easily you can quit the ‘‘hands’’ Textile Mill Supt. Serustace’ Buginesr 


| Elce. Lighting Bupt. 
] 
. $ 

crowd and join the “‘heads’’ class. Marking §,] Electricta nee 
i 


Mechan. Engineer 
Plumber & Steam bitter 
Commercial Law Stationary Engineer| 
Illustrator Civil Engineer 

& Craftemas Bullding Contractor 
Civil Service Architee’] Draftemas 











¢ Elec. Engl Mining Engt 
the coupon costs you nothing and places —_— ———— 
you under no obligation. 





Assure your success in life by 
marking the coupon TO-DAY. 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, | want what 1 asked for. 
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Rate, $2.25 a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, making a 


total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes February ist. 








Agents & Help Wanted | 4#¢2ts 424 Help Wanted—Contiaued. 





LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

AGENTS—$75 > Monthly, metal Com- 
bination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com- 
bined; lightning seller; sample free. 
Forshee Mig. Co., box 213, Dayton, oO. 

ELECTRIC GOODS. Big Cat3 cts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


CIVIL SERVIC E EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions of all kinds soon. Expert ad- 
vice, sample questions and Booklet 22 

















describing questions and _ telling 
easiest and quickest way to secure 
them free. rite now. ashington 


Civil Service School, Washington, ».C,. 








‘BE ‘You oR OWN BOSS: —Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or syare time. We tell you how. Ver 
good profit. Everything furnished. 
No Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our “Starter” and free par- 
ticulars. Address, N. 8. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured Tight 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. werner experience 
unnecessary. All w uire is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition om willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. Thisis an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in pone 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
varticulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 
Nat'l. Co Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 
339 Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS, Male and Female, can 
make from $10 to $15 a day selling my 
Ostrich feather and Willow Plumes; 
big money for you. Same has never 
been canvassed. For particulars write 
Joseph Gluck, 621 Broadway, N 








HOW tWOMEN CAN MAKE BIG 


MONEY. We have the greatest and 
— selling proposition ever 
offered. Big profits with little selling 


effort. Liberal treatment. Samples on 
approval. Can be handled in spare 
time. Write ee peccemans. 5 
Taft & Co.. Philadelphia 


Tell the substitutor: 








AGENTS to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, ——. Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
8. Bonan,Dep. D. 143 L iberty St. N.Y.C, 


AGENTS. Port raits 
15e, sheet pictures le, 
25c, views lc. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Dept. 1 1138, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


35c, Frames 


~ $5000. 00 in prizes to Davis agents; 
not only unusually large profits for 
selling our High Grade Soaps and Toi- 
let Specialties, but continued service 
rewarded by a share of our profits 
in premiums. That makes Davis 
agents “go some.”’ 
weekly easily made—#100.00 by 
hustlers. Illustrated catalozue and 
prodt-charing plan free. Davis Soap 
Yompany, 19 Union Park Court, 
thicago. 


AGENTS:—I point the way to 
success to any agent who will 
follow my course. I have shown 
thousands how to make money. I 
can show You. My goods and 
business methods have lifted mort- 
gages, built homes and scattered 
property everywhere. Write to-day 
or the “Sayman Plan” and Free 
Samples. 412, Sayman Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








LIVE MEN: If you are making less 
than $25 weekly send your address 
quick. If you have a horse and buggy 
or bicycle you can use, all the better 
We teach you. You can start right 
where you live, You owe it to your- 
self to investigate this opportunity 
and let us prove that we can better 
youre -ondition. The Thomas Company, 

902 Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 








WANTED Immediately.—Railway 
Mail Clerks. Many Spring Examina- 
tions. Commencement salary $800. 
Preparation free. Write immediately 
for schedule showing examination 
places. Franklin Institute, Dept. O03, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





$90 MONTHLY and Expenses to 
Men and Women to advertise, leave 
samples and collect names. Write at 
G 18, | ( Chie ago. 


once, Silverton c 0., 
ANYONE, oneruhere, can start a 
mail order business at home. No can- 


vassing. Be your own boss. Send for 
free booklet. Te - how. Heacock, 
1274 Lockport, N. 


LEARN Sale smanahip: earn $1,000 
to $5,000 per year; we furnish students 
positions where they can earn $100 per 
month while studying. Practical School 

of Salesmanship, D7, New Haven,Conn 





stereose opes | 


$15.00 to $25.00 | 





Business Opportunities 


MAKE Money in the Stock Market. 
Write for Book and methods of trading 
on amounts of $10 to $10,000 for large 
protits. Best service—advice— 32 years 
experience. E. A. Gabryel, Consol 
Stoc k Ex., 422 Walnut St., P hila., Pa. 


WHY NOT START A PERMA- 
NENT BUSINESS? We as manufac- 
turers start you and furnish ever 
thing. Nocanvussing. Three simple 
successful Mail Order plans to keep 
our factories busy. We coach you 
and show you how to get business. 
You pay us in three months and make 
big profits. Spare time tostart. Write 
today for positive proof. Pease Mfg. 
Co., 1172 Pease ee Buffalo, N. 





- BEFORE you ‘start | in the Mail Or. Or. 
der Business or pay any one money for 
information, drop us a card; we wil) 
send you free of charge two books on 
the Mail Order Business. Murphy 
Mfg. Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 





$3000 TO $10,000 YEARLY easily 
made in real estate business; no cap- 
ital required; we teach the business 
by mail, appoint you special repre- 
sentative, assist you to success. Val- 
uable book free. The Cross Co. -» BO7T4 
Reaper Block. Chicago. See our other 
advertisement in this magazine. 





Amusements & Games 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 


Drills, Entertainments. Make Up 
| Goods. Large Catalog Free. T. 8. 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, Chicago. 





“No, thank you, I want what [ asked for. 





For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you know, 
free. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 








Ornamental Fences 





BUY No Fence till you have seen our 
Complete Metal Fence Catalog. Hun- 
dreds of styles, including finest orna- 
mental designs; other kinds cheaper 
than wood. Get Free Catalog and 
Factory Price. Ward Fence Co., Box 
171, Deeatur, Ind. 


ts00d-bya.” 
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Patents and Lawyers 


Musical Instruments 





Seeds 





PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
Une Million Dollars offered for one 
iuvention; $16,000 for others. Patents 


secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample _ free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 856 “KF” 


Street, Washington, D. Cc. 
—PpATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
tree. Highest references. Best re- 


sults. | procure patents that protect. | 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D.C, | 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our 
three books for Inventors mailed on 
receipt of six cents stamps. R. 3. 
& A. B. Lacey, Dept. 62, Washington, 
D.C. Established 1869, * 

PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
One Client Made $85,000 Last Year. 
Our free books tell What to Invent and 
how to obtain a Patent; Write forthem., 


Send sketch for free opinion as to pa- | 


tentability. We advertise your patent 
for sale free. Woodward & Chandlee, 
Reg’st'd Attys, 1202"F” St.Wash.D.C. 


“PATENTS & Patent Possibilities,” 
areliable treatise on patents, wailed 
free to any address. H. 5S. Hill, 24-23 
Columbian {Bldg., Washingvon, D. C. 


For Men 


SUPERBA CIGARS. Hand made, 
full Havana flavor. 5% inches of de- 
light. 100 prepaid, $2.45. W. E. Hig- 
gius Co.,413 Herman St.,Covington,Ky 











GENUINE BARGAINS IN High- 
| grade upright pianos. Slightly used 
| instruments. 7 Steinways from $350 
| up; 5 Lyon & Healys from $250 up; 

7 Washburns from $200 up; 4 Knabes 
| from $250 up; 5 Chickerings from 
#250 up; also good second-hand Up- 
rights $125 up; also 6 very fine Baby 
Grand Pianos at about half. Write for 
full particulars. Cash or two years’ 
time, Lyon & Healy, 50 Adama St., 
Chicaso. We ship everywhere on 
approval. Fullest guarantee wth 
every piano. 








Music 


WRITE Plays and Popular Songs. 
Write for particulars of musie pub- 
lishing propositions. Our latest in- 

| struction books, “The Song Writers 
| Guide.” and “The Art of Playwriting” 
mailed anywhere, $1.00each. Jerome 
H. Remick & Co., 131 W. 41st St., N. Y. 


SONG POEMS. Do You Want Yours 
| Published? Then get Good Music to 

it by a first-class, well-known Com- 
| poser. and double your royalties. Full 
particulars, advice, criticism and revi- 
sion—free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
15 years reputation. Arthur A, Penn, 
36 Childs Building, 34th Street, New 
York City. 

SONG POEMS Wanted for publica- 
tion. With or without musie. All sub- 
jeets. Original A fortune in a “hit.” 
Jominion Pub’s, 60 W. 25th. New York. 


Real Estate 














Kennels 


BLOODHOUNDS, Foxhounds, Nor- 
wezian Bearhounds, Irish Wolfhounds, 
Deerhounds. Cutalog 4-cent stamps. 
Kockwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 











WASHINGTON the greatapple state 
where peopie became rich raising ap- 
ples. Great bargains business chances. 
New Country land cheap. Not boomed. 
No fake, honest propositions. Best 
references, Free pamphlet. Address, 
E. 8. McComas, Kettle Falls, Wash. 





Poultry 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Poultry, 1910 Calendar, 200 pages, 
150 engravings, 30 fine colored plates. 
Gives low prices for stock, eggs, incu- 
bators, ete. Onlyl0c, postpaid. B. H. 
Greider, Box 86, Rheema, Pa. 


Cuba Lands 











CUBA—10 acres $250. Best soil. 
deal climate Abundant rainfall 
Pocket map free. Sanderson, 197 | 


Palace Bldg., Minneapolis. 





300.00 PER ACRE PROFIT from 
»xas Truck Land. Be your own boss, 
| live in an ideal climate where snow 
and cold weather are unknown, where 
oranges blossom, flowers bloom and 
vegetables grow all winter. Raise 
vegetables; when prices are sky high. 
Others are becoming rich. Five acres 
will only cost you $200. Pay for it 
$12.50 permonth. Fine illustrated lit- 
erature Free, Burton & Danforth, 578 
Gibbs Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 
20-ACRE POULTRY FARM. _ for 
Sale. Well stocked and equipped and 
paying. Write Tri-States Poultry 
Farm, Port Jervis, N. Y. 








HENDERSON’S SEEDS FREE—To 
introduce our new 1910 seed — 
“Everything for the Garden” (200 
pages, 700 engravings, devo to 
vegetables and flowers) we will send 
free to everyone mentioning this 
magazine and sending ten cents in 
stamps, the Catalogue and our famous 
50-cent Henderson collection of flower 
and garden seeds, Also our new book- 
let “Garden Guide and Record” a book 
of {condensed cultural instructions 
which we believe to be one of the 
most useful we have ever issued. 
Peter Henderson & Co., 35 and 37 
Cortlandt St., New York City. 





Typewriters 


TYPEWRITERS—ALL MAKES. 
Only machines equal to new handled, 
80 slightly used they cannot be distin- 
guished from new. Rented every- 
where, $3 monthly; first six payments 
to apply if you desire to purchase. 
Write for catalog and sample of writ- 
ing showing net prices of each ma- 
chine, proving that we can save you 
30 to 60 per cent. from manufacture 
wrices. Typewriter Sales Co., 171 
roadway, New York. 








Miscellaneous 


FAKE Tobacco Cures, Let me tell 
you something that will save your 
1ealth, time and money. It’s eas 
when you know how. Dr. J. Edwar 
Cook, 5 Wichita, Kansas. 








ENTO is a positive harmless remedy 
for every form of Tobacco Habit. Box 
Tablets $1. Mailed anywhere. Ento 
Co., Odd Fellows Temple, Phila. 


HEALTH, Strength and Beauty. The 
Ellsworth System teaches _ how in 
your own homes, Write toc ay for full 
nformation. No Drugs. A. C. & E. L. 
Ellsworth, North Baltimore, Ohio, 





MAGNETISM Wins Every Time. No 


difference what you want, try it. 128 
page book 25c. Circularfree. Science 


Inst., P. J. 32 Monroe S8t., Chicago. 





RIGGS DISEASE. Spongy, reced- 
ing gums, ulcerated sore mouth from 
late pressure and loose teeth from 
Riges Disease quickly relieved by 
Call’s Anti-Riggs. One month’s treat- 
ment $1.00, prepaid express. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Call’s Anti-Rig, 3 


Co., No. 400 Lake St., Elmira, N. 








ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The antiseptic powder to Shake into your Shoes for Tired, Aching 
Always use it for Brenking in New shoes. ] 
Allen’s Foot-Ease.” Sold everywhere, 25c, Do not accept a substitute. 


Feet. 





“In a Pinch, use 


This signature 


Que.28¢ mad 


on every box. 


For FREE Trial Package, 
also Free sample of FOOT= 
EASE MEDICATED SOAP, 

a new invention, address, 
Allen S.Olmsted,LeRoy,N.¥Y. 


















‘2 as 


today. No matter where 


| Sa occupation, 
Ustate business by mail; 


own, and help 


Write today. 


&.R. Marden, Prest. Washington, 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 


I will teach you the Real 
appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
you make big money at once. 


Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars Free. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY COQ. 
Marden Building 


you live or what 


By mail, 
postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 





D. C. 





Tell the substitutor: 













J. ULLRICH & CO. 
Manufacturers 

603 Thames Bldg., 135 Greenwich St., New York 

“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


uack “Vulcan” Stylo Pens 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo 


pens at a moderate price. Indispen- 
sable when traveling. 


$4.00 


Agents 
Wanted 


Good-bye.” 
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Be Well Without Drugs | 
| I Will Help You to 
Vibrant Health, 

Rested Nerves and a 

Good Figure 


After my university course, I 
concluded I could be of greater 
help to my sex by assisting Nature 
to regain and retain the strength 
of every vital organ, by bringing to 
it a good circulation of pure blood; 
by strengthening the nerves, and 
by teaching deep breathing, than 
I could by correcting bodily ail- 
ments with medicines. 

I have helped over 44,000 
women. I can help you to 


Arise to Your Best 


giving to you thatsatisfaction with | 
self which comes through knowl- 
edge that you are developing the 
sweet, personal loveliness which 
health and a wholesome, graceful 
body gives—a cultured, self-reliant 
woman with a definite purpose, 
= which makes you the greatest help 
to family and friends. You will be a Better Wife, a 
Rested Mother, a Sweeter Sweetheart. 
I can help you to make every vital organ and nerve 
do efficient work, thus clearing the complexion and 
correcting such ailments as 


Constipation Irritability 
Weak Nerves Colds 





Before the 
Cold Settles 


rub chest or throat at night with 
the wonderful counter-irritant — 


CAPSICUM 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contain No Lead) 


= ns 





Indigestion 
Weahne It will prevent “just a cold” from de- 
veloping into something worse. It 
breaks the grip of “grippe”™ and stops 
that hacking cough. Dilute with 
White Vaseline for children. 


| Better than a mustard plaster, easier 
to apply and does not blister the skin. 


Only one of the 12 Vaseline Preparations that 














Rheumatism Nervousness Weaknesses 
and means more than a pretty face 

gown. The gown in Fig. 1 cost $250; the one in Fig. 2 
graphs of pupils before taking up my work. (They have 

or as well as Fig. 2 When every organ of 

Too Thin 
angular bodies. I have reduced thou- 

Here are a few extracts from daily reports of my pupils: 
giasses."" ‘I have not had a sign of indigestion or gall stones 
matic twinges have all gone, and I look and feel 15 years 
@ nervous wreck into a state of steady, quiet nerves. 
1 will tell you so. I study your case just 
never violate a pupil’s confidence. I will 
standing and walking, free. 


’ 
Sleeplessness Torpid Liver Catarrh 
This work is done by following simple directions a few 
minutes each day in the privacy of your own room, In 
delicate cases I co-operate with the physician. 
- . 
A Good Figure is Economy 
I have corrected thousands of figures as illustrated 
below. Style is in the figure and poise and not in the 2 
cost $6. Fig. 2 is the same woman asin Fig. 1, developed baa 
and in correct poise. Figs. 3,4, 5 and 6 show actual photo- 
given me permission to use them). They 
Too Fleshy all stand, now, as correctly and appear 
the body is doing efficient work,there will 
be no superfluous fiesh and no bony, 
sands of women 80 |bs., and have built up thousands of 
others 25 lbs. What I have done for others! can do for you. 
“My weight has increased 30 pounds,”’ ‘“‘My kidneys are much 
better.” “My eyes are much stronger and I have taken off my 
since I began with you.’” ‘“‘I weigh 83 Ibs. less and have gained 
wonderfully in strength. I never get out of breath, the rheu- 
younger."” ‘‘Justthink of it! To be relieved from constipation. 
Entirely free after having it for 30 years."" ‘“‘Have grown from 
Write me today, telling your faults of 
health and figure. If! cannot help you, 
asa physician, giving you the individua) 
treatment which your case demands. [ 
send you an instructive booklet, show- 
ing correct lines of a woman's figure in 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
246 Michigan Ave. Dept. 34, Chicago 





[ 


es ; 


Miss Cocroft's name stands for progress in the scientific care of the 


health and fgure of woman. 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank 


together make a complete and safe medicine 
chest. For each little ailment or accident 
prevalent in every household, there is a 
kind which is best and most effective to use. 


Our Free Vaseline Book 


tells you all about 


Pomade Vaseline 
White Vaseline 
Camphorated Vaseline 
Borated Vaseline 


Capsicum Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “ Vaseline” Product 

38 State St., New York 


London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 
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BE A FACTORY OWNER-WE TELL YOU HOW 


MAKE BIG MONEY 
BUSINES? 


lke i (7g 
START AT HOME “2X OURSELF | 


EASY 


Makes it easy for any MAN or 

WOMAN to start in business for them- 

selves, All you need is a sewing ma- 

chine. We furnish canvas gloves and mit- 

tens all ready to sew. We give you sample A 


gloves, infor- . 

mation, in- & F 

natios. 1"; Equipment FREE 

What progress have you made in providing for the future of your- 
selfand family? Are you satisfied with the results? If not, now is 


the time to turn over a new leaf and get a new start. We are offering 
you a chance to better your conditions and provide for future emergencies, 


in a business of ur own 2 are made in this fasci- 

We Start You right in_ your oon town, Immense Profits nating business. The 
Every man or woman, no matter how humble, is en- McCreery Brothers started only a few years ago 
titled to at least the profits of their own without a cent. Today they have thoue 
labor. If you have the ambition to better sands of dollars, own their own ge 
your condition—to be somebody —to factory, have interests in others, and 
provide for yourself and family—to enjoy io am enormous business. They have 
success, happiness and py started a few other men and women in 
can help you. Sign and send coupon the glove business, and they will help you 
now, to start, too, | caraiaies ms with — 
a necessary equipmen or ‘ 

Our Business %,,{2° ,manute; and teaching you the secrets of the busi- 


gloves and mittens. The demand for these FOR. a a 

goods has increased jumps and bounds, Unlimited Demand These, & 

way beyond our ability to manufacture 

them. For that reason we are compelled of goods for which there is such a steady 

to look for outside assistance and are demand as for canvas gloves and mittens. 

willing to help others, who are willing to Everybody uses them—the farmer, the 

help themselves, to get a start in this busi- Cup intevasting Book mechanic, the Goctor, fhe lawyer, ae 

ness, There is room today for tem canvas which we sen< merchant, the laborer—in every section 
, Write tor it. FREE of the country—from Maine to California 


glove factories where we have ome now. 
Start a factory with our help. and from Minnesota to the Gulf. 


Opportunity is Knocking at Your Door 


hi * .@ of canvas gloves are being sold. Somebody is getting the profit on these goods, 
Millions of P; @lPs why not A Come with us and let us start you in this profitable, legitimate 
business which with a seasenaite amount of light work and attenticn should make you a prosperous 
factory owner in a short time. Each Member of the family can father, mother, son and daughter 
can each do their share and as the business grows and develops help can be obtained on the outside. It 
is to your personal advantage, to the advantage of your pocket book to learn all about this wonder- 
ful offer we are making. 1 you need is the use of an ordinary sewing machine. We supply the 
other necessary equipment without cost. No matter how small or how large your town; no 
matter what section you live in, there is always room for a Ley! You can start at home or 
ina small store room hearby. You can work all or only part of the time and can engage others to 
work for you. 

H where you can start on an honorable career as a successful 
Here 18 a Chance business man or woman. You cannot possibly lose any- 
thing by investigation, and it may mean financial success to you. Do not delay. To- 
day the opportunity is open to you; tomorrow may be too late. Our ability to assist 
others in starting factories is limited to our ability to furnish them with raw ma- 
terial, and just as soon as enough have become associated with us to absorb our 
Capital wo shall be obliged to withdraw this offer. It is so very easy to get the 
full details of our proposition. Simply sign and send us the coupon. 
Write your name and address plainly. >. 
> 








we 
McCREERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY SES 6 
1224 Lawrence Avenue, Toledo, Ohio Sf oe (in 


° 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment are 
priceless *» the Comfort 
they afford skin tortured and 
disfigured infants and chil- 
dren in the treatment of ec- 
zemas, rashes, itchings, 
irritations, chafings, chap- 
pings, redness and rough- 
ness. Peace falls upon 
distracted households when 
Cuticura enters. 


Gold throughout fhe wort, Depote: London. 27, 
Charterhouse -+ Pari ue Ppisi ustra- 
{ et Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 


B.A. 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., 2. 
. ra 32-page Booklet, post-free, telis all 
need to know about the Skin, Scalp and Hair. 


Tell the supstitutor: 


| Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 


| comes in a handy metal box—nothing to break 








“No, thank you, | want what I asked for. 





Cleanser and Mouth Wash 
In One 


Polishes the teeth to dazzling whiteness, while its fra- 
grant antiseptic foam reaches every part of the mouth— 
neutralizing all tooth-destroying acids, preventing discolor- 
ation and decay. 


or spill. A convenient cake that insures beauti- 
ful teeth, healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
At your druggist, 25 cents. 


Strong’s Arnica Jelly 
Keeps Your Skin Smooth 
No need to endure the discomfort of sun- 
burn or winter chapping. Apply with finger 
tips, rub gently into pores. In collapsible 
metal tubes, 25 cents. 
NOTE: —If your druggist does not have these goods, 
send price tous. We will forward them prepaid, 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial No. 1612. {3} 
C.H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








Brown Your Hair 


With Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain, Absolutely 
Safe and Harmless. 
it cannot stain the scalp, does not soil the hands or your 





linen. Will not give an unnatural shade to your hair. 


Send For Trial Package. 


Just apply Mrs. Potter's Walnut Tint Hair Stain with 


your comb. Stains only the hair, won't rub off. Guaranteed 
to be free from all poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. 
Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. $1.00 at first-class 
druggists. Satisfaction guaranteed, Send your name and 
address, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we 
will mail you charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain 


sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on hair. Direc 
lions followed = carefully will produce desired results. 
Mrs. Potter's Hygienic Supply Co., 1094 Groton Bidg., Cineinaatl, Obie, 


Good-bye.” 
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NEW INVENTION! 


FOR THE HOME 


Air Now Does 
All the Work 


Cleans Carpets, Rugs, Mattings, etc. on 
the floor, by the Vacuum Process 


The Home Vacuum Cleaner 
WEIGHS FOUR POUNDS 


Operated by child or weakly woman. 

Air is drawn through body and fibre 

of carpet at terrific speed. Carries all 

dust, dirt, grit, germs, ete., into the 

open ng dust in room, it 

all goes into Cleaner. Super- 

sedes broom, brush, ‘sweeper, 

dust pan and dust cloth. 

Cleans, Sweeps 

and Dusts in one 

~ operation. Keeps 

Syhouse clean, does 

away with house 

cleaning. Portable, 

dustiess, always 

, sare, Adapted to 

every home—rich or poor— 

Not sold in stores city, village or country. Does 
same work as expensive machines. Costs nothing to operate 
—costs nothing for repairs. Light, neat, well and durably made 
—should last a lifetime, Saves time, labor, carpets, curtains, 
furniture. Saves drudgery, saves health, saves money. 
Saves taking up and beating carpets. The Home Cleaner is 
truly a wonder, Astonishes everybody; customers all delighted 

and praise it, They wonder how they ever did without it, 


Lady had matting too old to take up—Home 
Cleaner saved it—Cleaned it on floor. 


Others write: “Would not do without it for many times its 
cost. “Another says: “Ten year old girl keeps everything clean.” 
Another: “Never had house so clean.” Another: “Carpets 
and rugs so clean baby can play without getting dust and 
verms.” Another: “It works so easy; just slide nozzle over car 
pet, it draws ¢ all the dirt into the C leaner—not a particle of dust 
raised.” So they run, hundreds and thousands of letters prais 
ine, without a complaint. To try a Home Cleaner means to 
want it—then keep it. The size is right—weight is right—price is 
right. Simple, neat, handsome, durable and easily operated. 
All put together ready for use when you receive it, 


SENT ANYWHERE FOR ONLY $6 


NOT SOLD IN STORES. 

Every one tested before shipping—guaranteed as represented or 
money refunded. Write today; or better, send order. You won't 
sepres i FREE SAMPLE TO ACTIVE ACENTS 

Agents make money easy, quick, sure. Spare or all time. Men or 

n perience unnecessary. Woman made $12.00 profit one 
evening. B. W. Wyant Neb., says: “Cleared $1,545.00 last month.’ 
M. Goodman. Kan., writes—“‘Made $2.000.00 in four months.” So it 
eoesall a g the line—These records are not uncommon. Seles 
easy, protite big, generous. Show one in operation. People want it, 
must have it; when they see it they buy. How they sell! Show ten 
families, sell 9. Write today. Send postal card for full description 
and agents’ plan. Name choice of territory. Act quick. 


Address R. Armstrong Mig. Co. 
368 Alms Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


78 Geisha Diamonds 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For fpeiitianes 

they equal the genuine, standing all! test an 

passe experts. One twentieth the expense, 
| = free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 





THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. G 517 Jackson Bivd., Chieago, m 


SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 

style with any three letters or figures 
and one or twocolors of enamel, Sterling Sliver, 
250 each, $2.60 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 100 ea., 
$1.00 adoz, Special designs in Pins or Badges 
made for any mene | eae at low prices. 
Send design for estim: Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros. Co. 370 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 





Which Will You Choose? 


. . “e 

Will it be “‘Just a Common Job’’ 
at small pay or one of the well 
paid positions which the American 
School of Correspondence can 
train you to fill? 

Many poorly paid but ambitious men 
have over-come greater obstacles than 
those which confront you—have been 
trained by the American School to fill a 
good position at big pay. 

It is easy to acquire training. Choose 
the position you desire to hold by marking 
and mailing the coupon below. Let us 
send you a complete solution of your 
problem. 

The American School is the greatest practical 
training school in the world. It will come to you 
no matter where you live and train you in your 
spare time—in your own home. 

Make your choice today by filling in and mailing 
the coupon, There is no obligation. The Ameri- 
can School sends complete information quietly 
and promptly by mail—not by an agent to bother 
you in your home or at your work. We will tell 
you frankly and honestly just how we can help 
you. Mail the free information coupon today. 


American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


American School of Correspondence: 
Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how I can 
qualify for position marked " X." 
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he subs ‘ thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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While Rock 


‘“‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 








SAVES TIME 


TO BUY OR SELL 


KNOWN TO EVERYBODY 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


MADE WITH Y ify 


CUSHION 
RUBBER BUTTON 


OF ANY DEALER, ANYWHERE 


or Sample Pair, Cotton, 25c., Silk, 50c. 
- Mailed on Receipt of Price 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
MAKERS, BOSTON 


OVER 30 YEARS THE STANDARD 








Dee ALWAYS EASY eRe 





HOTEL 
PIERREPONT 


43-45-47 West 32d Street 
NEW YORK 
QUIET, REFINED AND 
MODERN 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Apartments of All Sizes, Both 


Furnished and Unfurnished 





Bath, $2.50sper Day and More 





EUROPEAN PLAN 


HARRY L. BROWN 





FERRYS." 


the finest aweat aet 
SEED most luscious vegeta- 
bles, plant the best 
seeds. Ferry’s seeds are best because 
they never fail in yield or quality. 
The best gardeners and farmers 
everywhere know Ferry's seeds to 
be the highest standard of quality 
yetattained. Forsale everywhere. 
FERRY’S 1910 Seed Annual 
Free on request 


D.M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 





suc” MOUNT BIRDS- 


Be a Taxidermist. Join our school and learn at 

ome to Mount Birds, Animals,Game Heads, Fishes, 

Tan Skins, Make Rugs, etc. Easily, quickly learned. t 
methods, expert instructors. Success guar 

SPORTSMEN and NATURALISTS— mount your 

own specimens. You can save hundreds of dollars 

and beautifully decorate your home or your office. 

— Beautiful Taxidermy Books and full 


particulars of this work. aT. le 
School o axidermy, 
1132 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 





Gy Best Birds, Best Eg 


gS, 
pwest Prices *)'=+ 


rieties pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese 
and Turkeys. Lsogest Poultry Farm inthe 
world, Fowls Northern-saised, healthy and 
vigorous. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at 
lowest prices. Send for our big 132-paye book, 
“Poultry For Profit," full of pictures, It 
ells you how to raise poultry and sun Im 
cubators successfully, Send 10 cents for the 
J book, to cover postage. 
J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 216, FREEPORT, iLL. 
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CONGRESS 


OF Ning ®h—) 


ro — Gold Edges — 

PuyiNu CARO’ |] NEW DESIGNS 

pono coce ARTISTIC 
DURABLE 
See. LARGE INDEXES 


=j(e)'4@e) a= 


PLAYING CARDS 
The Most Durable 
25° Card Made. 


More Sola Than All 
Oh dal-ia0) Cleliallial-te 


J LARGE INDEXES 


Or FICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES 
LE UP TO DATE 














ee eta 











SENT FOR hist C IN STAMPS OR 3 SEALS FROM CON 
GRESS WRAPPER R 6 FLAP ENOS OF BICYCLE CASES 
ae8' 7 eee ARD CO CINCINNATI USA 











a wee aac 
SALESMAN 


= Traveling Salesmen Earn the Biggest Sala- 
ries ofany class of menin the world. Over 600,000 em- 
in the United States and Canada. The demand 
»d Salesmen exceeds the supply. We will teach 
ne by mail and assist you to secure 
LE E OY ME 3 


= |b... & tp 
Sealed Boxes! 


Best Sula lo leanilofee’ 
By Grocers Everywhere! 


No. 103 1Kt. Gem Solid Gold Stud $10.0 
THEM BEFORE PAYING 


are Chemical White Say 


Sevever and retain | 
ay all exy 
our PROPOSITION We wv 


WHITE VALLEY GEM €O., Pe. Res | batt, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“My Face Never Chaps” 


A Rockland County, N. Y., lady (name on request) 

writes: “Always before going to drive I rub Daggett 

& Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream on my face and 

hands and then rub it off with a dry towel and my face 
never chaps, no matter how cold or stormy it is. My 
skin is soft and smooth and clean and I wouldn’t be with- 
out Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream if I had to go 

ail the way to New York for it.”’ 


‘DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 


Perfect Cold Cream 


**The Kind That Keeps’”’ 


is a daily necessity to every woman who wishes to preserve unimpaired the beauty of a 
clear, soft, velvety skin and prevent the premature advent of lines and wrinkles. 
The value of Hygienic Skin Cleanliness as an aid to real beauty and true skin health de 
can easily be demonstrated by wiping the face daily with Daggett & Ramsdell’s @ 
Perfect Cold Cream ona hot wet cloth. Sold everywhere. Trav- 
eler’s Tubes 10c; Jars 35c, up. 


TRIAL TUBE FREE «tn. atc: PontnafBeouty 


Building, 


Daggett & Ramsdell deve F. NEW You 


we wut Tausr you repays s1.se, | — TATA N EU Oe — 


oa . 

Send a lock of your hair and we will mail a 24 oz. 22- 
inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. If you If you don’t the hair will grow again. My method isthe one 
find ita big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 used by all reputable dermatologists. The Mahler Appli- 
and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra shades a little ance kills the hair root by a steady, constant galvanic current 
po op Lag postage. Ra beauty book showing latest of electricity. No shock—no scar—no danger or risk of any 
ple yall oe ll mes Fh wi, kind. No knowledge of electricity required to operate. Send 
puffs, ete = ‘ to-day for book which fully describes the Mahler Appliance 
. and contains evidences of results achieved by those who 

have used it. This book is FREE. Write NOW. 


D. J. MAHLER, 2292M Mahler Park, £&. Providence, R. L 

















OFTIS | 
SYSTEM 


SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR THE NEW YEAR in fine Genuine Diamond Rings, ladies’ or gentlemen's. These are brilliant gems, specially priced at $20, 
b iful ining over 1,500 il i we send On a) 


our " hatever you select therefrom 

OLABOND | proval. If you like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8 equal monthly payments, Your 

‘SE, credit is good. Our prices the lowest. As a good investment aothing is safer than a Diamond. 
n Pa., and 8t. Louis, Mo, | It increases in value 10 to 20% anaually. 








7 and $75. Send for 

THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOU 

268. Dept, BZY 92 to98 Btate St., Chicago, Li. —Branch Stores: 


Is a combination of the 

s active principles of cod liver 

oil and peptonate of iron, 

the two most famous tonics, 

made without oil, and very 

palatable—that is why it is 

BY FAR THE BEST STRENGTHENING TONIC 
children, convalescents, and all 


for feeble old people, delicate a 
run-down persons. Alsoto counteract chronic coughs, colds and bronchitis. 


sraurceapngonve ==SAMPLE FREE _ strersaxsur aco 


STORE EVERY WHERE. 











TTC lidaaitil en: 
Tht ©) Mh’ 4 aro 


It’s YOURS for 17c a Day 


PENNIES have mighty pu//ing-power when prop- 
erly harnessed’ up. They work like s/aves for the man who 


saves—say seventeen cents a day. At your command they will bring you 
the world’s most highly perfected type- 


writer — the 


No. 5. 


magnificent Oliver 


They have done just this for thousands! 


The 


‘Seventeen Cents a Day’’ offer has 


attracted widespread attention and won hosts of 
new friends for the Oliver. 


It has swelled the sales to such volume that 
records have gone to smash—and has taught im- 
provident spenders that pennies are really cash/ 


Penny-Sense is the secret of the ¢h77/¢ that brings 


SUCCESS. 
once you degin. 


Keeping a tight reign on pennies is easy, 
It seems like creating something 


out of nothing. 


Your wonder grows as the pennies grow 
round dollars. 

You get the machine right away, by 
making a small cash payment. Then we 
willingly wait while day by day the pennies 
accumulate. 

Just save and pay monthly at the rate of 
Seventeen Cents a Day and have the ma- 
chine whtle you pay. 

The Oliver Typewriter is great in its 
grasp of the needs of this complex age. 
It is “‘all things to all men’’—so wonder- 
fully versatile that it responds to a multi- 
tude of specia/ requirements. 

In straightaway correspondence it has 
speed possibilities which the swiftest oper- 
ator has never been able to overtake. 


into big 


Its printing qualities are superb. 
It writes with light, felegraphic touch. 


It prints with the downward stroke, which 
gives extraordinary manifolding power. 


™ OLIVER 


Typewritér 
“The Standard Visible Writer’’ 


You will find on the Oliver the most 
complete equipment of ¢/me-saving, result- 


getting devices found on any typewriter 


in the world. 

It is the greatest writing machine value 
ever offered for $100, and our easy terms 
of payment make this ¢he typewrtler oppor 
tunity of the age. 

Write for full details or see the nearest 
Oliver Typewriter representative. (11) 


The Oliver ‘Typewriter Co., 53 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 











AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


ETTER than honey on hot biscuit— 
delicious on buckwheat cakes. The 
best and purest syrup in the 
world for all uses—agrees with 


everybody. 


ro 


























CORN SYRUP 
Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Ginger-Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 







¥*Send your name on a post card 
for Karo Cook Book—Fifty 
- pages including thirty per- 
fect recipes for home candy- 
making. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. BE, New York 
















«| BIG SPECIAL This Month 1 50 
/ 17- JEWEL ELGIN only 4= 





oa send you 

js” Let me 3624732 

) Grade 17-Jewel Eigin Watch 
in Hand Engraved Case on 


FREE TRIAL 
P. S. HARRIS, + y hy RY = oad 2a 292 A NM on th 


whe | aware 0 SF You assume no risk whatever in dealing with us, because, 
Elgin Watches than any} before you buy or pay one cent, we place the watch right in your 
own hands and let it do its own talking. You are to be the judge. 


H __just plain honesty among 
We Ask No Security and No Interest—iust gin iene ee DIAMONDS, 
are so well known and our CREDIT PLAN so easy, that no matter where you . 9 
live, or how small your wages, we will trust you, so that you and every Ladies Watches 
Igin Watch in a beautiful and all kinds of High-Grade 


honest man and woman can own a High-Grade : i 
Guaranteed 25-year Gold Case and wear it while paying for it in_such small Jewelry cent anywhere 


payments that you never miss the money. Write today for our Big Free 
Watch Catalog. It tells all obout our easy credit plan and how we send ON CREDIT. 


Elgin 19-Jewel B. W. Raymond and 21 and 23-Jewel Elgin Veritas everywhere a 
in the world, on free trial, without security or one cent deposit. Guaran Write today for Free Catalog. 
to pass any Railroad Inspection. WRITE TODAY. A postal will do. 


HARRIS-GOAR CO., 1463 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


a ole mee. see 8 ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 





























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 























AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 








An average American knows many 
people. But he does not always know 
where they are. 


He has a thousarid friends and ac- 
quaintances. Where are they at this 
particular moment? He can be sure 
of some of them—perhaps a dozen. 
But he wants to locate one or more of 
the others. 


The Bell system enables him to reach 
them. 


If he finds his friend at home, or in 
his place of business, he talks with him 
at once. If he learns that his friend 
is in some other town the Bell System 
will furnish the connection. 





Cities are larger than they used to be. 
Men know and need to know more 
people. Yet the need of keeping in 
touch is as great as ever. Without 
Bell service there would be hopeless 
confusion. 


The range of the telephone is not 
confined to one town or one commun- 
ity. It is not satisfying simply to learn 
that a man is out of town; through the 
Long Distance Service of the Bell Sys- 
tem he may be reached, wherever he is. 


The Bell Service extends to all com- 
munities. It reaches the millions of 
American people. One in twenty is a 
Bell subscriber. The other nineteen 
can be found because Bell service is 
universal service. 


The telephone does more work for less money than any other 
servant of mankind. There is economy as well as efficiency 


in one system, one policy, universal service. 
Telephone is the Center of the System. 


Every Bell 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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book and uses 


Kingsfords Corn Starch }; 


@ Successful housewives from nearly every 
State in the Union tell us how they use 
Kingsford’s to improve their cooking. 


@. You'll find the recipes in our re- 
markable title Cook book E—‘‘What 
a Cook Ought to Know about Corn 
Starch”’ with 168 of the best recipes 
you ever tried. 

@ Mail a post card today. 

@ We'll send the book free. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 


Oswego, N. Y 
NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 





VEN Sister’ Bess can 
make good desserts— 


custards, creams, pud- 
dings—if she goes by the 4 
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FORTUNES IN 
REAL MINING 


The famous mines of Guanajuato, Mexico, have pro- 
duced more than 


$1,000,000,000 


How much of this vast sum (One Thousand Million 
Dollars) was your share? If no part of it came to 
you, there is still a chance whereby you can secure a 
substantial interest in one of the Guanajuato Come 
panies—a sn Ny mn tinent now May mean a fortune 
to youina she rt time 


Write To-Day f Tilustrated Book. 


THE AMSTERDAM SECURITIES COMPANY 


1915 Singer Building, New York 


75, 000, 000 “O. K.” 5 steners 


SOLD the past YEAR should 
convince LU of their 
SUPERIORITY. 
They Add TONE to You 
Stationery in the OFFICE,BANK, 
- SCHOOL or HOME. 
rs There is genuine pleasure in 
® their use as well as Perfect Se- 
curity Easily put on or taken 
off with the thumb and finger. 
an be used repeatedly and 
“they always work.’’ Made of brassin 3 sizes. Put upin brass 
boxes of 100 Fasteners each. 
Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! 
All stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discoun ito the t rade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. Nois 











We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
) only thirty days. You can learn in «pare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. oyd’s Syllabic System is eas 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practic 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no cee 
as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
e ntire English language at your absolute command. 
‘he best system for stenographers, rivate secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. Law | 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
basine 988 men and women may now learn shorthand for| 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 
other systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions 
Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, ete 














wat LORY-WRITERS 


We read, criticise, revise, and typewrite stories, novels. plays, 
and book MSS: we sell them on commission or tell you where to 
sell them. We teach Story-Writing and Journalism, by mail. 
Endorsed by leading daily, weekly. and monthly publications 
throughout the United States and Canada. Send for free book- 
let, “Writing for Profit’; telis how and gives the proof. 

THORNTON West, Editor-in-Chief. Established 1895. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
126 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 














\REmoh G 
\ Wn Looks like a diamond-— wears like a diamond 
SEE brilliancy guaranteed forever—stands fil- 










Ks ing like a diamond—stands heat like a dia- 
(2 mond —has no paste, foil or artificial backing. 
> 4 Set only in solid gold mountings. 1-20th the 
= cost of diamonds. A marvelously recon- 
i ee structed gem. Notan imitation. Sent on ap- 
ly AS proval. Write for our catalog, it’s free. No 
/ canvassers. REMOH JEWELRY CO., 433 

N. BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS. 


Tell the substitutor: “No. thank you, I want — I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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7 SERVICE 
| Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company 


With the coming of 1910, THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 

; COMPANY has rounded out a century of business history. That means something 

} in the hazardous business of fire insurance, for four out of every five companies organized 

in this country have either failed or retired. It means unshaken stability. The smoke 

of every great American conflagration has darkened the sky over the Hartford's head. 

yy In San Francisco alone it paid ten millions. But emerging triumphant from the ordeals 
of 100 years, it enters its second century stronger than ever. 

Unshaken stability for a century is no mean heritage, but age is venerable only when 
adorned with honor. Honor implies more than honesty. It is the quality which impels an 
institution to meet every obligation, not only with promptness and exactness, but with 
fairness and a spirit of equity. That is the Hartford's record in the past, its aim to-day 
and its ideal for the future. Its policies afford unsurpassed indemnity, and by co- 
operating with its patrons to lessen fire dangers, it offers continuous service. Its business, 
scattered among mere than 15,000 communities throughout this great land, is the largest 
of any fire insurance company in America. Its agents are everywhere. 


Insure in the Hartford 
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Six Initialed 
Silver Spoons Free 


They are marked Wm. Rogers & SonAA. 
That means their famous Extra plate with 
a base of highest grade of nickel Silver. 
The design is new and original, 
known as the Armour Lily Pattern. 
You can’t buy anything like them. 
The pieces we send you will bear your 





a family, but send up to 12 certificates and 























Always send 10 cents with each cer- 
tificate for packing and carriage costs. 

Our object is this: There are numerous 
extracts not nearly so good as ours. We 
want you to try ours. 


Another object is this: American cooks 
have not yet learned the hundred uses of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. 
The making of beef tea is the least of its 
uses. You need it in soups, gravies, sauces, 
\ on left-over meats, etc. 


Armours 
Extract of Beef 


is really the cheapest because it goes four 
times as far as the ordinary. 


initial. There is, of course, no adver- 
tising on them. 


Six pieces of equal value would cost 
you $3.00 in the stores. 


They are worth it. 
Here is the way to get them! 


We want you to use a little Armour's 
Extract of Beef—just enough to know it. 
We don’t want to give you a jar. That 
would cheapen it. 


But we are going to give you for a little We simply want to show you what Armour's 


Extract really means to you. Then you will 
use it forever and use it in a hundred ways. 


time this present worth more than you 
pay. We will send tea, after-dinner- 
. Please order one jar of a grocer of 
®\ druggist—now—before you forget it. 
Then send in the first cap with 10 
cents to Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Department EA. 
This offer is made only to those 
living in the United States. 
7 Save the library slips in Extract of 
Beef jars and use them to get your favorite 
magazines free. 


coffee or bouillon spoons, or butter 
spreaders, or you can have an as- 
sorted set of this silverware. 


Our offer is this: Send us the 
paper certificate from under the 
metal top of the jar that you buy, or 
send the top itself. Send with 
it ten cents to pay cost of carriage 
and packing. We will then send any 


ARMOUR 4%» COMPANY 





{Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


one of the pieces. Our usual limit is six to~ 


get any 12 pieces if you want them, 


ee 
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To ensure the health of your skin 


and the full natural beauty of your 
complexion, nothing will serve you 
so efficiently and so economically as 
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which is Matchless for the Complexion 




















COLGATE’S 


prararow Wt wenn Sore 


ee 





(Gia (thie, 


One Nursery Problem Solved 


Your children won't have to be urged to brush their teeth 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. Not only is it delicious in flavor, 
it cleanses thoroughly and antiseptically, prevents the growth of de 
germs and counteracts the effect of injurious acids in the mo 


Just as Colgate’s efficiency 
as a bodyguard against dis 
° : ~ so its pleasant flavor—that ] 
healthy; and your dentist will . ae 
. = A > 5 your mouth cool and wholes¢ 


tell you how important healthy > —proves that a "druggy" te 
gums are. ; not necessary to efhciency. 


ANTISEPTIC “@ DELICIOUS 


Also takes care of your 
gums -makes them firm and 





